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3^J2 . ^ , /^. 



The Reader is requefted to corre6t the following Errors with 

^ ' tiie Pen. 

Bage. Line. 

XV. 4. from the hottom,fdr Epamioinondas read Epaminondus 

— 1 6. for SummaD) read Summam^ 
9* 6; from the bottom, yir but read for 

to. II. from the to^^for Thrax. read'Thnx^-^ln tfie flowi .fiterf^ 7tc9^9: read 

22. ly; read, 3 in the numerators- 
29. ii.^r |l[riwi/|^|,; 

40. I. for the marks, readA6 other mark^^ 

r ?■ 

43* i; fordcf' read dcf- 

A- /. - r r 

l^fir he him rv^irf be hira^ • 

I Y I Yl ?• 

d.fdr I but that the | drea4 
54. /<?r amphyftions read amphij^yooB. 
70. laft but one, for rhythmus read metres 
yz* 2d line from the bottom, /ar quamity, rwrfqcamtities* 
75. 4«yir or r^jJ and 

88. 4-J^^ VIZ. A^jvy and //^A/ which govern read y\z. the poize o{ heavy and 
/r]f /&^ which governs 
109. . 11. for (the fanne as §7. \\.) read §^15. (the fame as §>7. ||.) 
114. 9* for parts; read parts, 

16. for odd number three r^ji odd number three, . 
jy.for'(^ov MEASURE^ read (or measure); 
126,. 4. from the bottom, for ra ta pa ta read ra ta pa ta 



bfi [ f#«^j butithattbe (dread of 



134. 10. for 



% going to 



A 

read 



lay going to 



Y" II T I T 

141; 6. for fpe ci fie, daftyl. read fpe ci fie, ere tie. 

.•• A .. .•. A .•- 

147. 6. from the hoxxom, for (p. 23. 29. 30.) read(2^. 29. 32.) 



160. i.for 



Y 


?. 


? r 




" y 


.?'• 


? r 


the 


love 


tale 


read 


the 


love 


rale 


A.% 


A~7. 


A .-. 




A .-. 


^ 


A .*. 



163. 



Page. Line. 
163. 1 8. /or 



given. 



>?' 



175' 
184. 

202. 

206. 

213. 



given. 

2./^r undeftand r^^underftand 
^•'far intermiflions^ read remiffions 
2 from the bottom^ rtai force of leudnefs 

2 from the bottom, /(t long r^ra^/fong 
laft, for making read marking 

'T' r r 

3 from the bottom,/£>r 



temples 



r^A/ 



f^/J. znAfir 



maid con 
A •. 



read 



maid con 
A A 



YYp 

temples 
A .. .*• 



£ 



220. 10. )Q the muGcal example the 5th bar or cadencet>f the firft clauft» 

A •• •• 

222. i^. for lode upoa a 
A .. .*. 



A .. .*. 

read look upon a, 
A ...*... 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND HONOURABLE 



THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 
INSTITUTED FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 



NATURAL KNOWLEDGES 



AND 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND HONOURABLE 



THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF 



T H E S O C I E T Y 



FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS^ 

THIS. T R E A T I SE 



ON T H £ 



MELODY AND MEASURE or SPEECH 



IS R £ S P E C T F U L L Y I NSC R FB E D, 



BY THEIR MOST HUMBLE SERVANT,. 



X HE A U T H OR.. 



T I -^ 



! ' . 1 



V - . * .. i - vj 



J 



: :} 



: A V I > J •: 



t V I: 



I- 



•-/J *' 



TO 



f.; ;.: •;'■ / -J It 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROTAL SOCIETY. 



F 



SIR) 

IN DING that, of this Child, which I have 6) long nou- 



riihed in private, fome imperfe<St rumours are fpread abroad; 
and, exciting curiofity^ have moved my friends and others to 
difQoyife variouily z\xm% it; I have thought p^)p^ .to, let it ,go 
into the world, and (peak for itfelf. And though it may appear 
aukward or deficient, for want of that farther education which 
I intended to have procured for it, imder the advice of thofe 
learned perfbns, to whom I made it known laft year; yet reflecting 
on the many advantages of a more public fchooling, I am 
xefolved to keep it at home no longer: however, as I cannot 

:; *: 5 think 



think of letting it fet out under my name alone, withom fome 
other of better authority to reconlmcnd it, 1 hope I may be 
iij(Uil;,',c(l with the liberty of prefixing yours as its fponfor. I 

m 

n\\y,\\{ fay, nn Uuncthing more; ,for, as my love of fcience owes 
V( i y nuu h to the huppinefs I had of an early acquaintance with 
yoUi H» \i' 1 hiul not been lately prompted by your fpirit of 
luvvUI>;AtioA« 1 tluilk) ' thk) <]Hs|>ri*g' bf mind hiid; never Teen 



I MUii lUi with great regard. 



Your muft obedient humble fertant. 



1 I il^. 



. I.. I I I ; 






JOSHUA STEELE. 
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PRE- 



) C vtt }. 



R E F A C E. 



THE following flieets, ib far as the two firft paits^ were 
written as remarks on a few chapters of a late philO" 
fophical treatife, called 77>e Origin and Protgreft of Language \ 
and being communicated to the Author of titiat ingenious work» 
Ijlie was candid enough to give up many of the mufical.ppii^Qnjl 
which he had publilhed in his iirft edition: opinions whv:^ hQ 
M^as led .into hy. autbjors. of grCfA fame, as w^^ll as by pra<itic4 
mufidai^s,. whom he had confulted. . : , 1 s 

As, I believe, it feldom, or perhaps never, 1^. happen^f 
t^at the firft knowledge or renovation of any «t or.fcience, Cis^ 
into the world compleatly fyftepaatized, I am n^re ,denrou6.o| 
fubmitting my imperfe<St endeavoiirs to the corrections of ^l^^ 
hands, than ambitious of praif^ for hayiijig pfoducjsd a.^niilied 
piece. . And therefore, I. have thought itj ||>efti oo this ocQ^tiionj 
to give the following matter nearly in its oiiginal .foim^ i^Iqi^i;^ 
fipm the firft edition qf "The Origiu affdProgrqfSy ^ti^^sppimonsi^ 
^s a text, to which t^e rexparks^and conclu(ions, that ma4$ tlip 
jfubie<St of nay. two .firft letters, more infunedia^ely.; relate ;;tl>e: 
fubftance of which letters are contained »ui the two- ^ft p^fts., 
And next m oridery the queries and doubts afterwards lyrapsiifidiby 
^^. ingefiiQus author of %b&.Ongm omLfrogr^fSf ynth myijenfwQi^ 
tQ.t^em^ PP^^ Q^ .^^ third and fourth pacts and thf ppftrcn|xt.^ 
, s And 
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And probably, thefe altogether, though in this fcattered manner 
(and incumbered with fbme repetitions) may be more dear and 
fatisfa<£tory to an inquiring reader, th^xi if tl^fty vrex^ poliihed 
into a more'formal fyftem." ' 

The puzzling obfcurity relative to the melody and meafure of 
fpeech, which has hitherto exifted between modem critics and 
^i^ifaifr' grammarians, has been chiiefl^ owhig to a iKrant of teems 
afi^ ich^^efs, fufficient to ^fHn^ifh t^ariy the ftreral ppo- 
^tli<e( <^ accidenilsbelongii% toian^;uage ;' 'flirdi asj aecentf trttpba- 
Jtii- qiianHtyi panfey ^n&fot^e^ Ihftead ht Virih^jfve nmtSi Miej 
havfe genially mide tife .»f >tti!i only,' <hff^ and-^iwr/nfy, \vith 
IbmfrloQfe hints cant&tfiSati^ pauj^iy but vMmxa arty dear and 
^ffid^nt rules for their wfc and iuhtoeaftirement; 4b that the 
definitions required for diftingdlfliing Ixltwcen Hie exjnrffion of 
foiHfi {i>t loudftefs) ^nd en^bajts^ with thieir Tevend dic^ees, ' ifirer© 
1**¥ft than Toft J ^eir difflbrence "being tacitly ffclt, though not 
ekfAained 'or reduced -to Tttte, -was the csuie of cortfbtuiding alf 
f!j€'reft. •"'■ - ''■■' ^'- '■ ■ •.'•<■• ■■■''■' • ' 

fe i^h *i«awier, &iixt fSh efjeSh ancftber dtffeA ia. iitei^rf 
lang«age of a flthilWr^dt ifttat is, there «ie intiitire,' neitlWip 
more, nor Icfs,- than ferert'vows/T^/yrf/, befides diphthongs;; 
for which fcven bounds, thejiriiicJ^jfl iiatltlns4n ^rople tiiife Bnly 
five efe«pft<fter$ (For the y has, -with us, no ' found diftin^fmm 
ifhe i)y «fMl this defeft throws the orthography and prommdation 
of the whole into tmcertainty and confufion. 

In order to ^ftinguifh what are vowels and What are not, fet 
this be the definition of a vtmdfntnd^t videlketj a fhttple (cmnA 
capableH>f 1)eingcomiaucd invariably the fkne 'for a longtime 

(for 
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(for example, as long as the fafcath. lafts), ' \ir^out afi7x:haBrge 
of the organs; that is, without any toov&xtmt.of the throat, 
tongue, lips, or jaws. . 

But a diphthong fonjid is made, by bknding two vcwei, founds^ 
by a very quick pronunciation, Into one, - f 

So that to try, according to the foregoing definition, ty. 
continue a.diplit^ong found, the voice moft <ommonly changes 
immediately from the firft vowel found, of which the.dif^tbong 
is compofed, by a fmall movexnenf in fomie of the organsi to 
The found of the vowel which makes: the l^ter part of the faid 
diphthong, the found of the firft vowel being heard only for 
one inftant. For. example, to make this expefimeiit on the 
Eng^iih found of u, as. in the word x^s£,-:^Kdiicih is x'^^y ^diphtb&ng 
comp6fed of thefe two Engli^ founds ££ and oo; die. voios 
-begins on the found ££, but iiiftantly dwindles into, and ends 
in, oo. 

The other £nglifh found of u, as in the words ugly, 
UNDONE^ BUT, and GUT, is <:6m|)ofed of' the Englifii .foufills 
Au and oo; but they require to be pronounced fo extremely 
ihort and dofe together, that, in the endeavour to prolong the 
found for this experiment, the voice will be in a continual con- 
fiifed firuggle between the two component ibunds, without 
making either of them, or any other found, diftin(5t; fo that 
the tnie-Englifh found of this diphthong can never be exprefied 
butvl^ty the aid of a (hort energic afpiration, fomething like a 
ihort cough, which makes it very difficult to our Southern 
neighbours in Europe. 

To try the lO&e experiment on the EngUih foimd of i or if, 
as I in the firft perfon, and in the words mt, bt, idle,' and 

b FINS, 



/ 
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FINE, (both which letters are th6 mai^ of one aiid tibie^fame 
diphthong found eompofed of the Englifli founds au and ee^) 
the voice begins on the found au, and immediately changes to 
EE on .which it continues: and ends. . > .■ . \ 

The Engliih found of Xj inihe words mety kt^ men^ gety is a 
diphthong compofed.of die. vocaLfounds a and e (being the fecond 
'and third vowels in the following arrangement) and pronounced 
veryfhort. • *- 

In carder the better to afcertain the tones of the feven vocal 

'founds, I have, ventured to add. a few French words in the exem- 

'plification; in the pronunciation, of which, I hope, I am not 

miftaken. If I had not thought it abfoluteZyneceflary, I would 

'not have prefimied to meddle .with any living language but 

my own; >the candid reader .wHl therefore forgive and correA 

'my errors, if I have made any in this pla<?«, by.fuj]d9ituting fuch 

other French fyllables as will anfwer the end propofed. 



<Tht. /even natural, vow^ founds jiiaybe thuf, m^ked and e?^- 

..plwie^.tQ found, , ;; 

in EngSfb as tbewordsy 

a=all, fmall, or, for^ knock, lock, ^ccur. 
_ a =man, ^can, cat, rat, 
J e=may, day, takfe, nation, 

i = fvil, keen, it, be, ihk^ity^ 

o=0pen, only, broke, hole* 



in French as the words; 

en, grande. 
P^riS,' /&^bit, jp<3rdort. ' 
fesj er. 

iPar//, hab//, ris, dit, il. 
fo/dat, rotes, offi-ir. 
«=fool, two, rule, tool, do. f ou, vous,« jOur, jalo«j?. 

{ft^rfl^ous, tune, {U''\very rare in ■■ v •'■' < • . : 

preme, cred«Hty, j Eng/i/X^. |4% pl^s,llne. . ^ . 

Diphthong 



i 
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Diphthong founds in £nglUh« 

«i = I,^e,'h/re, )jfe, r/de, fgy, fl)^ (a long found). 
ae=: met, let, get, men, (a fliort found). ' '' ' . " 
iw=you, ufe, new, due, few, (a long foiind).' 

'makes the EhgliHi Ibuild of un or' 
^(0= < ugy and is pronounced extremely 

, fhort, . 

ow=how, bough, fow, hour, gown, town, (this diphthong is 
founded long, dwelling chiefly on the latter vowel). 



i^^fkind, t/^done, begzm, 
«gly, hutf fli/rt, g<^. 



The letters and . fou^idiSy which in modem languages pafs 
under the names of diphth^gs^ /are of fuch different kind% 
that they' cdnnou.'^properl^ -.be known hy any definition I have 
ieen:^for, aGcording <o my^fenfe, -Ihe greateft part of them are 
«ot diphthongs. Therefore, that I may aot be mifunderftood, I 
will defii^e'ftjfbrojtfi' dfpbttmg to beJmade in fpe<^h, by die blending 
of fiim vwoelfDumkia iikdnrateiy.ijsitp 'oHe^ that the ea^ ihaU har-dly 
be able to diftinguifh more'th^ One.^uniform found} though, if 
produced for a lang^.'tinie thaiiufual, it will be found to con- 
tinue in a found difierent ;from< that, on which it began, or from 
■xbs dipbt6dng/outtd>, • :..-.' ! 

:'. \Aftd thersfbrei thel VQW«ts^ yv^hich -are joii^d to' make diphr 
thongs 'in "Englifli;/ ire prdooupjjed niuch Ipborter,; when jQj 
joined, liiaa as fiiigle vowels; for if the vowel founds, of which 
they: ate joqmpofed,. ^fj^ially the iAitials, are pronounced (a 
:»'ta.be eaiilyr and difUnt^y heard. fepai:ately,'th^y oeafe t9 
.beJlipliithoRg^j} atid bepome difti^dt fyUables. - ' . 

b 2 Though 
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Though the grammarians have divided the vowels into three 
clafies; long, fhort, atid doubtful; I am of opinion, that every 
oneof the fey^ has both a ^oqger and fhorter found: as, 

ct is long in all, and ih9rt mlock and oc (Ipick and (j^cj) 

A is long in ^r/», and ihort in r^/. 

£ is long in m^ and w^>(f , and fhort in /;<7//o». 

I is long in be, and fhort in //. 

is longer in hrie dian in open; long in corrode, fhort in 
corrolive. . ' 

ft) is long \Tifooif ihort (by comparifon) in foolilh. 

vis long in ///;2^ and ^///j-, and ihort in f»x>er and </</. 

But the ihorteft (bunds of o, », and'v, are long in compaiiibn 
writh the fhort founds of the four firft voweU* -i 

The Froich, the Sootch, and the Welfh, ufie all thefe vowel 
Ibuhds in their common |>i'6nuhciation; bxtt the fingUih feldom 
br never found the u in the French tone (which I have fet down 
as the laft in. the foregoing lift, and which, I bdieve, Was. the 
found of the Greek vTraiXov) except ki the! more refined tonj^ of 
the court, where it begins to obtain in a few words. .' 

1 have been told, the moft correft Italians ufe only five vow^ 
bounds, omitting the firft and feventh, or the «e and the u. 
Perhaps the Romans did the fame : for it appears by the wordis 
'Whidi Aiey IxMTOwed ircnn the Greeks in latter times^ .that they 
mrere at a lofs how to write the q and the u in Latin idtters^ 

As the Greeks had all the feven marks,, it is to be prefumed 
'tiiat at fome period they muft have ufed them to exprefs fb many 
tdififerent ]ibunds» But having had the of^rtunityilifxanivei^fing 
with a learned modern Greek, I find, though tl^ey ftill }ife all 

the 
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PREFACE. xiii 

thfi feven marks, they are very far from making the diftinftion 
among their founds which nature admits of, and which a perfeift 
language requires: but all nations are continually changing both 
their language and their pronunciation ; though that people, who 
have marks for feven vowels, which are according to nature the 
competent number, are the leaft excufable in fuffering any 
change, whereby the proper diftinftion is loft. 

Some very ufeful alterations and additions might be made 
among the conibnants, towards attaining a rational orthography. 
But I itbrbear to go any farther here, on this head, than juft to 
throw out thefe hints; from which it may be judged, w*hat very 
great advantages might arife to the lingual and literary commerce 
of the world, by a fet of learned men fitting down, under fome 
refpe^able authority, to reform the alphabet, fo as to make it 
contain diftindl elementary marks for expreffing all the lingual 
founds of the European languages at leaft; in doing which, the 
difficulty would be infinitely over-balanced by the great and 
^^^eral utility* 

So much it was ncceflary for me to fay on the incongruity 
between our prefent letters and our natural elementary founds;, 
becaufe having, for many years paft, confidered that and the 
melwfy and meqfure oijpeecb together, as parts of the fame fub- 
.je6t, it is probaWe, I may have uied, in the following iheets„ 
expreffions with a latent reference to thefe elementary founds, 
which, without this flight explanation, might be unintelligible. 

But to return to the immediate fubje<5l of the following eflay. \ 
Set out with fuppofing the reader to have fbme practical knowledge 
ctf modem mufic; — I fay pra^ical, for without that in fbme 

degree. 
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degree, it is next to imjwffible by theory alone, to comprehend 
clearly and diftindtly, either the rhythmical or metrical divifions 
of time; the diflference between empbajis ztvSl force of loudnefs\ 
and Hill lefs the differences of accent, acute^ gravej and the 
circumflexes. To muficians, thefe will be no difficulties at all; 
and a very few leflbns of a mafter, either on a bafs vied, or a 
gYQzt^ pitch-pipe^ or the voice, will be fufficient to enable any 
perfon, with a tolerable ear, to overcome them. 

Mufic among modems, though much cultivated for pleafure, 
has beeii coniidered by men of letters, at beft, only as a feniihirie 
ornament, or an amufement for an hour of relaxation ; but, if 
this fyftem be adopted, the grammarian muft either aflbci'ate 
with, or fubmit himfelf to, the mufician, until fuch time as hfc 
himfelf becomes a mufician : for, to make the beft ufe of this 
knowledge, it lliould be blended w ith the firft doftrinal elements 
of fpeech^ ' And now, m fupport of this opinion, becaufe I 
know ancient, or claflical, authorities are oftentimes' more ccm^ 
vincing than modern reafon, I will call a few to my affiftahce^ 
^lian in his Various Hiftories, b. VII. ch. r5'. tells us ('Hyijr* rijc 
5aA^V(7>jf, &c.), " When the ^Tityleniaris had the chief command 
" at fea, they inflided this pimilh'ment on their deferting allies, 
*' nat their children fbould not leain letters ^ nor be inJiruSIed in 
^* niufic\ being, in their opinioh, tile heavieft of all puBiifti'- 
'^^ ments, to live (h dy.oAU k^ dfjisafx) unlettered and unmu- 
^* sical/' WhehP^r/;/^;7(?, inTeraice^s Eunuch (adt iii. fc. 2.), 
is extolUng the accomplifliments of the flav^ prefented to T^haiSy 

* I mean by a gnat pitch-pipe^ any large ftuie-pipty Or dhpafon-pipi of an organ^ fitted 
\y\t\\ a long Aiding fto})per, hj means of which, may be made, Aiding tones, like tli9re of 
the voice* 

he 
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« 

he, fay^ : ,.", Examine.hlm m Jiterature, prove him in gymnaftics, 
** try him in mujtc^ I will vouch him Ikilled in every thing 
** beconpiing a gentleman.'* Socrates^ in Plato's dialogue called 
^eageSy. alks the young man, " Whether his father had not 
** taught him all thofe things in which noble youths were com- 
** monly inftrufled; y^tififixToi t£, h^ xi^^i^nv, ^ zotTiUiuv, ^ tijv 
" uX?^v dyuvixv', that is, literature, music, wreftling, and the 
" Gfther exercifes.*' Xenopborty treating of the manners of the 
Lacedamonians, fays : " But other Greeks, and efpecially thofe 
" who wifti to have their children educated in the moft elegant 
.**. manner, as foon as they are able to underftand what is faid, 
*.*. put them under the care of (jta,i$cx.ywyHQ dB^OLitevonag) fervants 
**, qap^blp. of conducting their education; and immediately alfo 
" fend them to maft^ers to teach them (aJ y^a/xjiMtTa, jj fUBffixnvt « 
** TK iv TtaTMi^^^t) letters, mu/icy . and corporal exercifes** Cicero " 
(in his firft hook of Tufculan Queftions) tells us, " Sumniam 
« eruditioiiem Gneci fitam cenfebant in nervorum vocumqtie 
** pntibus. Igitur et Epaminondas .... fidibus praeclart^ 
" c^cinifle dicitur. Themiftocles ..... cum in epulis recu- 
" faflet lyram, . habitus eft indodtior : ergo in Graeci^ ixiuiioi 
'* floruerunt, difcebantque id omnes, nee, qui nefciebat, fatis 
** exeultus dodtrin^ putabatur.** " To fing, and play on mu- 
" iical inftrumentSji was by the Greeks held to be a chief part 
", of polite education. Epami^nondas . . . . was faid to have 
** been a fine performer. Themiftocles, . . . . .for having 
" refufed the lyre at an entertainment^ was accounted an igno- 
.", rant fellow. Therefor^, in Greece muficians flouriflied; every 

" one 
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** one learned that art ; and whofoever knew it not, was looked 
" upon as under-bred.** 

We have iome foundations m England for bringing up fcholars 
both to mufic and letters at the fame time;, but hitherto thefe 
fludies have not been joined together, fo as to afford mutual 
fupport to each other. In the education of a modem gentleman,' 
mulic has only been confidered on the fide of entertainment, 
not on that of ufeful erudition : and thofe who have made this 
art their profeflion (with the exception of very few) have feen it 
in the fame light. For to excel in the practical part has been fo 
lucrative, that they have generally given all their time and 
application to attain that end, to the negledt both of literature 
and fcience ; and hence, I fuppofe, it is, that, being looked upon 
only as the minifters of our pleafures, we do not give them the 
fame rank in public eftimation, as we do to the profeflbrs oif 
other fciences. Moreover, having never yet blended the ftudy 
of mufic and language together, fo as to treat the modidation of 
fpeecb as a genus of thujic under the rules of Mehpceia^ it is not 
to be wondered at, that the Greek writers in this learning have 
been overlooked or mifunderftood. However, I fliould think it 
is in the power of our univerfities to bring this fcience (and 
the arts under it) into fome better degree of note than it has 
been hitherto; and as it lies propferly within their province, I 
hope, they will think it not beneath their attention : for it is too 
much to expedt from the accidental labours of private volunteers, 
that the overwhelmed ruins of a Herculaneum ihould be 
retrieved from rubbifli, and reftored to their former fplendour* 
I But 
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fiut if the atmufoi ^ fiib^d have inclination atid power fuffi- 
cient to difappoint fuch an expe<Station for fome time, may we 
not ftill hope, that the fyftem propofed in this Eflay mly be 
patronized by the ladies. The ftudy of mufic being almoft 
univerfally thought a neceflary part of their edi|cati(>n, th&f will 
find no difficulty in underftanding the fubjedt of jthis treatife; 
and if they fhould make the care of their nurfery tUeir principal 
amufement, as all the beft of them do, may we not expe<St to 
fee the rifing generation inftrudted by their fair mothers in the 
joint knowledge of letters and mufic, and our typical, marks of 

ACCENT, QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and FORCE, added 

to their fpelling book (which will then be a compleat Gradus 
ztdParnaJum), and as familiarly known as the alphabet. 

Then if the Attic plant of literature fliould thus fpring from' 
the labours of thofe lovely psedagogues, its branches may in time 
ipread abroad, and its fruit at length be propagated and cidti« 
vated to the utmoft perfection in thofe renowned femioaiies of 
the Mufes, on the banks of the Ills and Caqi. 

* UnflcUIed in Bvufic. — ^I have met with no one to whom this fyftem has been CQmnfuni> 
Gated, that was not immediately convinced «f its truth and utility; but'fbme of the amoufti 
(though otherwife peribns of genius), upon reflexion, have feemed not well pleafed with the 
diicovery, by endeavouring to prove its inutility. However inconfiftent this conduft may 
appear, w« know, by other inftanoes Ln mankind, it is not unnatural : for we find many, 
who are lefi albamed to ej^fe -their vices, than to acknowledge their poverty. 
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SUB-DUPLE, 
SUBrXRIPLE, 

FORTE, . 

PIANO, 

ALLEGRO,. 

ADAGIO). 

LARGO, 

BTACCAiTOj 



SOSTENUTO, 



VXHtimATION OF SOME MARKS OF ABBREVlATtON AND MUSICAL 
TERMSjL USED IN THIS TREATISE. 

f equal, or equivalent to; as, 2 and 3= 5 ; that i% 
2 and 3 are equal to 5. 

plus,, more,, or to. be added; as 2+3=5; ^^^ 
1+1= 1=1+1+1; that is,^ two halves are equal 
to one whole; and one whole,, being equal 
to three-thirds; of confequence two halves 
M« equ2d to three-thirds,, as 7+1= j+}+ }♦ So- 
t; t-=^'= t tX;. fee.page.8,, 25,. Sec, 

half, "Ibeing proportionally as much below 

a third, J unity, as double and triple are above it*. 

loud.. 

foft.. 

quick, or f aft".. 

.flow; 

a middle degree between faft and flow; 

iiicceffive tones with a ihoit pointed exprefltonj, 
and' fo diftind^tly founded; that they feem as 
if. feparated by fmall interruptions. . 

the contrary xojt'accato ; that is, fucceflive tones 
fo blended and fo evenly fupported, that no - 
interruption, of fbund.can.be perceived, be-r 
tween them* 

Another marks and terms are explained as they occur.. 
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1HAD long ent^rtamed camions concenung the melody 
and rhy.tlwn^s:. of modern, languages, and particularly of 
the Englifl^, which ma^e. me :think our theatrical recitals 
w^re capable of bfing accompanied with a bafs, as thofe 
of the antient Greeks and Romans were, provided a method 
of notation were contrived to mark the varying foimds in 
common fjpeedi, which I perceived .. to run through a large 
extent between acufe and grave; though they feldom or never 
Coincided, iii their periods, with any of the tones or femitones 
of our ordinary, mufic, which is an imperfect mixtiu-e of thofe 
two geneira, ' called by the Greeks diatonic and chromatic, 
• I was of opinion that, in pronunciation, the voice moved 
up and down by fuch fmall gradations as that, whether the 

B degrees 
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degrees were by quarters of a diatonic tone, or by fmaller 
diviliofls, fisey feem^Jt, in cumpsuiiuii witii tfaofe of 6nr cbro^ 
matico-diatonicy to be by imperceptible Aides. 

But though liiad often communicated thefe notions to many 
gentlemen of genius and learnifig, as well as capital artifts, 
hoping fbme of them would turn their minds to the revival of 
the antient chromatic "xaik enbarptonic genera of mufiC) and of a 
proper bafs accompaniment for the declamation of the ftage, fb 
long loft; yet I never digeiled my own thoughts on paper, till my 
learned and honoured friend Sir John Pringle, Prefident of the 
Royal Society, delired me to give him, in writing, my opinion on 
the mujicalpart of a very cvMious and ingenious work lately pub- 
lifhed at Edinburgh, on 'tife Origin ttftd Progrefs of LahptagCy 
which I ihould find principally in part II. book ii. chap. 4. 
and 5, wherein feveral proportions, denying that our language 
has either the inek^ of moifuktiion, or the rhytimus of quantity^ 
gave occafion to the following fyftematic attempt to prove the 
contrary. And as tlie flftftanoe of it Was origflnally oommu- 
iiicated to that gentleman in two letters, fo I have ccHitinued ihs 
feme fcMin of divifion here, by giving it in two parts. 

THE PROPOSITIONS CONTROVERTED. 

See Oiigin and Progrefs, vol. II. p. 276, &c. ** That there is 
*' no accent, fuch as the Greek and Latin accents, in any modem 
** language. — ^And laftly, the impofiibility for us, that are not 
'< accuftomed to it, to found thofe antient accents, has perfwaded 
" many people that it was as impoflible for the antients to do it.** 

f, 298^ 
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P. 298. " Mr. Fofter woxild fain perfuade us, that iii Englifh 
" there are accents, fuch as in Greek or Latin; but to me, it is 
" evident that there are none fuch: by which I mean, that 
** we have no accents upon fyllabies, vffeich are mufical tones, 
" differing in acutenefs and gravity, — For though there are 
" changes of voice in our fpeaking, from acute to gravcy and 
« <(nceverfdj thefe changes are not ttpon JyOahks^ but u^ imrds 
** Vixfenttncesi* P. 299. **Ottr accents-*-r-neMiw sare nor can by 
" their nature be fubje^ted to any rule; whereiad tfee antient, — ^ 
*f are governed by rules, Bee. -^-* We hav« accents in fingiifh, 
** aifid fyllabic accents too; -but diere is fio change of 4be tone in 
" /;&tf/«; the voice is only raifed more, & as to be huder upon 
**.one fyttaHe4iian another. — That there is no other diiference 
" is a matter of fa<St, that muft be detentiiiied by muiicians. 
X* Now I appeal 'fo therii, whether th6y can perceive any dif- 
*' ference of tone betwixt the accented and unaccented fyllable 
(E« cof ahy^^*»rd? And if there be none, ^len.is the mujic of our 
i^fa^giea^Cf in 'this refpedt, noMng hetter than the ntujic of a 
** drunty in which we perceive no difference except that of 
** louder or fofter,"^ 
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TT 7E fuppofe the reader tp have jfome JcpQwledge of the mo- 

^ ^ dern fca^e and notation of mufic, namely the cbrpmaticQ^ 

diatonic \ which may be defined pradicajly, as, ; * 

A feries of founds moving diftinSify from grave to. acute,, or vice 
verfd (either gradually oxfaltimj by intervals,^ of which the femii- 
tone (commonly, fo called) may be the common n^eafure or 
divifor, without,* fracSlion*, and .always d\yelling, foria percept- 
tible fpace of time, on one certam tone. . ^ * 

.: Whereas: the melody offpfecb moves rapidjy up or down,- by 
JHdeSy wherein no graduated diftiniftipn. of tpne^ qr femitones 
can be meafured by;t];ie;ear; por does tijie yoice.(ii^puf;lanj[i:^ge) 
ever <twell diftin^lv, for any i)erGei)tible fps^ceof timcy on any 
certain level or uniform tpne, except the laft tone on whi^h the 
fpeaker ends or makes a paufe. For proof of which definition 
we refer to experiment, as hereafter diredled. 

Whilft almoft every one perceives and admits fingin^ to be 
performed by the afcent and defcent of the voice through a 
variety of notes, as palpably and formally different from each 
other as the fteps of a ladder; it feems, at firft fight, fomewhat 
extraordinary, that even men of fcience ihould not perceive the 

* I omit the critical diftinfUon of major and minor tones and the dicfis, becaufe the 
modern chromatico-diatonic oftave is praftically divided into 1 2 femitones, fuppofcd equal to 
the ear* 

rapid 
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rapid Aides of the voice, upwards and downwards, in common 
fpeech; But the knowledge of the various diftin6t notes of 
ordinary mufic is not only laid open to thofe multitudes who 
learn that art; but alfo, being rendered vilible and palpable 
to the unlearned, by the keys of organs and fuch like inflxu- 
ments, it happens that almoft every one knows, the variety of 
mufic to arife, in part, from the difference of acute and grave 
tones. 

In traveling through a country, apparently level, how few 
people perceive the afcents and defcents that would aftonifh 
them, if the man of art were to demonftrate them by his inftru- 
ment, and to bring the fluggifli ftream to form a cafcade! In 
like manner, when the modulation of the melody of fpeech 
fhall be ripened into method by art, even the vulgar may be 
taught to know what the learned can ndW fcarce comprehend. 
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A METHOD OF DELINEATING NOTEjS OR CHARACTERS TO REPRE- 
SENT THE MELODY AND QUANTITY OF THE GLIDES MADE BY. 
THE VOICE IN COMMON SPEECH. 




Let the 5 black 
lines, fuch as are 
made ufe of jn i>o- 
tii^g mufic, accord- 
ing to the ordinary 
modem method, be 
drawjn, as in the 
jcnairgin,ft«3ng; and 

A A.K..^..^.....y,....^. - let them be inter- 

^ ^X • ^ lined with red or 

oh! faint black; vide/i' 

cef, with two continued lines and one dotted line between them, 
except in the interval between B and C, and in the interval be- 
tween E aijid F, as hereafter explained. So that, fuppofing the 
ftrong black line at bottom to be that whereon the note G is to 
be marked, then the {pace between that and the red or faint line 
next above it, will be the fpace for G+j tone, orGx (with a 
iingle crofs) ; and the faid red or faint line itfelf, being the firft 
red or faint line from the bottom, will be the line for G+j a 
tone, or G» (with a double crofs); and the fpace between this 
red or faint line, and the dotted line next above it, will be for 
G+l tones, or G m (with a triple crofs) ; the dotted line will be 
5 for 
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fot A, the fame tone that would have been maiiCed on the wliolis 
{pace, if there had been no red or faint lines at all. The addi- 
tional quarter tones of Ax, Am, and Amy will proceed in like 
manner; and, the fecond ftrong black line will be for the note B, 
the next fpace lor B-i-^ tone or Bx; and here, omitting the 
continited red or faint line, we come immediately to the dotted 
one, which is for G; because the mterval between B and G 
contains only two quarters, or a femitone; the interval alio 
between £ and F, being of the fame dimenfion, is provided for 
in a fimilar manner: and thefe lines,^ fo drawn, I call the Scale* 

Then, inilead of ufing round or fquare heads for the notes to 
be marked on this fcale (as in the ordinary mulic) let us fubftitute 
Jloping or curving lines, fuch as the expreflion may require; as 
^^/, or ^S,^, OT /'""^i or>s„^; which lines, when drawn 
on the foregoing fcale, will eafily fhew through how many 
quarter tones the voice is to ilide \ and thefe I call the accents or 
notes of melody. 

In the next place, the quantity or proportion of time allowed 
to each note, may be diftinguilhed by adding tails of different 
forms, always drawn upwards, to prevent confuiion, by mi{^ 
taking the head for the tail, or ^ce verfd% becaufe our heads have 
ibme refemblMice to the tails and tyes of quaVers iii the ordinary 
mufic, and our tails have fome refemblance to their heads of 
minims and briefs;, as thus. 
Various forms of tails to exprefs the difference l H 9 Y | 

of quantity,. J I I I I 

The heads which mark the accent or difference i ^ \. y\ >» 
of melody,^ J 

Tails 
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Taife andihead8j6uiedtog€ther,lthe heads bdngV Y 1 ^ 

at the bottom and the tails drawn upwards, Y ^^y^^'^^O^ ^ 

whichi being thiis joined, form^ as it were, one liote, expreffing 

ho^ accent Tcniiii quantity. i; .: ;i . ;a 

Though we differ fomewhat in form, let us liotrcver (finoe the 

meafures of time m mufic and in fpeech are both the- fame) adopt 

the names, by which the different quantities or proportion? of 

time, are diflinguiflied in common mufic. 

$uch;a9 . a fcmi-brief = i mii]iim$=^ 4. crotchet? = 8 quavers. 

For which let our marksbe,^, ^^ ^^yl^^CW'^yjilJ^ 
And let the refts or paufes be reprefented thus, 

a fenii-bricf reft = % minim refts =4 crotchet refts = 8 quaver refts. 

, .1 ; = , -- .= rrrr =-nT>;"mi 

We alfo adopt the method ufed in common mufic, of iengthen- 

mg a note, by the ad.dition of a point, as, 

Then the note, on the foregoing fcale, oy^r the interjection Ob/ 
whofe duration in time is only that of a crotchet, reprefents the 
melody of the voice to have made a flide from B to Ex, and 
thence down again to C«; a flight, up and down, through nine- 
teen quarter tones; and this I apprehend may very properly be 
called a circumflex. 

In devifing a fcheme for expreffing on paper the mufical Aides 
of the voice, in the melody of fpeech, I chofe one which might 
come as near as poffible to the modern notatidn of mufic, . in 
order to make it the eafier to be comprehended by thofe whofe 
ideas of founds and meafure of time are already formed on that 

plan. 



plain. I had no intention of imitating th6 figures of the Greek 
accentsi and yet, by meer accident, in pndiiirig my own fcheme, 
I found my hew invented notes were exa<5tly in the Greek form; 
From this fortuitous coincidence j may we n6t fufpeiSl, that we 
have hit oh the true iheaning of the Greeks (who wrote, as we 
do, from the left to the right) by their marks, of acute for the 
flide. upwards, and of grave for the Hiding return dowiiwards; 
for (omitting the tails, which are only for the t>urpoie of mea- 
furing the time,) to mark a flide progteffiyely upwards .by 

our fyftem, it muft go thus j/" ~ . and progreffively down* 

oh! 

tv ards, thus, "^ ^ . Why did the Greeks mark dieir accents 

hoi - , . , . 

by exactly fuch floping lines,^ if they did not mean them as we^ 
do, for the expreffion of a flide upwards y/^ y or of a flide 
downwards "V^ ? 

I muft allow, however, that this coincidence between the 
marks which I have adopted and thofe ufed by the Greeks is fome-. 
what extraordinary, confidering that they called their moft acuta 
found, low ; and their moft grave foimd, hlg)a. ; and alfo that their 
diftin(5tions of notes in writing, were not made by polition as ours 
are (that is, the higher notes occupying the higher parts of the 
fcale, and vice ver/aj; lS& their notation ran in one ftrait line, 
each different note bemg diflinguifhed by a particular character, 
like a line of common writing. But to folve this difficulty to 
myfelf, J have fuppofed their calling the graveft note, high; 
and the moft acute, low; was .in relation to the pofition oC 
their notes on their inftruments : for I thi|^k their expreflions of 

C mrctjis 
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l;rir«(rff and«i;tfe4««^ * iaisiipjplied to the {tcutt^ and of hkaa to tEe 

graee\ feem to imply that they coniidered the voice as alcending toi 

the^fl:, anddefcehdingtoth^ laft; ifor unieis they had been led | 

by this fentiment, they ihould have made thek marks for the acute 

and grave quite contrary to what they really did, aiad to what I 

have ilone, by making them conformable to our modern notation 

of mulic. 

if the learned author of the Origin and Progrefs of Language^, 
had conceived that the melody of our fpeech v^ras formed by 
jQides, he wbuld have found his <juotation (page 278.) from 
Dion. Thrax, (tpwyijf aV^fj^jja/f ii^(ioyi8y h xccr dmruaiv h r^ o^uoc 

to have been perfeAly agreeable to our fyfbem; and his difficulty 
to comprehend why the grave, marked on a laft fyllable, ftiould 
(by foaie xx)tnmentators be faid to) denote the acute wxniid 
vanifli, if he had confidered that a grave accent muftT^egin com- 
paratively acute, in order to end grave, by Aiding downwards. 

The true fenfe of thefe words of Dionyfius is probably this i 
" That accent is the change of the enharmonic voice, by an 
^ extent or ftretch up to the acute, or by levelling it to the grave,, 
^ or by making a circuit in the circumflex." In other words,, 
Hiding up to the acute, iKding down to the grave, and Aiding up 
and down, without change of articulation in the circumflex., 

Suppofe the word ai/javof to be noted in our ^ ^ 
manner: au, with the acute, rofe or Aid up ^ 

about a fifth; ja, with a grave, fell or flid 

* Ariftid. Quint, fays cxprefsly (m Meibom. vpl. II. p. ^. and 9.) ytifilM ii, i /a^k |3*- 
fJrn^j xflfrwJev avxftip>(uv»rS 9rv«uj*Alo«* i J' iJorfic^fwl-^»»x5« v^ottp^rs ; irhat-is, ft •grave found is 
produced from 4^ JDottoof or loweft psrt ^f the liceatb ; and an acute fouad^ &ani the <^ or 
upper part. 

3 down 
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^own to the common le!v«U> confbqnently^ to let vie Ai^ to. the 
grave^ in like manner> the voiee mnft be allowed to get to the 
top, or acute part of the grave, in order to fUdr down again; 
oth^rwife, if the iclentical tone that! ^« ended on fhonld be con- 
tinued uniformly to the %yhcfe of the fyllable ydf^ it would fefl 
under the defcription or definition of common fong^ by dweUing 
for a perceptible fpace of time on one tone. Wherefore I think 
it muft be imderftood, that acute and grave were not iingle fixed 
tones, like the notes of diatonic raufic, but were die marks of 
vocal Hides; viz. that the acute began grave and (snded acute; 
and on the contrary, the grave began acute aaid ended grave« 

As all fpeech) profd ^ veil as poetry, Mis naturally. under 
emphatkal ctivifions, which I will call cadences: Lee the thefit 
or pulfatkui, which points ont thofe ^ivifions, be ina]:1;;ed by 
barsy as in ordinary mufic. Modem muiiciansy very impco* 
perly, 1:1;^ the v^ords acctnted and unaccentM'vcL ti^ie place of ^efis 
and ariis ; but the proper ienfe of accent xefers only to the melody 
of acute zad grave, or diverfity of tone; whereas the tbefis^md, 
arjis Ihoidd ^late fodely to pulfatiou and remifion. 8y which 
diveriity of exprefllon^ emphatic and remtfs, the modes ojf time 
are pointed out, and the meafure govcxned. 

Of modes of tizne there are only two genera; the one, where 
the whole time of a bofy or cacfence, is divided by 2, and its^ fob« 
duples &c fulxriples; the other^ where the whole time of a bar 
or cadence is divided by three, and its fub^uples cw lubotriples^ 
More ihall be faid of this and of emphaiis hereafter, under the 
head of Meafure or JSJhythmus. 

C 2 Almoft 
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; Almdft every fyilible in our language (monofyllables excepted) 
is afib£ted pofitively either to the arfis ovtbefisy though fome are 
pf a common nature, and may be ufed with either. 

Our heroic, or ten fyllable lines, moft commonly begin with 
ja fyllable under arfis : and fuppofing the line to confift of 5 feet^ 
or rather according to our fyflem, of 5 bars or cadences of 
jnufical.time (exclulive of refts or paufes), there wiU be half a 
bar at the beginning, and half a bar at the end; that is, it will 
iegin with arfis and end.with tbefis: but fometimcs the affection 
pf the firfl fyllable is fo.jwfitive to tbefis^ as to oblige the meafure 
of the line to begin with a whole bar (for the beat, or tbefis, con- 
ftantly falls on the firfl note or fyllable of the bar); but always 
■ibme rejis or paufes are neceflary, as being more agreeable both 
to the &n£e ^d to the meafure; fo that, including the refiSy a 
iiliei of nominal 5 feet, or ten.fy-Uables.in words, occupies at 
leall the time of 6 bars or cadences , as in the example following; 
in which the fyllable, obf is pofitively empbatica/ and under 
tbefis, and the fyllable our (agreeable to the fenfe in this expref^ 
fion) is, as pofitively, remifs, an^ under ctrfis^. 

But here let it beobferved^ that ikil^empbafis of cadenee zxi6. 
Ihe expr^n of hudnefs,. are not. to be confidered as equivalent 
terms or affections of ihe fame kind; for the arjis, of remi/s<, may 
"be hud, QTforJe;iand.\^eibefiSy ov.en^batic^ piano ovfoft\ oeca— 
fionally. lYasi tbefis and arfis being periodically alternate, whether 
expre0ed- or fuppofed;. whereas the applications of the ^/^/^^ and. 
piano zx^ ad libitum, ox apropos* 

Therefore, befide: the characters, which diftinguifh the vaiiety 
of founds and of meafure of time, therq are-others required to 

:: '.. mark. 
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tsksik w^ere the f^ne aild piano ihouldbe exiH-efl^. Thempd^oi} 
muficiaAs have no other chaira<Stecs for thefe than the words; 
themfelves. However, they will be better fupj^ed inoui^ fbh^ipe 
by the afper ^ , Mid lenis > ^of the Gri^eks^ y the ere/ceftdoi rinjbr^ 

zandOy or Jwelljhj vvW^AAA » ^^^th.'^fmorzandt)^ ov dying' 

^^$ by lA^AA^^'Vfli^' ^^ which will be more conveniently, 
written undet than over the words^ to prevent their interfering^ 
Vrith apoitrophejs. or tittles of the Letter /. 

TH*. FOREGOING CHARACTERS APPLIED IN THE FOLLOWING 

EXAMPLE.. 




Oh, happinefs! our 



being's end and ' aim ! - 

f\/\A/VW. M^vVy f) ^^^VV\/\^ 



lii an attempt fo new in our age, as the reducing common 
^ech ta regular notes^^ it will not be expedted that this firll 

* * I'Riean^ by ^opfting thefe marks, to infinuate a Gon]e£hire;-and, M lam right, wlR 
not the necdfity of twojpirits, as well as two accents, be apparent ?-^Though very learned mea 
hayc thought otherwife. In the ancient guttural languages, the forte was probably afpirated ; 
that is, the found of the letter H was frequently thrown in : for a frequent energic ^piration U 
9L4>riiici|>al<au(e of the Irifh vicious 'tono in pronouncing Engl ifli; and that aijnrated tcpe is 
derived from the original Irilh language, which, like all the other antient languages, is 
cuKtr^mcly gpttoral. . ' * . 

t ^dTay 
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^ay ihould be extremely accurate; fbr' there is a great latitude 
in the flides not oiily of different fpeakers, but alfo of the £;ime 
i|)e^er at differeiit times. 

ipeople who play by ear on inftruments of muik, as well Qb 
thofe wha play by notes, cai\ fcldqm play their voluntaries >a 
fedbnd time without great variatibd. Now all people'^ oi-ators 6f 
pulpit, bar, and ftage, in refpedt of the ttielddy'sm4 rhythmus 
of language, are but as players of voluntaries exhibiting by ear, 
having no notes as a teft or ftandard-to prove their corrc<anefs, 
and to meafure the degrees of their excellence. 

We have heard of Bettertoh, BoothV arid Wilks, and£mieof 
us have feen Quin ; the portraits of their perfons are probably 
preferved, but no models of their elocution remain ; nor any 
prodfi^ except vague aiTertions aiid arbitrary opinions, to dead& 
dn the con^iarative merits in the way of their profeflioh, between 
them and the modems. Had fome of the celebrated fpeeches 
from Shakefpeare been noted and accented as they fpoke them,' 
ive ihould be able now to judge, whether the oratory of our 
A^ge is improved or debafed. If the method, here eflayed, can' 
be brought into familiar ufe, the types of modem elocution may 
be tranfmitted to pofterity as accurately as we have received the 
muiical compofitions of Corelli. 

But perfection and accuracy in this art can only be attained by 
experience and a clofe attention, in eftimating the pitch and 
extent of vocal ihdes by the ear, with the affifhmce of a proper 
inftrument. 

1 hope, however, this example will fhew, that the fftehdjf of 
Speech, is formed by flides\ and that by thefe, or fome other apt 

tharadterS) 
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fh prn Bia r s, ■tibe.nnifical i^spmf&9S^ .oii^^^m^h mxf ^ iMfidM 
and commruuctttid jji ii!ri9tii)g» 

But if this, eiifef be not fuj^clpat |o pro^ ^bat tjie nufitei^ tjf 
fpeecbisy let us, iii theaejpt place,^ endeavour to fliew what it is hoK 

It is not like the ^jj^damation of a paofli-clerk announcing 
&epfaimi ^f • 



a^E^E 



fibz:l=^ 



:32rE: 



g^ 






Let us fing to the praife and glciry of God f 

where th^ whole f^ntence is in one tone^ without any change of 
acute or grave* 



i # 4 .#M.|| i p .l^^-^-p^. p *-&^ > Og » 



i 



Oh, Ixappinefs! — o\ir beings end and aim;! . 
Neither is it like the intonation pf thecjionrflates,. orpreeeQtor 
in our cathedrals^ wTiere tibe <;hange of tone is made J)etw)Qe(k 
one fentcnce.and another^ pr between one word and an9tl)Ler.p 
that is, where the change is made, not upon fyUablei^ but upm 
words ox/entences. 



"i- 



(S\ 



>]P 5^,":P':"":: P^ '" ^^f ^ ^ '^ ^^V^ 



Lord ! have mercy upon us ! 
5^-f :i-. ; f.7ff;;:pf:;i~ ^^i:i^::\': p-^ 



I 



Oh,, happincTsi— r<mr4)eiBgfs jendand aim! 
Now to fubmit thefe -feveral examples to the judgement of 
ccmunon ears, let a bafs viol have a paper pafted on the whole 
length.of the finger-board near the 4th ftring, marking all the 

chromatico- 



/ 
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^in>cna&cMi&t<x^6 ftops or frets, ftiits^ble to that bafs/ from tEe 

t)ottom to the top, as in the figiire-reprefented below. 

"» For the experiment of the ilides, let the 4th firing (though 

^^'-*- ^ be called SE 



ailually tuned to 



m) 



for the fake of 



keeping our ilides within the compafs of the five black lines, or 
nearly fo jr and alfo to keep the hand, making the Aides, fo high 
on the fhif t, as never to fall down to the open ftring. 

Then while the player draws the bow 
over the 4th ftring, let him try, by Aiding 
his left hand on the fame ftring up or 
down the finger-board, to imitate the rapid 
turns or fledtions of the voice in common 
fpeech, and he will foon find, that they will 
have either their beginnings or endings, 
for the moft part, in the intervals between 
the fretts; which intermediate flops, we 
may call quarter tones : for it will be accu- 
rate enough for our purpofe, to call every 
degree of tone a quarter, that does not 
coincide with any tone or femitone of the 
chromatico-diatonic. And then, if he can 
pronoimce, being thus ailifted by the in- 
ftrument, all the foregoing examples, as they are written or 
noted, the auditors will moft probably agree in the following 
conclufions. 




I ft, That 



I ft, That the found or meJody of fpeecb is not monotonous^ or 
confined like the found of a drum, to exhibit no other changes 
than thole of hud or foft, 

2dlyy That tlj^ chang£|^of ^ce ^m tKfite to grave ^ and 

vice verfd^ do not proceed by pointed degrees coinciding with 

the divifions of the chromatico-diatonic fcale; but by gradations 

,tiiat feeip: iiiftiu^ly imaUjep (whic]i yf(p i^^/SStd^; an^ dioiigh 

iaito^jetber of: »;g?eat.exi6fnj:*/^?eiyB|,t^;^id (fpp liie^c^^eiifced 

fa«) tcr.l».<!iftin<SUyvfilMiyid?4«:9o^ .^?>ft be 

ifiibniifted ^>J[oxofiSfi^mk-S^Hf.9f{mHff!^^ 

-chfomatic. . .,-,;.);- . . , • r 

3dly, That thefe changes are nuide, not only upon words s^id 

IfyUaW«», th«f vie^ !flid(5?, 4>t,;lca^j,.tJ^\^li,'a^.gp^/ji^e«t^t^ 
.the Greeks. ^^j^Kred tQ.thla^^ac(^n^f that>^ ^1^ fifth, 

•moreot.lefs.,- ■ , . • • r,. . • .-. ; v f.-. ^,,.-,1 vf.f, - . -;.]?(': wr .■: . •.; 






- : J i* 



/!' L- :. , -:•. 



) v../: 'A 
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•'" ■ ' ■•. • •■•"• • •• ■ ■'■-:■-.' ■■'■: ;n.. •/...■<:; ': • •.,.•.:■ . , 

rbytbmusy being more iiguificant, as generals, than <Mtr vcdgar 
Wheth^^i^e n27l^'¥HfSBai»d:»^^(^(hjr<l^i0^eai6tf^^^^ 

<^6tys(Wli»%[']ri^««i diB^^^'ia2SJld£»dd (^^1fftUk;fl^ftlidmilf) 
are now fb thoroughly known all over Europe, that, i;^t)i)a'littiie 
alteration and addition, they Mrill ferve better for the exponents of 
what I hd,ve to ofifer concerning rhythmus, than if I was ta 
attempt to follow die obfcure track of another fyflem, now totally 
imknown to the majority, and only very imperfedtiy to the 
few. 

When the cadences of our language, either poetry or profe,. 
are properly marked in our way, every perfbn initiated in the 
pradtical knowledge of mufic, will be able to comprehend our 
meamng, and to read the words according to the mehdy and 
r^K/^»i we ihall mark to them. Neither would the Greek feet, . 
under all their various names, anfwer in any fuitable degree to the 
iKytlimus of our language ;^for the commentators have told us„ 
3 their 

\ 



their long ajid ihc^rt fyllablesw^r^ in^roporti<^n toe^cl^ ^ther, (^nly^ 
^ 2 to x^ whereas in 9iir fhythrqiis^e l^a\^ the feyeral proTOr- 




whpevef tfkes 
ivill find it much 
wards, Tyhen he may perhaps be abl^ tp dete,dl the errors of 
<x>minentato^ fomjp^ of whpm. not j^jing m^i^i^i^hs, ^miiunder- 
Itood the fubje(^ ^hey undeitopk. to epqpound. \' . , , 

The fifth chapter of part 11. book ii. of 7^e (^t^/t; qndPro^refs 
qf Lan^ua^Sf tneats, apcordinff 40 the plan of the qoptents place<i 
at the head of the chapter, ." Of rhythm in £:eneral, and the 
" divifion of it initb the rhythm of motion without foimd,~ 
" Subs;diviiion of the rhythm of Youiid. into. fiye different fpe- 
** cie^.-r-pf tiat fpede^ o^ it wjiich^s calle^d qyi^tit j or jn^trc.^ 
" Verie in Enehih not made by iouantit^, but by \fhat we ,Call 
** aecenjfJ' The ingepipus author refolyes the c^erent perifep- 
tions, of found, as acute ^d crave : of cadencsi ^ arfis and thefis; 
of quantity y as long and ihortf !juui of quajif^j asUoj^d and'fpit; 
into ope ongifial caufe, imthn* . Which^ hpyy'eyer trup,'le$|ms 
not fo nece^ary m this place, as it would have l^fe^^ to have 
defcribed, in apt terms, how thefe feveral efie<Sts of motion 
differed from each other. He has very.juftly explained the^tnie 
f^n(e of the term ficcent; jnd yet, from. top i^udi comj^laifajice 
to. ^.vulgar error, ufes it^i^;i a fqafe contrary to his^own d^nition, 
an4 con^lS^ to ^soypi, verj feniible remark at^t^e pnd of this 
^l^apter. <S.In matten^of^i^i^^c/^the id^as o^^^ 
" fl^ould be kept, and exprefled by different names: for, as I 

Da " obferved 
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** oblerved before, I am perfuaded that it was fome fuCh coiifu- 
" lion in the ufe of the word pro/d^y, that contributed to lead 
"men into the error concerning t"he' "ancient 'tfirr^^//." p. 328. 
^Therefore, in order to avoid the confunon iiiade by moderns in 
the mifnf^ Qf the word accent ^ let us call the note or fy liable on 
which the cadence falls, heavy j and, where neceflary, denpte it 
by this mark {a ).j and the note, or fyllable, eirbneoufly called 
unaccented^ we will call ligbt^ and mark it thus (>.); and as we 
ihall find, there are, two fprts of light notes,* ^ let the lighteft be 
repr^fented thtis (••). 

OiXr breathing, the beating of our pulfe,' and our movement 
in )valking, make the divifion of time by pointed and regular 
cadences^ fainiliar and natural to us. Each of thefe movements, 
or cadences^ is divided into two alternate piotions, fignificantly 
exprefled by the Greek words arjts and ib'eJtSj raijing and pojing^ 
or fettinjg down ; the latter of which, coming down as it were 
with^^ei^ht, is what we mean to call beavy^ being the moft 
euejgic or emphatic of the tv^o; the other, being more remifs, 
and with lefs empBiaiis, we call Ugbt. . ^ 

So when we lift our foot, in order to walk, that motion is 
arfts^ or ligbt\ and when we put it on the ground, in order to 
proceed, . that adk of po^ng is //&^j, or i&tf<wv. 

If we count on bur fingers every ftejp or cadence we make in 
walking,, we ifhall find each of th«n confiiHng of, and fub- 
divided by, thefe two motions, arfis and thejisy or the light and the 
bea^\ acid if we count only on every* felcond cadence or ftep 
(which makes a pace), we fliallfind each' pace fub-divided by 

four 
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fpur tnotk>ns ; tWd of whidb will be thefes or bemy^ and the otheie 
two arfes or Ugbt* . i 

This divifkm of the ftep by the. even number 2, iand of the 
pace t>y the even nilmber 4> naturally arifes firxnu the walk of ft 
ibund^or perfeAman. ' ' .•: 

The halting of a lame man makes a pace divifible into fix^ 
inftead of four; that is, the tbejis or pqfing of one of his ieet 
refts twice as long on the ground as that of the other foot;: 
confequently, m each pace of this lame walk, there will he one 
tbejis of io much greater weight or emphafis than theother^ that 
the fecond thefis appearsy'^in comparifon with it, to be light. 
Wherefore this whole pace is coniidered only as one cadence, 
divided unequally into heavy (a), lighteft (..), light (/.), ^d 
lights (..). 

H€re &en are two general modes or measures of time. The 
^rfty wherein each ftep makes a cadence^ and is divided equally 
by the ev^ number a, and the pace, or double cadence, by '44 
aiid^ ui mufic called common time^ andante, or the MSAStmEof 
a march. Thit fecond, where the wh(de pace, makiixg only one 
cadence, may be equally divided by the number 6>, as the double 
of 3 ; and is called tripk time, or the measure of the minuet 
and jigg. But the two fteps. eompoiing the pace of triple time^ 

are fo far diflimilar, that one of them is compofed by 3 -h i ^^d the 



other by 1 + 1 ; as, ^ ^f < ^ J q , J ^ | : which diverfity, when 



flowi 
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-tbrtfi niaka the graoefM YvdQtf of Hbfi mi|Ulft| and, wlvcQ 
fafter, the merry hobble of the jigg ♦. 

.;Nib(W oil fpeecb, as wdl os other siTiiic, is fu/lj^ii^ jip t^ in- 
flubnce of c adiv cjs, by <7f;^j aad /Ag^/, or the i^ki v^d die J^etn^ 
as well as of measure, which determines tho£e <94eB6e6 tp th« 
CffiH/Mua'oriht tr^Ie, and Uksmf^ to the affedtion of qitantitt 
(as an inferior divifioa of iiHrrAMVt or measure) by the loftg 
attd'thejAMT/. 

t And as the kf^ of iyllaldes, as weU a$ iheir jMffticular 
affixations to the figAt and due ittat()ff is vvvmS) j^Doeffdiiig to the 
geiBiis df the language; fe iome ^ffox4& and fei^teiic^ m^ bo 
^Ma&md ]»y common time, -and ifome <by #r^ time, 
1. jkli^Qcians mazl^ the modes dr meetjkres of. time, «^;e9rdkj^to 
which their mufic is to be performed, by prefi^g at .th^ 
bcf^bning df )dienoyement> the -mftrii^ ^ or tl^iet^»r>G or (^ 
fdrconuHobtiinei iasid ^ or^, or |, or any of the multiples of 
^^fin the ntameifsetors for ts^e dme j^the ^enooiikiittof feiivii^g 
onlf'to'fttew iiitoJiow many par^ » ifemilbiief is fyppftf^ 6> be. 
dmddddn diatatr); asid ftt :ev@7y eadetfce a p^pendiculfur ^ro^e 
ori(tfir»is^ut, onfi^ipoied; as thja$» 

•A .% 3& .*. AAA ^ .*. A .*• A .*. A .*. 



iJi^ilYflr J^ i <»> #f f f J l fTi^ ^ 



or 



/•'. '■A <•• >*• •^-•* ' 



^A-^»- •-• 



» t » « 
.A V* A 



/Vv\w<- 



« It k probable* the Greeks derived their notions of the rfaythmus in mnfic from the 
aJftiMi^f walking, by their having made the word fni a principal term in the art of profody. 

caufe 



\ 
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caufe two or more cadences may be comprized within the {{)ace 
called a bar, as in the fecond example, or there may b* a bar at 
every cadence, as in the firlt; the bar of itfetf being of no other 
Hgnification than as an €ye-mark to the performer, to fhewr 
Avhere fome cadences are, by which he can eafily dbfervc 
the others: for, at the pleafure of the compofer, the fpace 
between bar and bar may contain either i, or 2, or 3> or 4, or 
<), or 8, or 9, or 12, Sec. cadences ; that is, any number of 
cadences which may be the multiples of 2, or of 3, but whereof 
neither 5, 7^ 11, 13, or any prime number, except the fore- 
going, 2 or 3, fliall be the divifors or fadlors: (I mean this more 
ftrid^ly as applied to the cx^mpofnion of mufic, than to the 
rhythmus of fpcech; and i^erha|)s the number 5, as being com- 
pofcd of the prime numbers 2 atid 3, fliould be alfo excepted.) 
But here I will obferve again, that (in common mufic) no lefs 
than a whole pace muft be allowed for a cadence of triple 
meafure ; becaufe, as before mentioned, it is compofed of two 
unequal ftcps. However, in the rhythmus of fpeech, where the 
two genera are continually intermixed, the triple cadence is only 
equal to one ftep. 

In the above examples, I have written the marks of light 
and heavy OYQV the notes, and of the piano and forte under 
them, in order to fhew clearly, that there are five orders of ac- 
cidents incident to melody and meafure, eflentially different in 
their nature and efFcds from each other, and very material to be 
attended to in the confideration of the melody and meafure 
of Ij^eech^ 



D 4 



For 



For I conceive, 
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melody by accentual Aides. 



meafure 

or 
rhythmus 



r 



acute 1 

and Itoud and fofc: 
[gravej 

found, or motion; and of iilence,. 
or reft; governed by 
' ' * rheavy 

emphatic cadences J and 



metrically fubdivided by 
flbng 



quantity 



and 
fliort. 



And here it may be proper to recapitulate and bring the 
feveral marks, .which we have adopted for the expreflion of 
thefe five orders of accidents, into one view. 

I ft, ACCENT. Acute / grave \, or both combined /\\/, in 
a variety of circumflexes. 

2dly, QUANTiTr. Longeft ^ , long *f , Ihort Y> ihorteft [• ► 

3dly, PAUSE or Jitence. Semibricf reft I, minim reft -, crotchet 
reft r, quaver reft "i. 

4thly,* EMPHASIS or cadence. Heavy A, light .•;, lighteft ►. 

5thly, FORGE or quality of found. Loud, « , louder tt , foft 9 
fofter M*. SweHing or increafing in laudnefs -^WVVA, decreafing 
in loudnefs or dying away f\f\;>f\f^.. Loudnefs uniformly con- 
tinued Vi/WVA/N/T^/NA/WV/WW^ 

Alfo the fub-divifioa of bars or cadences may be, at the pleafure 
of the compofer, in any fradbional parts, the fum of which will 
make the whole quantity of the bar or cadence^ provided that the 
denominators of the faid fractional parts are always, either fub- 
duples or fub-triples, of the whole number of the bar or cadence. 
And alfo all meafured refls or paufes are as ftgnificant in com- 
putation of time and in value of place, refpeding cadence or the 

• Hereafter called Pwsy, Sec p. 7 j. 

. heavy 
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heavy and light, as exprefs notes of found. For (example^ 
let the time of a whole bar in a piece of miific be equal to i, 
then the fub-divilion of other bars in the fame piece may be 

+^+ iz+Ti+Tij &^c. the fum of each bar making always i. And 
this diverfity of divifion within a cadence or bar is the fubjcdt of 
quantity. 

That member of rbytbmus which I call a cadence^ has, in my 
fyftem, nearly the fame effect as that which by the Greeks was 
called metron. 

The divifion of i+i is naturally governed by the andante or 
walking cadence of a perfe6l man. 

The divifion of j+y is the halting of a lame man, or minuet 
meafure. 

And the J-+^+Jj.+^+-ji.+^, or^ as commonly marked by 
muficians, |*, equivalent to J^+ Jj+^+ J^+^+^, is the cantering 
of a horfe, or the meafure of a jigg. The example in page 15, of 
the parifh clerk announcing the pfalm, is in this meafure ; the na^ 
tural rhythmus and metres of thofe words will admit of no other. 

The divifion of all rhythmical founds by the multiples or fub- 
duples of 2 or of 3, is fo ftrongly afFedted by our nature, that 
either a tune or a difcourfe will give fome uneafinefs, or at leaft 
not be quite fatisfa(5tory to nice ears +, if its whole duration be 

• |, the denominator 8, (hews into how many parts a fcmibrief is fuppofed to be divided, 
and confequently, that a bar of this meafure contains only three quarters of a femibrief. If 
a femibrief reprefented any pofitive length of time, this rule, of making it appear as a 
ftandard, would have fome ufeful meaning ; but as its length is only relative, it has little or 
none, and the figures 2 and 3 would be fufficient to denote all changes pf meafure, and be 
more fimple and mo^e fatlsfaftory* 

t The laft movement in the celebrated overture of La Buona Figliuola has this dcfcft, and 
every nice car feels it. 

E not 

i 
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not meafured by an even number of compieat cadences, commen- 
iurable with, and diviiible, by 2 cm: by 3. For this reafon, the 
judicious compofer or orator (if he does not mean to make his 
audience reftlefs) will lengthen his piece with proper expletives, 
or with adequate refts cm* paufes, ib as to make his periods duly 
oommenfurable *. And whoever would pronounce our heroic 
lines of ten fyllables with propriety, muft allow at leaft fix 
cadences, by the affiftance of proper refts, to each line, and 
frequently eight; as, 

I- 



Oh, 

A 



happinefs r 

A .. .*. 



our 

A .*. 



V^\ 



being's 
A .*. 



end and 

A .*. 



^ 

aim! 
A 



in fix bars or cadences ; or in eight bars, as the following : 



Oh, 

A 



>■-[ 



happinefs ! 

A .. .*. 



1 


'I 


f ? 


^i 


> 


p» 




our 


being's 


end and 


aim! 


1 


A.\ 


A/. 


A .*. 


A .*. 


A.*. 


A 



ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF SIX CADENCES. 



^1 

TTo 

• 
• • 


(? Y 

all in 

A .-. 


Y- Y 

ferior 

A.. .*. 


Y- 1 Y 

animals 
A .. /. 


r? 
'tis 

A/. 


Y? 

given 

A /. 






» Y 
r 1 To en 


? Y 

joy the 


? Yl 

ftateal 


Y-Y- 

lotted 


? Y 

them by 


Y ? 

heaven 


r-" 


• 
• • 




A- /. 


A .♦. 


A .*. 


A 


• 
• • 


A .-. 



•• It WCDC to be wi{hcd, that foiMething ibqfc tban an affcrtioB, with »n appeal to nature, 
anj a cor^i^fture, could be ofiercd as aa illuftratton of this myfterious law. But may not 
fpace of tiipe be analogous to fpacc in geometry ? whkh can oi>Iy be equally and uniformly 
diyidcd by quadrilateral or triangular poly^ons^ their multiples, or fub-duplcs ; tliat la, by 
fqwres D, paralldograms C?, triangles./^, or hexagons^^j for with a ferics of pentagons 
or heptagons, or any other polygons than thofe firft mentioned, no fpacc can l^ uniformly 
covered, witliout leaving void interftices of heterogeneous forms ; whereas any quadrilateral 
or triangular fpacc can be complcatly covered with homogeneous quadrilateral or triangular 
figures. 

^ No 
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Or the fecond line thus, 

Y Y|? Y ? Y 

r To en 1 joy the ftate al 



Y Y Y 

lotted.them 



■Y 

by 



A .*. I A 



Y ? 

heaven 



Which diviiion of the line into fix bars or cadences of tiihoj 
is as little as <ian be allowed for the reader op fpeikep'toi fetch- his 
breath ; and this in the plain narrative ftile, ftnr^ if there fee 
required any very pointed expreffion, more refts or p&ufes m\lft 
be thrown in, which muft neceflarily either increafb thenurtiUfcr 
of bars, or, by ufing. Ihorter notes in fome parts, throw the 
fyllables of two bars into the time of one, or partly one, partly 
the other. Wherefore our heroic lines are truly hexameters* 

The tbejis or heavy note or fyllable, on which the hand or foot 
beats time, is always the firft in the bar; axid if in that place, 
inftead of an exprefs note of found, there ihould be marked a 
reft, then the thefis or heavy part of the cadence fells- on thaW: 
reft : the laft note in a bar (or in that extent which: we allow to a 
cadence) is. always KgbL If there be only one Aote or.fyUable 
which fills the whole extent of a cadence^ of courfe, that one 
note is at firft heavy, and then the latter continuance fuppofed 
light. For thefe a£fe6Uons are always alternate, except cut off 
by refts,. or long-holding, tones, without change of articulation^. 
If a cadence be fub-divided into many notes or fyllables, they: 

E 2 ftiall 
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ftiall be nearly divided iinder the feveral degrees of emphafis of 
heavy (a), light (.•.), andlighteft (..); as thus, 



• A 



A .*. 




*A •••• JjL • m LA •• •• 



; or, 




grjE 




Having premifed fo much, I will now give a general precept 
and ex^ample in the following fentence : 
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Every 


; J. 

fentence 


in our 




A ••. 


A .•. 


A .-. 



language, 
A 



whether 
A 



profe or 



verfe, 

A .*. 



r r 

A.*. 



n 

has a 
A .'. 



rhythmus 
A 





ri\ 




P/ 


k^ 




r r 


pe 


culiar 


to it 


felf; 


r r 


A.*. 


A .-. 


1 A ,-. 


A .*. 


A .*. 


A.*. 



3 
4 



Y Y I I 

That is, in the 



• • • • 



•Y- I Y 

language of 



• • • 4 



Y Y Y 

modem mu 



Y ? Irr . 
iicians, r it is 



f Y- I Y 

either in 



Y Y Y 

common time 



rrY 
or 



MY Y 

minuet time. 



•» • «» 



rr Y 
or 



A .-. 

Y- Y- 

jigg time. 



YY Y 

triple time; 



A .*. 

rrT 
vi 



A .. 

rr Y 
or 



Y- 

mixed. 



A .. .*. 

r -I 



A .'. 

YYY 

delicet, 
A •• A 



Td the firft memher of the above fentence (which I have 
written in common time^. as marked by ~)> I have noted the 
accent Sy the quanftty 2nd cadence \ to the latter member, which 
is in triple meafure, I have only marked quantity and cadence^ 
together with the proper rejls or paufes. throughout the whole. I 

have 
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have omitted the marks of piano and forte, becaufe in calm 
unempaffioned fentences the addition of thofe expreffions, to 

any fenlible degree, would convert plain difcourfe into bombaft. 

minu in the 
Where this mark r~A_^ or , — ^ — , is ufed, it is to fliew, that as 

A 

many fyllables or refts as are written over that line or embrace, 
M'e all to pafs as one in refpcdl of the A, or the /.• 

1 will now Ihew Ibme fmall alterations that may be made in the 
meafure of the foregoing example^ and fill up the refts, between. 
rbytb^mus ^sidpeculiary by expletives. 



1 

4k 



Every 
A .. .*; 



Ti 



/ 



fentence in 

A .. 



our 

A/. 



I 



I 



language. 

A 



'r 



The mark ^ fliews, that thofe three notes wrote under that arch 
pafs off in the time of twor by which means^ the two modes, 
common TiTi^ triplcy are eafily intermixedi 

In this alteration, the monbfyllable in (one of our pliant 
fyllables) which before was heavy and acute^ becomes light and 
grave: and our becomes heavy on the diphthong ouj and light on 
the liquid r; and extending to the length of two fyllables, is 
accented w^ith a circumflex, as before. 

Has a 

A .-. 

The foregoing example confifts in the whole of 32 bars or 
cadences y including the refts, which were abfolutely neceflary, 

in 



T T 


r>^ 


s^\ 


T \ 


r/^ 


\ r- 


G\ 


rhythmus 


ot its 


own i)e 


culiar 


to it 


felf. 


r r 


A •: 


£^ .-. 


A .-. 


A .*. 


A .-. 


A .V 





in order to pronouiwe it with propriety; an4 with] thole ?efts it 
divides into. 8 rhythmical c/au/esj of 4 cadences in each. 

Though I have given a fcale, in my firft part, in order, to 
demonftrate with accuracy, the nature and extent of the Hides 
we make in fpeech, yet with a Httle practice I found, that 
drawing my Hides on the common five black lines was fufficient 
(at leaft for a perfon who is already a mufician and mafter of the 
language) to diredt the voice to the proj^er tones ; for there i€ a 
great latitude which may be ufed without any feeming blemifli ; 
as whether the Aide runs a quarter of a tone or three quarters, 
up and down, more or lefs, feems of little confeqiience, provided 
the proprieties of (the rhythmus) quantity and cadence^ are duly 
obfer\^ed. And with ftill niore pra£tice 1 found, that drawing 
the accents limply over the fyllahles, without the black lines, 
(but with fome regard to higher or lower, by pc^tion of 
the marks, as in the examples here given), was fo certain 
a guide, that I could always read the fentepces, yi^ marked^ 
nearly in the fame melody; but the other four accidents, of 
quantityy pauftng^ empbafis^ and fortepiano^ excepting the lail, 
I could no how abridge or omit. And I alfo found, that the 
marks of quantity ^ paujing^ and empbajis alone, were- fo fufficient 
that a native needed fcarce any farther help to read with fur- 
prizing Gorrcc^nefs of expreflion,; though I muft acknowledge 
the meaning of a fentence may often be entirely altered, by 
changing the accent from acute to grave, or vice verfa. 

I will now fet down fome of the lines of Englifh poetry 

(quoted by the learned author of J'be Origin and Progrefs of 

Language^ in the firft edition of his 8th chap, of book iii. part XL) 

which I will accompany with the marks of rejis^ quantity^ and 

1 cadence 
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cadence^ in order to Ihew, that the method of meafuring by the 
Greek feet, without any allowance for paufes, is inaccurate and 
indecifive: for, fince the ingenious author admitted (what he 
calle^ accent, by us called) cadence of heavy and light to be in our 
language, though he denied us to have quantity, it will appear, 
that his verfes of five feet confift at leaft of fix cadences^ and com- 
monly thofe of four feet confift of five* Lines which confift 
of five cadences or metres have kfs grace and dignity than thofe 
of. fix or eight. 
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deep, 


yet 


clear; 
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yet not 
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Or ibus^ as prottwmced by Mr, Garrick : 
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,Thou, 
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waft no 
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A .-. A /. 

I (hall omit the lludil^rq/iiCy of rhyming upon ajlick\ becaufe, 

though fuch doggrell may help but a laugh, the particle a^ in 
Englifli, is fo abfolutely light ^ that it cannot be put in the heavy 
part of the cadence, without violence to our pronunciation and 
a Ihock to gravity. 

A /. A /. A /. A /. 

Before Porto Bello lying. 
If this was the original of this fong, the vox populiy whofe ears 
were too nice to fufFer fo barbarous a mifapplication of the word 
before J have long fince altered it to 



As near 
A :. 

On the 
A .-. 



Porto 

A .-. 

gently 

A .'. 



Bello 
A .-. 



A .-. 



fwelling 

A 



flood, r 

A 



For be^ in the word before^ is fo pofitively light that it cannot 
bear to be put out of its place; though be^ as a monofy liable, is 
fo phant as, to ferve any where; and the latter fy liable fore^ is as 
pofitively heavy ^ and cannot without the greateft yiolence l?e put 
under the light. 
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My 
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If 
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Ume, ph^ yp 
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hap5)ily foept, . 



Phoebe went 
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with me, where 
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dighJ:, I found 
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favour, A 
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afters that 
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polio, 

A /• 

ifollow.i 

A 



Thefe three diftichs are all in triple time and jiggmeafurc; 
and the fy 11 able more oriels, at fii^ or at*la£|, makes no difference 
in the rhythmus. lid applying my rules i to thefe examples, I 
endeavour to do juftice t6 the pr6ptft meaifure of our language, 
without, the Jeaft intention ojf adapting ttiQip to the. feet pf the 
Qreek profpdy. . , , 

' JJballaddone more from the ^tb cl^qp.j^j^e 4^^,. ,.,,;. 
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Y- I Y 

Place me where 



Y Y-t 
fun-fhine 



I I Y Y 

evermore me 



Y Y Y 

Climes where no 



YYr 
mortal 



A .. A 
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builds his habi 



Y Yr 

icorches; 
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tation ; 



Yet witii my 
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fondly will I 
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wander 
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Fondly con 
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verfing. 



Now if after all I have faid, any one fhould ftill doubt or deny 
that our language has both melody and meafure j I would refer 
to the following' experiment : 

Take three common, men; . one a, native of Abbrdeenfhire* 
another of Tipperary, and the third ^f Somerfetftiire;, and; let 

, ^ , j'^ ' ^ ^ / ^ •.'1.* *. 

th^oi converfe together in the £ngli(h language, in the prefehce; 
of any gentleman ofjthe courtly tone of the metrbpolis; his ^ars. 
Will locMl inform him, that ev^ryr onp of theni talks in a time 
very different from his '&^h^ and frdha each 6thef ; ihd that their 
difference of ton^ is notoiv^ihg merely to hfud^t^j^fiji ^vit to a 
variety both of tnelody and of meafure;) by a difFererit appfica^on 
of accents^ acute > and ^raive$ and of '^uafUityf^'-fhort and 4ong;. 
and of cadence^ Hght ^dheav^i'. lEvciy oine of the four peribns 
will perceive the other' three ha(ve very d^tin<5t tones from each 

~ ' other, 



/. 
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other, arid that the tone of each is plainly diftinguilhcd by 
the^;//c^ ^ai&bqffby though each in particular may faijcy his own 
tone to be quite uniform, and in the unifon with itfelf. 

The extreme famiharity exifting between a man and bis native 
language, makes him lofe all fenfe of its futures, of its defor- 
mities, and of its beauties; though under this Hate of indiffer- 
ence, if the love of vnariety, fo natural to man, fhould prone 
him into a liking of fome foreign tongue, . fuch a circumitanqe' 
may make him very Iharp-fighted towards the faults of his own, 
and as blind to its perfections. I will not pretend to qorapare 
6ur language to the Greek; but as to its melody, I think it ^bo^t 
as good as the Latin, and much better than French or German, 
though far inferior to the Italian, which, in that quality, e^xee^^Js 
the Greek; I fay, exceeds, the Greek in melody, as far as w^ qm 
judge of the Greek pronunciation; for, I apprehend, the beft 
Grecians in modern Europe, not excepting the inhabitants pf 
Greece itfelf, know no more of the ancient tone of that langtage, 
as it was fpoken in the age of Demofthenes, . than we do of the 
Britifh in the age of Alfred, and much lefs than an Englifli 
boarding-fchool mifs does of the Parilian tone of French. 



Having proceeded fo far in this fyftem, as to convince myfelf 
that our language, under the influence of the two general 
modes of time, common and triple, has an exa6l rhytbtnus^ both 
as to cadence^ by the heavy and the light ^ and as to quantity y by 
the long and the Jhort; and alfo that it has an accented melody of 
great variety and extent by j/7/ifcj, acute zndgravey jind mfxedin 
the circumflex^ my next endeavour was to find out, whether our 

F 2 theatrical 
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theafiriea} dedamfttion might not be IgreeaMy atid adVaiitageouity 
affifled, as well as that df the ancieiu Greeks and Bomanai by ^ 
fuitable baft aGCdm^aliiment. 

i ecmfidered, that i& the prolodical changes of the voice by 
JffdeSf actite and gi^ve, \rere very rapid, thebafs acoMnpanimexit 
otjght, by the ruies of hAVaumy, to be very fcdatc, with little 
or ne niotien by the acute or grave: for, in the diatonic gemisy 
whenever fhe caatus takes a rapid fh^t) either iq) or dowrt^ 
thror6gh^aIl the notes of the odtavey the rooft proper ^d agree-. 
aUtTiba^ i» dne continued fouhd, either of x}da fundamental key^ 
^lOft^t^broE the 4th to the key-notey or of the 5th (» the key, or 
cC-toifoo^ them ibmnded together, in di&ord or harmony, as the 
dce^kfietH and the tafte of the compofer may require. Neither 
dMald it be p!ta^r for the aecompahixnent of the .Aides, to eisi^ibit; 
the ionnd of the bafs otherwife than by tafitf/oio fifienuto^ or one 
holding note; becaufe to continue it JUacatOj or by feveral re- 
pet^ed firokes, might interfere with, and confbuiad) tlie artioila- 
txMi of the Q)eaker. Experience muft teach its when this note 
may be iritertnitted, and when changed for another. 

I therefore concluded, that there could be no occalion, in the 
accompaniment of fpeech, for the bafs to found any other tone 
than the fundamental of the key, its fourth, or its fifth ; or the 
key-note with its fifth, in cona^xl; or perhaps with its fourth 
rwerfed, allb in concord : becaufe, while any of thele are con-^ 
tinned founding, the voice, by hiding through the whole extent 
of the o6tave, muft, in its larogrefs, exhibit every ctmcord of 
hirmony that is poffil:^ between two founds. Anid . therefore I 
made trial of the fundamental (or de^)eft-note on the inAm* 
ment) that feemed to be key-note to the comman lewl of. my 

voice 
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voice ill fpeakihg, Which 1 fuppofe to be ~g: Cof cbniftrt |ftch, 

• : . ' . •' ■ • ' . • ; • 

and made ufe of the oi)en tone of the fourth ftrmg of a violuiC^]Jip> 

r^ which was the bdtave below * my common \evei. - * 

^^cc . •.. . 

' I found my flides in common difcouiie wefif- about a fifth (fiS 
the diatonic fcale) above the level or key-oote^ and about a» 
feventh below it; but if empaflioned, it run two whole tones 
higher, which made in the whole extent a compafs of 1 3 notes, 
or odhive arid lixth. 

Iftight of cmpai&ned fpocth. 
Of common difcotrfe, 
- ComfTiOB 4<vd, 



paiwnea ipocciiy wt 

fcotrfc, . . . r vT ' "Z^ L^ ^ 

^» • • • • • * j^' ■iT^ — ^| -^ 



*= 



I fomctimes added th^ fifth (<»• the open tofte of the diird 
ftring) in harmony with the fandamentai; and perhaps if there 
was anpther ftring, a fifth below the fundamental (which would 
be the fourth of the key reverfed), the harmony of that, with the 
fundamental, might be occafioti^ly ufed with advaftitage; for 
though the fourth may be had, by letting the thkd ftrfag do«rfi 
to that tone, and the fifth alio, by ftop|Hng tlie fasne ftring (ia 
tet do^vn) on the fecond fret, yet the effedt is different; bccajufe 
rhie fourth above, in corijiiriSlion with* tMkey-ndtef,' m^kels'4 

* The deeper t!he fvincbmeBtal btf^ is ttkciv, thb more ag¥£eable it mil foivid^ that is, ix 
will be better to be two oSaves below the cantus than one : for, the farther two difcordant 
notes are removed from each other, the left harfh their dhcord mil fmnd tt> tltc otfy ^ \iii 
ainih Ibundt lefs tmcoatii than the fecond^ and the ihcteendi ftitl le&ib than tl>e niathf^ but 
eipecially the more grave the accompanying found is, the lefs it will (end to out-voice the 
ipeaker, *^ t' ' 

Whether a (luogcd inftrumrnc ii^itli a bo\^ or \tiad infiruoieiHfiy fvcfa ai» yepy: dM^ 
flutes or French horns, will have the bed effeft, muft be proved by future experiments. 

difcord, 
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difaMTfl^ , or at beft an imperfe6k concord; but being reverfed, it 
falls a fifth below the key-note, and confequently founds in 
do'ilcoMWithft. 

I then xead^ and at the fame time founded continually the 
bafs, obferving the proper expreffions of the forte and piano, 
and (bmetimes, where it was marked forte, adding the harmony 
&i the fifth to the bafs, as in the example annexed. 



Oh, 



happinefst 

VWVAAVWVr 



our 



being's 



p 



end and 



5/ 

aim! 



I. 



e, 



o^ 



e 



Where the notes for the Aides are drawn in this form 
it is to fliew that the found hangs longer on the firft part of the 
Aide than on the laft, on account of the vowels, 

I made feveral other trials on the fame principles, both alone, 
and calling in the judgement of others; the refult whereof is, 
that 1 remain confirmed in the opinion, that an accompaniment 
animates the reader or fpeaker to pronounce with more con- 
fidence,, and pleafure to himfelf, than he could without iu 

That it will be advantageous both to elocution and action on 
the ftage, in all tragic and heroic dramas, whether mixed with 
other mufic or not; but efpecially in all operas, where the 

fpecies 
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ipecies of fong called Recitative accompanied^^ j will be an agree- 
able medium between this and the common fong. 

That being generally played foft, and being a very low or 
grave found, it does not feem, in the leaft^ to out-voice the 
ipeaker, fo as to interrupt the hearing* 

That by the difcreet ufe of the forte and piano, with the 
occafional addition of the fifth, it enlivens, or foftens, the 
empaffioned expreffions, according to the proper degree; and 
would contribute much to keep an adtor in the true pitch of 
-expreffion, neither ranting above, nor finking below, what the 
]^rure of his part required, fuppofing the marks of f and f , 
\/\AAA/vvNA/vww- and vvvvwv\a/wWV\ > ^uid the occafional addition 
of the fifth in haymonyit ^9 be judicioufly written, and as^ exadtly 
performed by the accompanying mufician.. 

It is fb many years fince I faw the tragedy of Hamlet per- 
formed, that I have no remembrance of the exprefTions fufii- 
cient'tb enable me to fet the following fpeech in the' manner of 
aay great adtor : but as it was one of thofe which I made my expe- 
ment upon with the bafs accompaniment. I fliall fet it down as 
I pronounced it^. the firft nine lines accented and fully noted, the 

* The ordinary Italian recitative feems to be an endeavour, under fome obicur«-traditioaal 
bints.(thc mexiiory of which is now loft)^ to continue the ancient manner .of acqompanied 
dedtiniation; liie bafles of which being generally by a tajto folo on a groundj or (ing}e note, 
ieen^j according to our fyftcm, to countenance this conjefturc 5, but for the reft, the moderns 
haiung no proper idea of the ancient chromatic or ehl)armonic genera, and none at all of the 
melody and vocal Aides in fpeech, write the cantus of their recitative in the chromatico- 
dKatonic, which, until om: ears are debauched into a oiftomary liking, founds unnatural and 
di(gufting. 

% remainder 
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i«r 



remainder with all the^marks of expreflion, but ivithout the 
accents. 



LargOv 



f=P- 



The tone for 
the bafs ac- 
compani- 
menc. 



^ 



iT;r. i ?^|-^.LJ | V | t;|lJ> i i a 
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A/. A/. A .% A ..' .\ a:, a /. A 

To bef. or not to be? that is the queftioiii .,;. 



2iy 



P I M I i> 



3z= 



^ 




.[ J I J> rJ I I-.I-" 3 




A • • •*« A • • •*• A •*• A /• A . • • ^ •*«. 

whether 'tis nobler' in the mind to fuffer the* 



I I ■ fTl mill " ^ I'l' m ^i i ■ ■■ ' ■ " ■' ■■ ■ ■ ■ » 9 » ■ * 




A ••• A .\ A.. A A .V A /. A.%A.* 

flings and arrows of outrageous ' fortune, or to' 

t aMaM 



M | M | l.I|I.I | lJ|^ 

II I <l ■!! I A 11 ■■ ■ I 11 1 ^11 ■ ' ' i II 1 1 1 I I ■ I I I 



A .; A :» A' .*. A .*. A 

take arms againft aflail of troubles, and byop« 
/y/V/V/s/v\/VVV/W\/\/\AA^/WyV/7SAA/NAAA/W\AA^^ 



pofing 
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^ 



'■ '« g. V 9- .. 



s 



^M 



y 9* 



z 



A .*. A .% A .'. A V. 

pofing, end them?— to die,- 

AAA/7\AA/\A/V\AAAAA/\A 9 



A .*. A .*. A .*. A .*. 

> to fleep,— No more, 



Mill I. .||J,J. | J,j| ^ 



A .*. A 

and by a fleep, to 



A .*. A .*. A 

fay, we end the heart ach, 



Of 



-iJiI/ srLH.i|i. j'lpy 



A .. .*• A .*. A .. .*. A .*. A .*. 

and the thoufand na tu ral fhocks that flefh is 



-iir i r-Mjiiniir ^ 



A .% A .. .*. .* A .. .*. A .. .*. A .*. 

heir to:— 'tis a confummatibn devoutly to be wilh'd. 

« A/\AAW/7\AAAA/V\AAAAA/\AArAArAA/VVAAAAAA 
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To 



die 
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— to 



J' 

fleep 



T 

■to 



fleep! 



A .'.I A .*. I A .% A /. A .*. 
/TVWVA AAAATA 
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per 



? • Y 
chance to 



dream; 



A.%' A .*. A/. 
C /WWVWSAATAt « 



i- 
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dream; 



/-ha'/- 
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f. 



?. 11. 

aye, 



there's the 


?.r| 
rub J 


1. 


rtl 






? T ? r 
lleepof ddftth 


A 


A ,•. 




A.% 


A/. 


A A 


A .*. 


A /.I 
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what 



dreams 

" V 

A.% 



come, 

/ * - % 

A.% 
AWAAAA/SAAAA/WV/VAA/VW 



may 
A/. 



I. 



? I I 

when we have 



I i T Y 

fhuffled (^this 



<? Y 

morCal 



coO, I - 
!aa I 



? r 

muft 



r Y Y 
give us 



paufe. 



A.*. 



\/\AA/VWvnA^w*» 



i. 



Tiiere's the ref- 



I ?. Y 

peCtthat 



? Y 

ixlftk^ca 



Y-l Y 
lamity 



rY Y 
of fo 

A.. .'. 



long 

A/. 



life: 

A/. 



I. 



Allegretto. 

rY 

2.) for 



A A 



who would 

A A 



Y- I 
bear the 



Y Y 

whips and 
A /. 



Y- f 

fcorns of 



Y r 
time, 
A .*. 



r Y 
th*op 

A 



/VVAAAAAAAAAAAAA/VNAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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preflbr's 



Wrong, 



the 



.-.I 



? 

proud 
A .% 



? 
man*s 



1 1 II 

contumely, 



r Y 
the 



AAAAAAAAaAAAATW AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 



pang 
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? \ 9 ? 
nJef- pis'd Jove, 

A.*, t A.'. A /. 



pang of 



n [ j r- I 



the 



law's de- 
▲ 



A.*. 



rY 

the 



Mi 1 

infclenpe of 



I Yi 



r I I 
.an4 t;be 



Y- I 

ipujru? th%t 



Y-Y- 
3.) pjitjent 



A .-. 



Y-Y- 

merit, 
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- Y 


A'U 


f r] 


? r 


of the un 


worthy 


takes; 


when 


he him 


felf 


might 


A .. .*. ' 


A /. 


A /. 


A .*. 


A .\ 


A.*. 


A .*. 



rT Y 
his qui 



A.. 



Y Y 

fardles 

A .*. 



Y-Y' 

etus 
A.*. 



make, 



- 1 1 

wkha 



bare 
A.*. 



? Y 
"bedkiA? 



a.3 who would 

A .•« 



Y r 
bear, 
A .*. 



- Y 

3.) to 
A'*« 



Largo. 



9 Y 


? r,| 


Y. ) Y 


? Y 


?r 


groan and 


fweat 


under a 


weary 


life. 


A 


A /. 


A .. /. 


A .% 


A .% 
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i«'l Y* 1 Y 

but that the 

A .. .'. 



? Y; 

dread of 
A 



fomething 

A 



Y-iY-Y* 



after 

A .% 



? r 
death, 
A /. 



'• Y 

(that 
A .*. 



? Y 

undii- 
A /. 



Y. Y- 

coveced 



Y Y r 
<x)uzktry, 



Y- Y-. 

from wjiofe 



9 Y 

bourne no 



I I Y- I 

traveller re 



? r 
turns) 



G a 



puzzles 
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Y Y Yl ? rl- Y 
puzzles the will; and 

A .. .*. I A .*. I A .% 



? Y 

makes us 



? Y 

rather 



? Y 

bear the 



? Y 

ills we 



have, 

A .*. 



rrYl? Yl Y Yr 

than! fly to others 

A /. t A .% A .. .*. 



Y ? 

that we 



Y- Y- 

know not 
A 



of. 

A.*. 



Thus 
A .V 



Y- Y- I ? Y I Y Y I I 

confcience does make cowards of us 






all: 


- Y 
and 


A.*. 


A .% 



? Y 

thus the 



Y- Y- 

native 
A /. 



hue of 



refo 
I 



Y-Y- 

lution 
A /. 



rnY-f Y- .Y- 



is licklied 



A /. 



o'er 



r Y Y 

with the 
A .. 



pale 
A.*. 



? Yl ? r 
caft of I thought: 



A .*. 



- Y 

and 
A/. 



Y-Y- 

enter 
A .•. 



Y-Y I 

prizes of 
A .. .*. 



great 
A.*. 



? Y 

pith and 



Y- Y- 


- Y 


? Y 


moment, 


with 


this re 


A .*. 


A .% 


A /. 



? Y 
gard, their 



f Y- Y- 


I? Y 


? r 


curreiits 


turn a 


wry, 


A .V 


A 


A .*. 



' Y 

and 



? Y 
lofe the 



A •*• I A .*. 



? Y 

name of 



Y ? 

a<5tion. 



.*. A 



Allegretto* 

? Y 

Soft you, 
A .% 



Largo. 



? r 


2. 


- Y 


nowt 


1 


the 


A /. 




A /. 



fair 
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? Y 

fair Op 



fins re 



helia? 

A .% 



I* 



Nymph, 



mil 

in thy or 

A •# •*• •^ 



Y-Y- 

ifons, 



-Y 

be 
A .'. 



? Y 

all my 



Y "? I 
member*d» ; 

A .% [ 



VARIATIONS. 



-^ li_T;i:.i-n^^^^^L -^1^- 



To die 



to lleep 



no more I 



^■i.l | U|HiI..I| ^ 



A .V A .•• A .V A •% A 

and by a fleep to fay^ we end the heart ach, 



mT;J | MI|l l-\Hah 



A •• .*• A .% A *« **• A /* A ,\ A 

and the thoufand natural ihocks that flelh is heir to; 



'tis 
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Qii. 



m 



s 



s 



m 



I-:rK^fU ': »| ^ 



*^--'^* .. t. ^ ^ ^ A 



A •• .\ •• A .. .\ A.\ A .. .\ A .'• 

-'tis a confummation devoutly to be wUh'd ! 

t AA/VATAA^AArA/WNATAA/VAAMAryVA^ 



But to conclude, as the pradtice of the enharmonic genus of 
mulic, and the art of reducing the melody and meafure of ipeech 
to practicable and legible notes (if it was ever compleat), and of 
accompanying the fame by a- continual bafs ^, have lain, as it 
were, in a terra incognita^ for at leaft a thoufand years paft, I 
think, the£e fmall ipecimens produced, may be our vouchers to 
prove, that we have difcovered the land, and marked out the 
route which may be followed by others: arid therefore, I hope, 
gallant adventurers will not be wanting, to pufti thefe difco* 
veiies further, to explore and bring to light thofe rich curioiities 
that ftill lie hid in the interior parts of the country. 

* In the modern praCtice of mufic there leems no Sgntficant realbn, why the common 
accompanying bafs, of all Ibrtt of airs, ihould be called hajfo centinuoy or tbcrottgb ba/s, tmlefs 
the term was taken from that bafs, which, by accompanying theatrical declamation, was continued 
all thorougb the performance, while the other bafles, for the ^^ompanyment of incidental 
chromatic or diatonic airs, as interludes, were only introduced now and then. For the fa£t 
is, the modem baji continuo is no more continual than the cantus, or any other part of the 
fymphony. Nor do I know any thing which can properly be called a thocough bafs, in our 
days, except the drone of that ancient inftrument t!he l^ag-plpe^ made by tibits impariifusj 
founding exaftiy the two notes (key note and fifth) Which I have made ufe of in iliefe 
experiments. 



SINCE 
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OINCE writlttg the foregoing treatife, I have beard Mr, 
*^ Garrick in the charadter of Hamlet; and the principal 
differences that I can retnember, between his manner, and 
what I have marked in the treatife^ are as follow: 

In the firft place, that fpeech, or foliloque, which I (for 
want of better judgement) have notied m the ftile of a ranting 
a<Stor, fwelled with forte and :foftened with pianOy he delivered 
with little <x no diftm^on of piano and forte, but nearly imi- 
form; fomething below the ordinary force, or, as a mufician 
would fay, ^//<» w>ftf> ^t fmtpfe poeo pianQ^ 

Secondly, as to measure, the firft line thus : 



\rA 
3 To 


/ 

be 


or 


not to be 


! 




A .\ 


A .*. 


A ». *'- 





that is the 
A .. .%• 



queftion. 



Thirdly, as to accent and quantity^ thus : 



Y 

r .\ 


■v. 


.-T> 


I- . 


r 


Ir 


To 


die. 


T- to 


deep^ 

1 


1 — no 

1 


more* 



I 

The words, asfiejb is beir tot he pronounced as I have marked 
them in my variation^ page 46. f where the two fyllables, beir 
io^ are both acuted, and by that modulation,, give the idea of the 

ienfe 
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fenfe being fufpended, for the thought which immediately 
follows. 

Laftly, Nympbf in iby orifonSy he pronounced in common 
meafure, as^ 

Nymph, 



A .'. 



in thy 



A /. 



orifons, 



A /. 



making the wend orifons quite different from jnine; I was led to 
make the firft Syllable o ftiort and light, and the fecond ri long 
and heavy, by fuppoling the word to have been originally 
Norman French, oraifon\ but I fuppofe I was wrong in this, as 
in every other inftance where I have fhewn the difference. I 
fhall forbear to give any more (pecimens of that great adtor's 
elocution, from the memory of once hearing, left I fhould do 
him injuftice, as my intention here is not to play the critic; but 
merely to Ihew, that by means of thefe characters, all the varieties 
of enunjsiation may be committed to paper, and road off as eafily 
as the air of a fong tune. 



There is a perfection in the pronunciation of the beft fpeakers 
(which was remarkable in the late Mrs. Gibber, and is the fame 
in Mr. Garrick): they are diftinClly heard even in the fofteft 
founds of their voices; when others are fcarcely intelligible, 
though offenfively loud. 

This effential quality is chiefly owing to the fpeaker*s dwelling 
with nearly uniform loudnefs on the whole length of every 

fyllable, 
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fy liable, and confining the extent of the accents, acute aavi grave, 
within the compafs of four or five tones ; and alio to adopting^ 
in general, a deliberate inftead of a rapid meafure. 

For if a perfon pronounces from (ix to nine fyllables in a 
lecond of time, as many people do, an auditor muft be extremely 
quick and attentive to be able to keep tip with fi> rapid an 
utterance. 

But good fpeakers do not pronounce above three fyllables in s 
^condj and generally only two and a half, taking in the ne^ 
ceflary paufes. 

There are feveral public fpeakers, whofe fpeeches, if com- 
mitted to paper, would appear to have combined all the force of 
^gical argument, all the flowers of rhetoric, with an elegant 
choice of words capable of being pronounced with graceful 
euphony ; but by an erroneous delivery inreipe^ of accent^ riytb" 
Mus, paufey and force^ though they may be juft in quantity and 
impbq/is, under their miftaken meafure,^ their ifpeeches want 
much of-th^t beauty and efi&ft which they fhould derive from a. 
I^ropes enunciation. . 

Now to fhew that fuch errors might eafily be corrc<5ted, by 
the ufe of th^ foregoing rules,* let us only fuppofe fuch fpeakCTS 
iaftm^ed in the pra6lice of ordinary mufic; might they not 
then be able to iing their fong according to the notes fet before 
them, \i<^p\xi%\hi&ipr^&^he^:meafure<iffq/leTjIwi>^ aodj under 
quantity f obferving the yv&paufeSf and the ievend expreilions of 
ftaccato, arfqftenuto\ and alfo of piano or forttf And this being 
admitted, the pra^icability of the other (which is by much the 
«aiier of the two) cannot be denied. 

. H The 
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The tenor of ipeech in private converiation may b6 (aUegro 
or) rapid; for there, if the auditor niiifles a word, he may deiire 
the fpeaker to repeat his fentence : but all difcourfes delivered to 
a large audience fhould be (largo e fqftenuto) deliberate, and the 
found of each fyll^le, as to loudnefs, continued uniformly audible 
to its juft length dr quahtiiy. 

In the various tumults of paflion, the voice runs very high 
into the iacutCy and very low into the grave; but in (peaking to 
an audience, where the firft intention is to be heard, and the 
next to invite attention, the excefles of acute and grave Ihould 
be avoided, particularly the latter; becaufe few people fall to a 
very grave accent without dwmdling into a whifper : and as long 
founds are niore audible than fhort ones, all fyllables (I repeat it 
again) fliould be fupjwrted \6 the full extent of their proper 
quantity with' nearly an uniform ftrength of voice, and not 
dying away, or interrupted by refts after every fyllable, as if 
they were fighed out, nor fo as to give zJiaCcato or fliort-pointed 
cxpreffion,. both which manner^, though natural in paffions^ 
are unfeemly and difadvantageous in argumentative oratory^ and 
in general, all rapid pronunciation keeps the audience iil a pain- 
ful attention. Which the want of proper paufes increafes^ by 
leaving' thehi no time to affift their appreheniion by recoi-^ 
tedtion. ^-^ - ' - ' * .!.,-;■ r 

I wiir exfemplify what I have faid by fetting a few lines, horn: 
Leland's Demofttienes, in three di^ceivt maimers*. 



Ffrft 



Firll manner. BombaJliCy by an excefs in the extenfton of acute and 
grave f and of the piano and forte, and the tones not fqftenuto or 
equaUy fupported, 

♦ Ordinary walking meafure. 




A .*. A .** A .*. A .* .*. A 



A .*. A .; .*. A 



And now, if ever we ftood in need of mature 

.»^WAAA ' * * VvvvvVvVVVWV 9 9 9 



£ 



T- 



=JtPF- 



Srfcjtr^^ 



^ys. 



■^ 



A , .. .*. A .% A .*. A ., .*. A 

-de li -be ra ti on and counfel, the prefent jmiiSiure- 

9 - -9 9 >> « '♦^'wwWVN/WNAA 



*r^rt 



i 



V V 



i^ 



1 



^2 



Z2k • • £x •• •• i^ •• •• Ck •• 



-calls - lotidly f«r them; * we mnft be careftil, &c. 



* Walking meafure means, that thf duration of the whole giiantity (St fyllables andpaufcj 
contained in m$ taience (that is, as mucii as are marked between two barst), fhoutd'be equal 
to the time of making one ftep of walking; which admits the varieties oi Jlrw^ ordinary^ and 
quick walking; the next degree above which, in velocity, is running miofuru 
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Second 
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iSecond manner. 'Tho rapid, tbougb in an uniform tenor ofhudnefs* 



m 



Correntey or rtmning meafure. 

Y Y ^y 



■f^ 



^ 
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. And. no\y, if ever we 



itoQdin ne.ed pf..m^ure 



-V ill i ll jiLir. ;^ 



V V 



N^^ 



Jiw-, — -i- ■ I ' ■• 



.^XmO- 



«!; A •• 

deliberatioa 



•V A • •• A A •*•- A • • •% 

and counfel^ the prefentjun^ure calls 




ujinf u i 



A. . •> . ' ^ **■ A- 

loudly for them; we muftbe care£ul not to drive: 



2E 



■^ 
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thofc ta ex tre mi. ties who are,.8cc.. 



Third 



t >3 } 



Third manner. SAiw, J!rm, and uniforntfy foud^ 



Walking- meafun. 
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And now^ if ever we ftood in need of mature 
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deliberation and couflfelt the present jumStnre: 
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calls loudly forthem; we muitbe careful 



^M 



y. 



y ' y y 



fe^ 



pz: 
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not to drive thofc to ex tre mi. ties 



Who are; 



no\5r 
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V. 



^ 



siz: > >- ^£^ 



^^^ 



2^^ 



-r^ 




A .*. A .*. A , .*. , A . . .*. A .*. A 
HOW af fem bled, and call themfelves the 



y. Y. - Y- Y ' Y 




* 



/a •• sjk •• •• £1 •• •• 



council of Am 



Phf 



<Sti ons. 



•When thisiyftem was. explained to Air. Garrick, among many 
judicious remarks and queries, he afkedthis queftion: 

Suppoling a fpeech was noted, according to thefe rules, in the 
manner he fpoke it, -whether any other perfon, by the help of 
thefe notes, could j)ronounce his words in the fame' tone and 
manner exadtly as he did? 

To which he was anfwered thus: 

Suppofe a firft-rate mufician had written down a piece of 
mufic, which he had played exquilitely well on an exceeding 
fine toned violin; another performer with an ordinary fiddle 
niight undoubtedly play every note the fame as the great mailer, 
though perhaps witii lefs eafe and elegance oif pxprefiidn; but, 
notwithftanding his corredtnefs in the tune and manner, nothing 
could prevent the audience from perceiving that the natural 

tone 
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tone of his inftrument was execrable: fo, though thefe niles^ 
may enable a mafter to teach a juft application of accent, em- 
phafis, and all the other proper expreflions of the voice in 
ipeaking, ,whi^h- wi^l go a great way in the improvement of 
elocution, yet they cannot give a fweet voice where Nature: 
has denied it* 



' . ■ GBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS an© <?UERIES, btT th£ AUTHOR of 
THE ORIGIN ANt) PROGRESS of LAliTGUAGE, rN 

HIS ANSWER to SIR J. P. WfiO HAD TRANSMTTTfiD TO iXM 
JXHE TWO LETTERS CONTAINING THE FOREGOING SYSTEM. 



§ I. " THAVE penifed with much pleafure and inftni6lion, 
" X the very ingenious diflertation you have fent me from 
** your mufical friend, and am now fully convinced that there 
** is both a mehdy and rbytbm even in our common fpeech in 
** EngUfh. As to melody, I was before convinced that there 
■** was a different tone in the different languages of Europe. 
** Secondly, that in the fame language there is a variation of 
** tone, ariling from the paflions, or even the charatSter, of the 
** fpeaker; but I did not know before, that in plain fpeech, 
** without paflion, humour, or any other mark of character, 
** there was any variation of tone : and even after reading the 
**^iflertation, \ was very unwilling to believe that there was any 
** variation upon the fame fyllable. 1 was foon convinced that 
^* there was a variation in the whole tenor of the fpeech; fo that 
** before we had fpoken two or more fentences, or even one 
** fentence to an end, the tone of the voice is changed: but I 
^* thought this change proceeded from word to word, or from 
^* different fyllables of the fame word, without any change upon 
**■ the fame fyllable. But upon confidering the matter more 
•* fully, and conferring with fome learned muiicians of this 
a " place, 
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place, I am cdttvinced that Mr. S — is in the right, and ^at 
the voice does not reft in^he feme tone, even upon the faine 
lyllable; but goes on contimially changing, not only upon 
dilFerent words and fyllables, but upon the fame fyliable^. 
And indeed I now begin to think, that to keep the voice in fhd 

''fame 'tone, even for the fhorteft time, or, in other words', 
to fpeak in a perfect monotony, is a thing of art which nobod;^ 
but a mufician can perform. I am alio convinced, that-th^ 
voice does not only rife or fall upon the fjune fyllilble (I nieail 
in mufical modulation), but Hib that it fometknes does- both 
rife and fall upon the fame fyllalde, particularly upon fuch 
fyllables as make a word by themfelves, or ait« pronounced 
with any pathos; fuch as the fyllablei ffb/ given a^ an infta^dd 
by Mr. S — , who has obferved, with great accuracy, Uiat th6 
voice rifes upon this monofy liable twelve enharmonic mte^Vals 
or quarter tones, but falls only ifevcn. Such fyllables he ^erf 
I»x)perly calls .circumflex \ and he hai made a dlftin<flidn df 
th^n, whidi no grammarian ever made, b^t whidi, idtiaa.^ 
thing I know, may be well foimded in the ufe of the BngfifH 
language; into thofe circumflexes Which hegin With rifing And 
end with falling; and thofe which, ifice verfd, begin with 
falling and end with riling. And the obfervation he has 
made on thc^ circunrfiex f of the nibnofyllabk db! that it does 
not fall {b much ai it rifes b^ five quarter tones, is alfo an 

•* obfervation, I am perfuaded, entirety new, and fuch as could 
have be^n taiade only by a mail of fd nice an ear, and fo accu- 
rate an obferver, a8Mr.*S;— ; 

t This aod the following mark! refer to the anfweti hercs^f given to theie obfenratloni. 

I § s. But 
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§ 2. ''I But ftill it remaixK to be confideredi whether there 
« be any difference with refpedl to tone,, betwixt the accented 
*^ and unaccented fyllables of words in Englifli ;. that is to fayj 
** whether the voice does not rife or fall in its tone, or do both*, 
** upon what is commonly called the accented fyllable, as upon 
** any other. Upon this point, I hope, Mr. S — will take tfte 
" trouble to inform me. If it be true,, that there is no difference 
** in this refpe^ betwixt the accented and unaccented fyllables in 
" Englifh, then I am in the right in faying, that it is only loud<- 
<* ne& or fofmefs in the pronunciation which diftinguifhes thefe 
*' fyllables from the reft;. — that it is by this variety,, and this 
** variety only, that all the various kinds of verfe are made in 
" JBnglidi,. more various than the verfe of any other language in 
^* Europe; becauie none of thefe languages has its fyllables fo 
'* jq[\uch diftinguiflied in that way: whereas in point of tone 
^^ there is not,, I believe, any great di£S:rence betwixt them and 
f* the Bogliih. This is a matter of fome ciuiofity, and I hope. 
** MX" S — will think it worth his while to confider it atteit* 
f* tively. 

. , § 3. " As to the Greek accents Mr. S — fi^pofes^ that the 
" voice roie by Hides up tp a fifth,, which made the acute accentj 
" and fell down again upon the. next fyllable in the fame way ; 
" and that in the circumj^ex accent it Aid up and down 
" upon the fame fyllable. } was much inclined ^t fizft to 
** reje<5k this hypothefis, and to fuppofe,. that the voice role at 
" once upon the acuted fyllable,. and fell at once to the grave, 
** as commonly happens in mufic; but upon ftudying attentively 
** the pailages which I have myfelf quoted from the. ancient 
I " writers. 
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*< writers of mufic, videlicet, Ariftoxenus and Gaudentius (vol. 
♦' II. p. 286.)> and likewife from Dionylius Thrax. (ibid. p. 278), 
** which I fee is obferved by Mr. S — , I am fully convinced, that 
" in founding the acute accent in Greek the voice rofe by iltdes 
" to a fifth, and fell again upon the next fy liable in the fame 
" manner; and that it both rofe and fell in that way upon the 
" circumflex accent; and that this way of rifing arid falling was 
" the principal diflin^tion betwixt the melody of fpeech and of 
" mufic. Upon this fuppofition, the pronunciation of the Greek 
" language will not be fo like chanting, as it would be, if the 
** voice had rifen at once to a fifth upon a fingle fyllable, and 
*< will be much liker the pronunciation of our Englifii, though I 
*' think it is impoflible to deny, that it was mudi more Aufical. 
** For upon every word of Greek that was not an enclitic, the 
« voice rofe a fifth, which is certainly not the cafe in Englifli, 
" though I do not deny, that the tone of a whole declamation, 
" or perhaps of one fentence of it, may, by finall intervals, rife 
** even higher; and perhaps upon one fingle pafilonate word, 
** fuch as ob! the tone may come near, a fifth. And indeed I 
" think we need no other proof of the Greek language being 
" more mufical than ours, than that it was a beauty in theit 
** compofition to arrange their acute and circumflex accents, fo 
<< as to make a variety in the melody of their language agreeable 
** to the ear. See what I have faid upon this fiibjedl, p. 380. ^if 
** feq. of vol. II. Now this is a beauty of compofition unknown 
** in Englifli. And fo much for the mehefy of fpeech, confifling 
^ of the mixture of acute and grave, to which, as Mr. S— vert 
** properly obferves, the word accent ought to be intirely appro- 

I 2 " priated. 
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** priated, that being its true etymological Signification. I have 
*•* indeed ufed it in its common meaning in Englilh; but, I think, 
" I have always diftinguiflied it from accent, properly fo called, 
**^ by the addition of Engli/b to it, or fome other expreffion, 
" which,^ I hope, has removed all ambiguity, though I acknow- 
" ledge that it were better that diflferent things were diftinguiflied 
" by different names; and that, in treating a fubjedt fcientifically^ 
•* fi> much complaifance fliould not be fliewn to vulgar ufe as to 
** confound different things under the fame name. I wUl there- 
" fore for the future, ufe Mr. S — ^"s terms of light and beavyy, 
** which correipond very well to the ancient terms of arfis and 
** tbejfs. 

§ 4.'*** Beiides acute and grave, Mr. S — oblerves in common 
" ipeech three things; videlicet, Hgbt and heavy, forte TonApianOy 
" or ioud and foft, under which are inckided fwelUng and (fying 
** awer^y 'being modifications of loud and fbft; and laftly, long 
*' and Jbort^ [i Now as I am no mufician, I am' not able, ta 
" make the diftindtion betwKt light and beai^, and loud TtixAfoft ;. 
•* and though I have confulted more than one of the greateft 
^ muficians here,. I cannot difcover the difl&rence; nor do they 
** &em. to me to xmderftand it any more than I do, even in muiic. 
**: And a* to words, I cannot conceive how the beaijy, or accented, 
f' fyllabk,, as it is oonunonly called,^ fliould be founded 7^//, or 
** ihe:Mgbt iy liable bud^ I can indeed conceive how the whole 
" fentence may be pronounced in a &>£t<er or louder voice;: hwt 
" ftill the heavy fy liable will be louder than the reft, and ih^Jigbty, 
^ Softer^ Now I hope Mr. S — will take the trouble ta explain this^ 
** As to the difference betwixt^/^M:/ and long (that is, quantity }i^a3nA 



^ light 
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^^ light and bea^y^ Iperfedly agree with him: and I am alfo 
" convinced, that we have not only long and Ihort fyllaWes in 
" Engliflj; but that fome fyllables are four tipaes as long as 
" others, even without the vowel or diphthong, being lengthened 
" by pofitipn; that is, by the addition of confonants in the faine 
" fy liable; and fo I find Mr. S — has marked fbrae of them ia 
" the notation that he has given us of the mufic of ifome fen*- 
" tences. It was not fo in the learned languages; for there,^ 
" though a long fyllable was made fomewhat longer by the 
** addition of confonants,^ and a fliort fyllable ihorter by the 
^* taking them away, a long vowel was always to a fliort vowel 
" in the ratio of two to one ; for a long vowel was juft the fliort 
" vowel twice pronounced* But we are not to expedt that a 
" barbarous language fuch as the Englifli, not formed by rules 
" of art, fliould be fo regular in its pronunciation. 

*^ Upon the whole, it is my opinion, and I find it is the 
" opinion of all the mufical men here to whom I have ftiewn it^ 
" that Mr. S — ^"s Diflertation is a moft ingenious performance. 
" It is reducing to an art what was thought incapable of all rule 
*' and meafure; and it fliews, that there is a melody and rhythm 
" in our language, which I doubt not may be improved, by 
*' obferying and noting wliat is moft excellent of the kind in the 
^' beft fpeakers.. In that way I fliould think that both the voice 
^' and ear of thofe who do not fpeak fo well might be mended, 
^* and even the declamation of our beft^ adtors may be improved,, 
'* by obferving in what rcfpe£ts they fall fliort or exceed;, for as 
" foon as a thing is reduced to art, faults will be found in the 
^ beft performers, that were not before obferved. If ever I publifli 

^ another 
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*** another edition of my fecond volome, I fhall certainly make 
^* that part of it, which treats of the melody and rhythm of 
" fpeech, more perfe<St from his obfervations, if he will allow 
^* me to make ufe of them, it is true what he obferves, that I 
** have, in explaining that matter, gone to very general prin- 
-*' ciples, and made many divifions of the fubjedl, more perhaps 
■** than are neceflary for practice; but 1 profefs to give the philo^ 
" fophical principles of every part of language, and, as I fee 
^* that Mr. S— — is a man of a j^ilolbphical turn, as well as a 
** pratStical mufician, I muft beg the favour that he would let 
** me know, if he thinks 1 have erred in the philofophy of that 
** part -of language." 



LETTER 
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LETTER TO THE AUTHOR of the ORIGIN and PROGRESS 
OF LANGUAGE, at EDINBURGH. 



London, March 17, 1775. 

1 CONFESS it is a long time fince my much eileemed friend 
Sir J. P. commimicated to me the Series and Obfervations 
made by your 1 — ^p on my little treatife concerning the melody 
and meafure of fpeech : obfervations that do me great honour, 
and at the fame time imprefs me with the higheft opinion of 
your candour and condefcenfion, in adopting a fyftem fo contrary 
to what your 1 — p and many other great men have fo ably ad- 
vanced. 

Temporary and unavoidable bufinefs has prevented me hitherta 
from giving the attention that was abfolutely neceffary in order 
to give your 1 — p fatisfa<5tory anfwers to your doubts. 

The method I have taken for that end is this : I have read oyer 
the 5th chap, of book ii, vol.. U. of your very learned and inge- 
nious work, and have fet down my further remarks thereon, 
jreferring generally to the page; after which, I again read over 
and confidered your 1 — p's remarks and queries, and thereupon 
added fuch explanations as I thought would remove all difficulties. 
From which, together with the re-confideration of the treatife, I; 
hope your 1 — ^p will comprehend my meaning in full. 



In 
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In the ftudy of mufic, as in common arts, an aitift can attain 
a much more apparent degree of perfection, without knowledge 
in the theory, than a theorift can without pradlice in the art. 

Hence it happens, that thd carpenter who works, unconfciolis 
of the fcience, under the rules of geometry, though he cannot 
demonltrate a lingle proix)lition, is, in the eyes of the vulgar, a 
more valuable man than a perfect geometrician. — ^The pradtiling 
rauficians arc often without a tindture of the theory ; for to excel 
to a certain degree in playing, and eve^ to compofe in tafte, are 
both far Ihort of that theory in which your 1 — ^p has entered jirery 
deep. The greateft part of the Ikill of fome great mafters is 
derived more from pradtice and inJlinSly than from the ftudy of 
firft principles; therefore I do not much \vonder that your l-^-p 
had not fatisfa6tory anlwers to your inquiries among them. 

The delire your 1— p exprefles, to make ufe of my treatife in 

a re-publication of your excellent fyftem, does me too* much 

honour to fuffer itie to make the leaft objection. 

♦ . * "I 

I am about to print privately a few copies, fomewhat' more 

enlarged than that your 1 — ^p had, in order to fubmit k to tlief 

judgement and corre<Stion of my friends; among whom, I Ihall 

be very happy if you will permit me to coimt your 1 — ^p. 

♦ - « 

■ . ., I am, &c, ■ • ,.'. : 



• » 
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FARTHER REMARKS on'the 6RIGIN and PROGRESS 
OF LANGUAGE^ VOL.41, book il. chap, 5, 



PAGE 304. " This rhythm (with found) is of two kinds; 
** for it is^ either of founds not articulated, whidi may be 
*^ called mulical rhythm; or it is of founds articulated; and tbM 
«< is the rhythm of language." . ;.. 

REMARK. 

Language is articulated by fyllables; and music is ar^culated 
by a divifion of any one found into many or more than one 
found; as fuppofe the femi-brief equal in dura- | p - ^^ 

tion of time to the fwiog of a pendulum, pf 1 60 *' ' '•'^ 
inches, to be put as the complement of a bar ./ .;■ 

in mufic; it can he articulated into two minims, | p P ' | 

of four crotchets, ; f p i .^ ^ " I 

or eight quavers, j ^^^^ ffff ^ 

Therefore the femi-brief being a eoiitkiued found of one whole 
bar's length; tnd its feveral fub^liviiions' imo two, four, and 

K and 



eight notes, being alfb each of them a whole bar*s length, azKl 
uniibns with the femirbrief ; fo are they> properly, fub-articu- 
lations of the original femi-brief. 

Speech is nectfiatFily articBlated by fyllabks, in a6 much as two 
fyUables cannot poilibly be founded or pronounced, witho^ articu^ 
lating or dividing the tone, under which they are to be founded,, 
kvtO't>vaparts,,at the teaft ;, for if the yrordjb/fy were tabe fiangun- 



dec ^xe tenfi-Ql^^^i theiingt^r vaoA nec^flkoily ^li^ that tone 



Into twaarticuliated parts, as P p or - p^p ■ > I have faid, intos 

^Uyr fol^ 

ttfifi posts at' l^aiR^ becaufe. wbsit words- are jbrned widi mufic 
(itau tii^ moUeni. flits) «ueni. fj^bies^ bjrtbe aiil thfite^fj, are 
capable of being varioufly and' tmnjittdfy- aatthariidted^ tA- 




which, independent of mufic, they 

are not. A divi&bn. of noftes, which- ai«e uaiibiiS' wili& eacli^ 
othsc^ is a:diYi^n'£inply'by soiimilktiDn. Tltoib'itrtlkh.aseaot 
unifi)ns, but either afcend' or defisenid, aasdmdedbothby.aici:* 
cuLatipnand nioduMion* 

p^gQr^.5^^d 3«6i ** 'And^fl]?ft it is evident, that without 
•*. fomi^..change of one kindor another in the found,, there could 
•*!beno^rh3rthnai 8tc» — Hi order, thereforcjt, to know the n;iture 
*^'0£; xhythsx^ Ivh&ilr applied? to fesnidl ^ftntnAn ^fm&Atst the 
**?ig«et8lrchai]^ges and mndittfrtrioni «!^o3tttf9m)M..9dmit». r1^ 
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^ firft and moft fenfible variation, is when the found ceafes 
" altogether, &€•'* 

REMARK. 

Our animal exiftence being regulated by our pulfe, we feem 
to have an inftindtive fenfe of rbythmus^ as connected with,^ and 
governing, all founds and all motions ; whence it follows, that 
we find all people feel the efFeds of rbytbmuSy as they do thofe of 
light and warmth derived from the Sun ; fo that, without fearch- 
ing for the reafon, it has generally been pafled over as a firft 
principle, or felf-evident truth. The fwing of the arm, and 
other fuch motions, made by public Ipeakers, are derived from 
their inftin(5live fenfe of rbyfbmusy and are, in effedl, beating time 
to their orations. Alfb curfing, fwearing, and many other un- 
meaning words, fo frequently interwoven in common difcourfe, 
are merely expletives to fill the meafiire, and to round each 
rhythmical period. 

From this inftindlive fenfe of rbytbmus^ when we mean to 
meafure either motions or founds continued, articulated, or in- 
terrupted by fhorter or longer paufes, we muft pre-fuppofe an 
cxadt periodical pulfation, as regular as the fwings of a pendu- 
lum, the velocity of which periodical pulfation we may v^y ac- 
cording to our pleafure, as often as we would chufe to quicken 
or flacken the movement; and then all continuation of founds 
or paufes are to be fubfervientty meafured and regulated by this 
uniform and f^eady pulfation, as long as that proportion of pul- 
fation (or pendulum) fliall be continued. 

Page 307. '^ The queltion then is, what changes continued 
" found admits of, and what are the rhythms thence arifing ? 

K 2. « And 
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•^ And there is one obvious change which very ftrongly ftrikes 
" the fenfe; namel5"^^:hatfrom louder to /off erj or ^'ice ver/a."^ 

REMARK. 

The variety of loxd and /off fliould never be conlulered as 
(necefTarily) a governing principle of rbyfbmus; becaufe though 
it may, fometimes, be accidentally coincident ^vith rhythmical 
pulfation, yet it would be ofFenflvc if it continued fo for any 
confiderable length of time: for the application of fl'e loud and 
ibe/o/ty both in muilc and language, either for uic or ornament, 
muft not be indilcriminate or periodically alternate, but as occa- 
iion calls for it; whereas the rhythmical puHation is regularly 
periodical and conftant as the i\vings of a pendulum, but of it- 
lelf implies no noilc or found at all. And agreeable to this, a 
band of muficiaiis arc much better governed in their meafures 
by Tifdent waving of the hand, 6r of any thing that may catch 
the eye, than by the more ordinary noi/y way of beating time 
with the foot. 

The expreflions, or rather the afFedlions oi heavy and light are 
neceflarily the governing principles oirhythmus\ for they, are as 
conflantly alternate and periodical as the pulfe itfelf, and they 
muft be continued, by conception in the mind, during all mea- 
fured refts or paufes, as well as during the continuance of either 
uniform, articulated, or modulating founds. 

The aftedlions of heavy and light were always felt in mufic, 
though erroneoufly called by fome moderns accented ^Lnd unac^ 
cented\ however, the accented^ or heavy note^ was never under- 
flood to be nece/farily loudj and the other necejjarily /oft\ becaufe 
if it were fo, there could be no occafion for feparate diredlions, 
where to apply xht/orte ^nd piano, in as much as the affedions 

of 
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bf heavy and light are continued in every cadence of every air, 
from the beginning to the end; whereas the forte and piano are 
often applied diredly contrary to heavy and light \ as in the fol- 
lowing example, almoil all the heavy notes are ptano, and the 
light notes, forte, • 
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Therefore the diftin^ons of loud 2xAfoft muft not be reckoned 
among the governing powers of rhythmus, though they may 

> fometimes accidentally, or occaiionally, coincide with the heaty 
and lights which are the true and. only governing principles 

■ofit.r 

Page 310; -—" That found which continues any length of 
" time, we call a long found\ and that ' which continues a ihort 
" time, we call a Jbort found* And as this quality of found 
"depends intircly upon the time of- its -duration,- it is commonly. 
** luiown by the name of time,^ 

K E M A R K. 

This is not what is called time in mufic. time is meadired by 
pulfatimti quicker or flower. The pulfation of any one (brt of 
time muft continue as imiform as the fwinging of a pendulum' of 
a given.length; but the intervals between the^^j of the pen- 
dulum may be filled varioufly. 



As, 
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As, for example: 
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Suppoiipg thefe four b^s of m\ii^q e.qu4 to fQ^r fw|(^^ of « 
,|>end^um, th^ whole is but o^e foft of tifmt j^qx^ii^f^sff^j^og 

t\\e fubHcUyifipn, or aitiG^l«^tipn, i^ t]ip feveral \^^ U 4iff<^PQIVt ; 

and confequently, ^he^e is % gr^ vari^y of io»gi^ vx^Jbfipfer 

(that is, of quantity)^ without any difference in the timet P^f^' 
Jure, or rbpbntus of the tune. If this fame tune is to be 

played i^%f, tl^f, lfis\2|ii of the bars mi^ft b£ .m§i^ur^ \rj a 
ihqrt^r peadu^gixvv^^ \^ to. be. played flowfTt b]^ a 4p?\ger 

The ^r?goii\g fp^cjjijifn Is o^ tjw^ fi^W "^ ft^rnm tirne, 
'where the 4!adences oxpulfes are divii^ble ^y tl^e eveifi lipn^ei: twto. 
The following example is of the other genus, called tripk time 
■(ov meafure)\ becaufe the cadences ^ or metres between th.e pulfes^ 
^r?. diyigyie by ^e o^d numbitjr ftvm* III t¥9 ^pcap&^q the 
ijaojlul^jftH %i^ l^anwwy flvaU be th© jtoc » i» lift j&)i:«Mfr; feiit 
th^ P»fe|Q^y wiU bf. diierf Qt by- 1^ chaJGige «C (ib»t^2£^bi^» ^ 
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Pag«r s^t i, ** ""^^ Ift the hai5>fi<3h5tfta> thcf fio«is are aH oif tile 
y, \Hth6.ut C^ diifli^i(^ 6^ Icing 6^ Ih6tt^-^n6if 



<^ hasi if What fe |)¥6^ily called /i*»^, bti« ife whole n.i«®5^ is S 
<* jingle of fdufidS <itfifei?ing iii aciaOtei4ef& and graVify> add diveiv 
<<fifi«e-1S^ 4ifferetit i>a^i^^ auad fto^^ ^ diflEeFenl^ degrees of; 
** quickiieis and flownefs J^ 

R E M A>R K. 

'Fh<Miote&< of the! harpfidiord and of ali^ pulfatite inftrumeiits^ 
havfr' tiM Takne aDlbwaiioe ooade for. the diiratioa of theit tGn6s> 
thatrnflnxtn^ntfifTooi^^ or^^by^ iofpiratioti^ hkve.. 

Foit'dioulghviiL^the hvpixbhord, thie- lolidne&'of'.the tour, froiii 
the finft' ixibBleBt o^,peycafBoxi> dimimilhesrvery ftkft^ iley»:thelef& 
ll^ift'>Jftiil>ibiaBdkig, and the player is» by^FvAe,. obliged ftir kfsp the . 
finger on the key,, consfpondiiig .\viidi.«ai0i note^? dating the..' 
lei^h o^tinke'^hicb iSkHa n6te>ilk>uM conttiiile;^ for tiyr infticLQt 
the fihger ierseniDv^d^ by th6'conftru6ti(!«& of ihb inftrnment} a 
d^Dfipler i^dif oii the firing and Aops ' the fajthcr yiforaftion.- And 
i)aatowTcb^.>liieihaqriB6]ioardbeing.oc)ntri atoaCe, 

Ibiteali di£^^t pai!t8 iai haroibny, is mtiidi more^ .ca|»ble of 
.V .4 keeping 
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keeping the player in true time, than any Hngle inftrument, 
fuch as flute or violin; for, as in the two laft preceding examples, 
whilft the treble in the firfl bar confifts only of one continued 
found, the fame bar in the bafs is fo fub-divided as to ihew 
oexaiStly how long the fihgle found of the treble is to be continued. 

Page 313. « — Long and fliort and this is the fifth and 

'** laft fpecies of rhythm. For if the mind perceives any ratio 
**. betwixt founds, with refpedt to their length and ihortnefs, 
** then it has the idea of this kind of rhythm, which, in muiSc, ^ 
** is .commonly called time; but in language the ancient authors 
" call it by the name of the genus, rbytbm\ whereas in modem 
"authors, it is commonly diftinguiihed by the name of' 
" quantity 7* 

R £ M A <R 'JC. 

Rhythmvs is a general term, and is divided into ^tiw^eif^ra/ 
modes of time^ common and triple; each of which is fub^'divided 
into fpecific differences of f after zxi6.ftower ; confifting of cadences 
"whofe metres may be uniform or mixed^ even or pointed. The. 
diveriides of uniform or mixed, even or pointy arife from the • 
different manners of fubdivijding and difpofiii^ the quantitks 
contained in the whole of each icadence or bari. 

QuANTiTT, or duration of founds, diftinguiihed by longer 
asidjborter, is fubfervient to the cadences of rhythmus, as frac- 
tional or aliquot parts are to integers; and it is the buiineis of 
metre to adjuft the quantityaof notes or fyllables contained in each • 
j:aikncs or bar", rbpbmus is to keep, by its puliation, all the .' 

cadences 
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taHentees of an equal length. Long znd Jborf notes or ^ylialjld^ 
lare the common component parts of all tnetifes of ^1 mdS^cei 
•under all kinds and fpedes of rbytbnius\ thaftis^ eaich ^6(g^eni^e 
binder any fpocies of either of the general/ mpdes. ma^ • b^ 
jxvetrically fub-dxvided into £ra£iienal or aliqnot paT&« 

' As this cadence of tomimn limey K -. o "-1 



may be feb-di^ded «miformly into I f f - P 1 



or thus, the two genera of common and triple . ^T^ 
meafure may be mixedf . | P P f f T ' i 



or thus, jwinted, j f *P' f>| ^ | 




91 thus, ev^ 

or any other way, fo that the fractions, being" aliquot parts, ihall 
altogether make up the whole quantity of the bar or at* 
detice. And in the like manner, this bar Or cadence of triple 

meafure^ 1^- *p.~- — | 

may be uniformly divided into 

or, by dividing it into two «qual :pai1^ t^hetwo r — ~ 

genera are virtually mixed, * f ' f^ 'i 

or thus, into a pointed metre, t T*ff f "f^j 




orthusieveri, If.fVrffu' l 

Even and uniform are the fame, but af 6 con^elred imder th^ 
two different terms, in tefpeA of the metres to whi<^ they iaift 
oppofed, mixed metre y mA pointed metres 

L l^age 
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9a^ 3i3.«]id 314. ^ Now all modoik Is dtfaer intemspted 
^ hfpaufiet or inPintalSy or it is without fuck intdrruptioD. If it 
** be interropcod, either the intirvali are greater or lei^ or the 
« diftances between the inttrvata are greater or le6r And heiio& 
<* ariie the two firft kinds of rbytbm I mentionjeid^^ beloogiog to 
*' Ae mtervals of ibimd.*' 

REMARK. 

Hie mfenmb or /tfi(/h between founds do not neoeflailly con- 
Igtute any regular diftin^ition of rJtyfJbmi, or fftodis of tifnei for 
tiiie ^«|!i;K of €adeHcey as well as its fub-divifiona of kemxjf and 
i^iStf, are- to be counted on in the mind, during the paufes or 
lutefvale^ aft ^ipeli as during the continuation of found. (Seethe 
feveral exapQtple^ iath», tre»tU«u) 

Page 318. « — Hfij:^ a^inacQcnts* ornotes of mufic, ihe» 
<^ is nothing abfolute, but all is relative; for there is not, nor 
** cannot be \sf nature, any fixed ftandard for the length or 
^ ihortnefs o_f fyllables. All therefore that art can do, is to 
^ g^ioeEtain the ratio that a long fyllable has to a ihort. And this 
** the g g omigaaj tians have fixed ta be as ^e ti» one. And thus all 
** iyflabJes-in Greek and Latin, comtpafe^to^eti^er, are eiH^el^of 
'^^ e%aq^ Iesk|^ or in the ratio of two to one. Xt i& not,. how^;vex, 
^ ejisodtij true, that all 0iort fyllables are of equal length, or all 
*^ laiB^\\^^m^ ihort fyllables soe ihorter than others' lijkemk^ 
^fiipr^ and'^me: long fyllables longer than others*. But in the 
<< medioal a<t» this differenc^e is Qot. attended tO;. aiid a]l the 
a «*ihQrt 
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<< ihoit fyllables are held to be equal to one another, and all the 
« long," 



REMARK. 

We haye Jimtdards both for accent «r quant ity% as thus, for 
accent \ bring tWa voices, cur twoinibiiment&, or any two founds, 
into uni/on with each other, — that unifon is taken as Tijiandardot 
keynotfy from %vhich, either upward or downward, all tekltive 
founds are meafured by our fcale, with accnracy. As ^Jiandard 
for rifythmus by cadences, and &eir fub-diviiions mqtfontttieSf we 
hzve the pendu/um, or tKe bumanj^ep, inflead of the pendulum. 

In our tieatiib^ we hav« saaf ked out a ommpb wesmr^e ^^^Ui- 
tion between longer and ihorter fyilabks thaa that: iwDQunaid^ 
by our Greek maAecSr; and we have &ewa the aoGoffity -of It 
in our Ianguaee9 man^ ci^^edaHy in ^r pietty^ Vok ii tim 
rhythmical and metrical rules, as there laid down, are ati«Kl«4 
to, there wiU be little, or aao occa^on for cHftping off fyUablei ia 
any good poetry, which our beft authors have hitherto praiftifedy 
though, aslthiokff needlefly. Far^san^: 



To aflin tfaflw aniin^ 



A .*. A .% 



r 
aniin^ 






••lA .•• 






r . 



I- 



I Tea 



n 


,n; 


'^X 


:^y 


t; 


joy the 


dateal 


lotted 


them by 


heav'h. , 


a .•. 


' A .-. 


A ^ 


A .*. 


A .\ 



h9 



Wb 
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Why not write thefe two hexameters thus ? 



\ 

To 

A .V 


H 

all in 
A ^ 


;ferior ^animals 

A .*. A .. .V 


it is 

A- /. 


givenj 


r r 

- -*- 


; 


A- 




rr .T 

K 

Toen 


jby the 


ftate al 


lotted them 


■->■ 

by 


heaven. 


A- ^ 


>■ 


A 


• # 


A 


• 


A- 




-A..'.. 


A 


~-.-.i 



Bach. Ikie- is ^U- mes^ured- by fix bars or rhythmical cadences^, 
and the fyllables, bow reftored, are provided for, without^ 
injuring the-metre of tiie cadences, by Aib-dividing their 9M7;;////^i; 
into- as many aliquot parts- (not exceeding the integer of each 
cadence) a» are required for expreffing the recovered fyllables,^. 
"vnt^mthe time' of the, barot cadence under which they fdl. 

Page 3.16. .**■— Our- verfe made by accent and not by^ 
*^ quantity. Take fortex»nple the firft verfe of the Faradi/ez 

" JUi/i ;.- Of man's .Jirji djfobedimce^ , and. tbf firuit.. Here thcfive!- 
**^-acceoted ifUsbleSi ar?, maiifSy4if>M% a/tdy fruit,'*. 

Hoe^ is ofiteii read in a c«rtaitt formalrmanner^ fioppoiihg the 
" ten fyUabdes of wr i&^Tp/cj muftbecutexaftiyJnto five cadences 
of two jfyllables in^eaich* or of .foui whol0 and tavo half cadences ;^ 
iKhexeas they always ^require the.//i««. of ^;i; cadences,dXls9&i- Imt^ 
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tho{e who have only the 'idea of five cadences^ feldom attend' tty 
the neceflSry rg^j'or pattfes, or to a nice metrical fnb-divilion of 
tibe cadences according to the natural and neceilary empbq/is (or 
poize*) and quantity of each fyllablei. and therefore frequently 
mifplace the /ight^nd the heavy. 

To give the proper expreffion to the firft lines of Milion*s^ 
Paradi/e Lofty I humbly conceive, they £hpuld be noted thus^. 



1 Of 


juan's 


firft difo 


bedience, 


and the 


fruit of 


>• \ r 

that for- ■■, 


A /. 


£t A 


A ^v 


A .. .\ 




£L :, 


'• ^ ► - r 



bidden 



tree, 



whofe 



mortal 

A 



^■■;-l^ ;- 



tafte brought 

A .'. 



death. 



mtathe . 



lyr 


■^^: 


•>-c 


: J ' 


■I" 


i' 


IH 


t^ 


•world 


and' 


all our 


woe; 




fmg, 


heavenly 


Mufe. 


' A /. 


A .% 


A »V. 


A. .*. 


AA 


A. .V 


A. .• i." 


A A 


^^ 

















Page 316. "I ffiall fay notilihg^ further, of this mufical- 
•^^ rhythm,, except to obferve, that the ancients were very accu-- 
*• rate in it,^ as in- every thing elfe;. for they meafuredit'by feet, . 

* I (hall take th6 liberty .for the- fiatarcto appropriate dusword "p0izt as a-cemmoa'terok . 
itr the Ahavf aod'tbfc ,'^Mgbt, is gtant is for aaa* aad ^nnw) ,and qtumti^ for Iti^ 



<c 



as- 
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<< as they cU4 the rhythm of cheir languagOt ^^ ^^ daAf(|« 
<< aQd ipoodees, and the hke in their latafic, 99 wett jO i^^oir 
<* poetry ♦*• 

REMARK. 

As I confider our fetnfe of rbytbmtu to be much m«re infiinSUve 
than rational^ 1 am of opmiQ]i> that the ancient Oreel^ might 
have been practically as excellent in that part of mufic, as the 
modems; <but, from any thing I have read, I cannot think the)r 
had fo aocurate a manaei^ of deftxibing ox noting it, as we havQ. 
Their diftxnAiaas» by vadriou$ iott, compared with Mir ipnfic2<l 
xhythmiis, feenvi miany of themt only feirving tp puzzl^ vnJ^QUt 
any real difierence as to meafure. Our rules, which reduce all 
the pofi^e (pecies to t«ro genera^ are obviouily mere excellent 
he^i^e n»ore (knple; 0f which t have ^en ibme examples i» 
t|)s foregoing treadfe^ 

I am-of opinion^ that no language was «ver spoken undet ib 
conned a ^^voportioii of quautftw as two and one, fortheib^ar^ 
andthej^rif; ai>4y<etitho|ec<>mn|ent;9torB, who hint at a greater 
latitudci have Qie;nt;i9ned d|9 rule of proportion except the two 
and one; neither have they kft us any fuffident or iktisfa^ry 
rules for re/is or pau/es, without which neither poetry or proie 
CIA ^ JF'affiful ^ jwft 4« its tasiwdfton. 

Arifti4eS) it istpie» ii^y«, neyoc faithht po^tyoci liK ^ P*.40.; tiuit 
is^ " There |s a vac^m vs^nt titf^ whidn is left without aby^found 
** to compleat the rbytbmus, Thtjborteftjilent time in rbj/tbmus is 
*' called kimma or a remnant; and a hng JUenf tiw^y double tp. 
f< the ihort, is caHleA projibejis or an addition.** And he had^AjKi 
juft before, *< That where in the rbytbmus of mixed feet, a foot 

<* happened 
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** happened to be infuffident to fill the metrey the vacancy was to- 
** be fupplied by z/ilence^ either of a leimma or oi tl proJibe/tsJ* . 
. This, however, is all he fays of it: though, as it agrees perfedlly 
with my fyftem, it is fufficient to convince me, that the accidents 
of rbytJbmiis belonging to our language, were alfo the fame to the 
Greek, But as thofe grammarians who compofed the treatifes of 
profody now in ufe, have made no rules or allowances at all for 
re^s or Jtlences^ it is to be prefumed it was not intelligible to 
them, or they would never have omitted fo material a part, both 
of rhythmus and metre. And further it is plain, that determin- 
ing Greek amd Latin heroics, fuch as the Iliad and ^neid, to be 
hexameter lines, excludes^ rbytbmkal paufes altogether. 

For example, to fet the firft four lines of the ^neid in our 
notes, ftridly according to the Latin profody, they will be thus, 
in common time : 



B 



? TY 

Arma vi 



? T r 

rumque ca 



no Tro 



? ? 
jae qui 



? Y Y 

primus ab 



?TY 
I tali 



?YY 

Litora ; 



?Y Y 

vi fupe 



.? ? 
am, fa 



? Y Y 

to profu 



? ? 

mult'il 



? ? 
r et ter 



? ? 
gus, La 

? f 
ris fac 



?Y Y 

vinaqQe 



?? 

venit 
A.% 



? ? 
rAm, fae 



'? Y Y 

vae memo 



?YY 

tatus et 



? ? 
rem Ju 

A .% 



?? 
alto 

A.% 

? Y Y 

nonis ob 



?? 

oris 
A »\ 



iram. 

A A 



L 4 



Here 
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Here is no room for variety of metre, nor a momenf s paufe even 
for breathing, each line being ftri<Stly confined to the fix metres 
or cadences, I have fet the Knes above, according to their quan- 
tities prefcribed by the rules of profody j but it is fit I ihould alfo 
fliew them as they are generally fcanned in our fchools ; where> 
by making the laft fyllable of the dadfcyl longer than the firft (in' 
direct contradidtion to the real quantities), they turn daftyls inta 
anapefts. 



Ar ma vi 



A /. A /. 



Y. I ? 

rumque ca 
A /. A A 



? 

DO 



Tro 



A .*. A .V 



.? ^. 
ja: qui 

A .'..A /. 



Y: I? 

primus ab 
A .•• A /. 



or IS. 
A. '.A.*. 



If I could meet with a living Virgil, 1 Ihould alk him, why. 
thefe lines might not be fet in the following manner,, in triple 
meafure, ftill preferving the long and the./Z'o/-/ fyllables, but with- 
an extended variety of /o«^ and longer, Jhort and^/^or/^r, and alfb.- 
with the proportion of triplei and thirds as well as of doubles and 
halves f And if he gave me a better reafbn why they fliould noty- 
than either the grammarians or the commentators have done, t 
would certainly fubmit to him, and copy his manner of pro- 
nouncing exactly, in accent as well as quantity, which would 
raoft probably be quite new to all Europe. 

Armavi 



Y- l^y 


y 


r.^ 


n- 


>-<;r 


T-T"' 


T 


rumque ca 


no,. 


Tro 


jae. qui 


primus ab 


oris 




A •• •*• 


A.*. 


A .*. 


A :. 


A ,. .*. 


A.*. 


A .-. 



I tah 


y 

■ 
am, 


\ 
fa 


to profu 


y 

gus, 


La 


vinaque 


venit 


A ...'. 


A.*. 


A .•. 


A .♦. 


A/. 


. A .*. 


A .. .'. 


A /. 



Litora 



I •* 3 



Litom; 

A .. .% 
Vifupe 



Zb.% 



multumil 



A k. .*. 



r6m. 



A .% 



fse 
A.*. 



le titter 



\n 



nsjac'. 
A .% 



;•>;( 



tatuset 
A .. »% 



alto 



A A 



^>; 



vae memo 



-r 



A A 



rem, Ju 


noais ob 


iram. 


* 


A 


A •• *'»^ 


A .% 


AW 



in this manner^ die muHum ilk and the iHeeticDt pEomniadBl 
without any aiji^/i^ and without any injury -eidier tc^ die rbjtim^ 
or to the «»«^r«,. the cadences being all daSlylic^ under wlddtk titlo 
Jpottdee is. lewdly induded. And with the addkron of n^ceffiuryi 
refts for breathing time,, and for ftops of €XprisSi9n\ thidb Iumb 
are nBometres infliead taf bexanutin, 

W. is proper I ihould fay fomething for the liberty I httve tak^ 
her«, in yarying the proportions of the fyllables'iti tike 4^2^^. ! 

It is notonouSy thai this fboC is. io called from dhSiyhis^ la 
Jiiiger; becaufe, as Ifldorus fays (De Gram* lib. I. c. f 6.)^ «* : fr 
« begins from the longec joints ^d ends, in two Hiovt oHesr 
It is certain the longeft member of a fing^ is about eqlial in 
length to the two fliorter ; but it is alfo certain, that the lengths 
of the bones of the three joints of a finger aire neady in p^ropor-^ 
tion to eachj other, as-tiiree,, two, and one; confequendy^ three^ 

■^ rwooW" explain-myftlf here by t bett«r word) if I coald find c»e; but if a ^auft or 
filence, fitly employed, makes a fignificont impreffion on ota a«di(or» it may be aAuftte^ aa 
an expreflion in tbe fpeaker. 

U the 
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the longeft, is equal to the fum of two and one (the two Shorter); 
added together. Now though I do not iay there is, to rtiy 
knowledge, any natural or neceflary analogy between the poo- 
portions. of our members and the meafures of our words; yet, as 
Arijiides fays (^ajrluXe; /kjJv 5v hXr^, .&.c. lib. I. p. 36.), " It is called 
" da&ylus^ becaufe the order of its fyllables is analogous to the^ 
^* parts of a finger;** and the proportions I give the fyllables in 
the daSfyl according to my alteration, being agreeable to Arijlides'& 
definition, I might iland upon this, as my authority. But it 
4oes not appear, the Greeks had any method of notation which fet 
the^^tf^i^/inthat order; and therefore I do acknowledge, I had 
bo other authority for what I have done, than the judgment of 
xny own ear^ in eftimating the quantity of fyllables, and the 
tifpAoi^ of language. I have taken the fame liberty with the 
tmapaft OT antt-daOyl', and fometimes, under the fame judg^ 
racnt, have, put them both as the Greeks did. 
I will fet a few lines of the )liad in like manner.- 



H^if 






>0 






Au :i. A.\ A •%. 






or. 



A)) / a $2 






A •• /J A -•% 






A .. .*. 



(few ^Ax^ 



xnoc 



r n r n 



r T r 1 



OuXcft/- 
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OuT^fifu 
A .. .*. 



A.*. 



^■•x- 

« 



A .. .*. 



A .*. 



A ...*. 






p T r n 



A .** 









A .*. 






X«f 

A A 



^^K 






A.'. 



•"""Yl 

A ...*. 






r • 

' J 
II. 






A .*. 



r^y 



«cu 



T«C 



-.t 



A .'. 






A .. •% 



A /. 



A.'. 









A .. .*. 



TtSiai' 



/ 

A/ 



Of S* hi 
A 



Rt 



A .. .*. 



\/ 






A.*. 



In fetting thefe lines, I have followed authorities as far as t 
could find them; the reft I muft take upon myfelf. We have 
Euftathius's authority for the two manners of difpofing of the 
extraordinary fyllable in IlnXriioihai in either of which ways, 
he fays, ** the tetrafyllable is to be confidered only as a dactyl.** 
However, it was ftridtly, in either way, a paeon, either a firft 
or a fecond; and was a point of difpute among commentators: 
in our method it admits of no difficulty, whether it be tetra- 
l M 2 fyllable 
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fyllable or trifyllable; in either way it is accommodated to the 
time cjf pui; cadeuce« 

I thinks &pm the exkih^l^ it lia^e ^ven in the ^ibe lati<i> 
guageS). it m^ be inferredi etlbxf that the Gre^k and Latin 
poetry h<id not lb i^gvUar Vk.riiytkntus, ^c^ e^n rketres (that)S) 
cadences )i^ nor fo great a variety in their quantitieSt as our lan- 
guage, ha&; or. that the ancient grammarians did not write, the 
laws 0f their, profody up to the genius Of thctfe learned lant> 
guages ; or that the rules of that art hav« b^n tranfhutted to \XL 
in avery imperfe^ ftate*. 



SOME 



r 8i r 

SOME fArthIr Explanations, in answer 

TO THE kEMAftKS AND QUERl^ MADE BT THE AUTHOR. 

OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS of LANGUAGE. 

+ See Obfervations, I'TPMIE esttfefit and form of circranflexes . 

P*S^ 57* § ^» J •*^ ^^ ^^^ vafcious iii our Isanguiage; : 

two ol: thf6fe quarter, tones more brr 
Ifcfs make little difierencfe in the feiife of'.theif application. By 
the rules-I have given, JiHd the examines under them, I do iiot- 
mean to give models of i«ronuntiation; but to Ihew how any. 
particular pronunciation may bife .6ied hx charaders, arid tr^if^x 
mitted to pofterity. 

I iuppofe there are as many diiS^reiitdfcumfiexes as fhefe.are:. 
^^i£^rent ' tempers and features ■ in. . men ; . to fave words j I » will.' 
etetsspUiy £omit by notes : . 



^>^^/'>/'>/-'^ i\7v/v vv^';; 



Ttie <^€»iiiinil^es^ acufthgrdve, are chaf adidriftic of thfe ftifli^ 
tKki^- m4 . the circumflexes, grttve-acutiy are . chara^tiftic . df . 
the Scottiih tone. 

The.^i^e^ic tone of the court and other poKt6 circle tifes 
bbf little afeove ft whifper, and may be compared to that Ij^cies 
of pimxting) , cftlled ^f Cbiaro Ofcuroi which iis denied- the 
vivacity of expreffion by variety of colours, 't'fiere, th6 diti^ 
ctuoflex, though it cannot be left out of the language, is.ufed 
within very narrow limits : frequently not riiingor falling above 

4 fi^ 
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live quarters of a tone, and for the moil part hurried over with 
^eat velocity, in the time of a quaver, or fhorteft note. 

But, in the Court language, there is no argument; for in the 
Senate, and where that is ufed, the extent of the Aides are 
enlarged to the extreme,' though the circumflex is never fo 
apparent as in the provincial tones. 

Example of a familiar Engliih inteije<5tion, ufed when a 
perfon is convinced by the relation of fome new circumflance not 
mentioned in the argument before. The 
whole extent of this inteijedtive circum- T/^ 
flex, between acute and grave, does not — : 

OilL ^ 

exceed 1 7 quarter tones (exdufive); whereas ' . 

in fome of our provincial diale<5ts,. the expreflion on a iimilar 
occafion would run to an extent of 291 or 30. 

I See page 58. § 2. ** But ftill it remains to be coxiiidered, 
** whether there ^ any difference with reipedt to tone, betwixt 
" 4he accented and unaccented fyllables, &c.'* 

"Here I muft take the liberty to difcard thefe fblecifmatical . 
terms of accented and unaccented, as they are notorioufly repug- 
nant to what we mean to exprefs; and, in their flead,' to ufe t^ . 
terms of i'^^i^j' and //^/6/. i 

Then it is evident, from the feveral examples I havt^; given, 
that in Englifli the heavy fyllable has fometimes the ^rave accent ^ '. 
though oftener the acute; and that the light fyllabl^ hasfome->» 
times the acute accent ^ though oftener the ^r^v^.. ; . .• . . / 
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In our'language, generally^ the laft fyttaWe of any imperfe<St 
fentence (while the attention is to be kept up, for the fenfe of 
the whole,, yet in fufpenfe,) ends in the aeute; and all compleat 
periods end in the grmtt, 

Queftions, though in the fame words, are ibmetimes iimpfe^ 
and ibmetimes tacitly implying a threat, or fome condition, not 
otherway&e]S;pFefied-thanby accent and empbafis. As for exampleji. 



r p 



will you rdofo? 



will you 



do 



will you do 


fo? 


A .. .V 


A .*. 



fo? 



Now I lay, that the affeftions of heavy and light are the moft 
eiTential governing powers of r.bythmus\ for,, fince the accents, 
acutCy grave, and Qircutt0exy are common both to the beavj/ and 
to the lightly 

And fince quantity,, or the hng and xhe Jhort, are. likewife 
common to each; 

And fince the accidents of loud and^q^ are alfo conunonto each ; . 

And laflly, fince the accidents of accent, loudness, and quantity,, 
occur not periodically, but occafionally, whillt' cadence is ftriiftly 
periodical, and divided into heavy and ligbp alternately; which, 
affe^ons are .to be accounted, foi in the mind,. whethei:^«i7(£»^' 
or paling,, continued or. articulated,, 

fi2 



of cadence) are tl>e itv>ft elfenti»l geyeimag pet^fffs oij^ r]^x^^^ 

both ia po«try 4n0 pi^^ . 

The fame thing, yizy^^eai^^vcnAligbty \(f^i^\i gQvmUXll^J^Sums^ 
in our l^gus^, gQven^eii it ^lio. in^fe CJne^ : fur Ax»£Hde$. &ys, 
.T0y /Key f i/df(»y Iv of^vu i^ ^i7U 74M a^/ou fxi»* ra ^ fiir^x ly 
^X?M^7c, j^ TJi Wrwv Ayof(OiQT}}7i.> (Meib. vol.. II. p. 49.) 

Thqt is, " Rbytbmus has, its efleijice in (.'.) arjis and (A) tbejis\ 
" but metrey ijn fyllablejs, and in the varietyt ol-di^mHav fylla- 
•** bles.** X ftiall fliew hei?eafter l>ow iar tifi^ Qre^k. pietref, and 
•our cadences are alike ; and how th^y diifor« 



{] See page 60. § 4. ^ Nqw a^ I*am jao viufidan, I ain not able 
*' to make the difiind^ion between light anid heavy y and hud and 

I have made feveral remarks, and have given muiical exam> 
^les, in order to diilinguini clearly the dlf&rence between heavy 
and hudf and between light and foft, which I will endeavour to 
illuftrate further by a familiar example, in two words. 

Suppoie a man fpedking to his miftref^ in the words, ^ mt 

'** dear!** Dtfflrr being, in. this place, put fubftantively, is abfb- 

lutely affected to the heavy, therefore thofe words muft be noted 

to be pronoimced thus^ ** my ^ dear." Suppofe the converfadon 

A 

to have begun in the ordinary degree of loudnefs, an^ at die 
Inftant he has pronounced My, a pofon appears in %hA!, who 
ought not to hear the next iyllable, the fpeaker can ip^^tly 

fofteii 



foften his voice, even to a whifper, though ftill the word will 
carry its proper emphalis, and remain beavy; fo that to write thofe 
two words, as diredtory to an adtor, they fhould be noted thus, 



MY 



< 



deaBl! 



A 
9 



forte, piano. 

As the ancient Greeks, as well as their language, are all dead, 
I do not wifti to be drawn into a comparative conteft about them. 
I am flire I fhould be overborne by the number and abilities or 
their champions; for as nobody envies the dead, they have 
always, on thefe occafions, more friends than the living. I aiii 
ready to believe that they had many rules of art that are no\;^ 
unknown to us. if any i)erfbns of genius and afliduity think it 
worth their while to purfue the tracks my hints point out, they 
will perhaps find, that the juft rules of melody and meaiure are 
as natively applicable to our language as to the Greek ; though, 
from our too frequent terminations on mute confonants, and on 
the letters S and M^ our language ' is far lefs melodious than 
theirs, and infinitely inferior, in that refpedl, to the modern 
Italian. 
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LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR of the ORIGIN and 
PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE to the AUTHOR of the 
TREATISE ON the MELODY and MEASUI^E of 
SPEECH* 



"April 6, 1775^ 
*^ T GOULD not delay longer acknowledging the favour of 
** X your very polite and obliging letter, and thanking you moil: 
" heartily for the attention you. have been pleafed tobeftow upon 
" my work, and the excellent obfervations you have made upon 
** it.. It was chiefly with a view to fet fuch men as you a 
** thinking upon fuch fubje^ts^ that feemed to me new and 
" curious, and to learn their thoughts upon, them, that I came 
" to the refolution of publifhing; and it has anfwered as to both 
" volumes.. For upon the firft, I have got fo many obfervations. 
^ from different hands, as have enabled me to make a much 
" larger,, and,, I diink^ a better book of it in the fecond edition, 
" of which I beg tihat you. would accept of a copy, that I. will 
" order to be delivered to you;, and if you will take the trouble- 
" to read it, and iuggeft to me your obfervations, I may profit: 
" as much by my errors in it, as L have done, by thofe in the„' 
** fecond volume. 

" I have made fome obfervations upon the valuable papers^ 
*^ you have fent me, and propofed.fome doubts that ftill remain. 

"with 
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"with me. » « * * The whole is exceedingly ingenious, and 
" by the notation you have invented may be made very ufe- 
*< fill; particularly that part of it which marks the higheft 
** pitch of tone that the beft fpeajter$ rife to in declama- 
** tion without canting. To diflanguifti thefe two exa<aiy is, I" 
** believe, a matter of great nicety, and what, I believe, fome 
«<**«**«****** are not well able to do. And 
" one particularly *********,! heard Mr. G — men- 
" tion; who, he faid, when he reafoned, pronounced better 
" than any body; but when he declaimed, fell into an abomf- 
** nable cant. 

" What you Jiave faid of the paufes too, I think, may be of 
** great ufe; for they certainly ought to be injuft proportion to 
" what is fpoken, otherwife the fpeech can never be truly ^race- 
" ful and harmonious. 

** I am very glad to hear from our worthy friend Sir John that 
" your experiment upon Mr. Garrick's declamation fucceeded fo 
" well. Adtors are the only artifts that cannot eternize them- 
** felves by their works; but you have fallen upon a way to 
" make Garrick live as long as his Shakefpear. 

« I am, Sec** 



^ 



N 2 TO 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE ORIGIN AND IPROGRESS OF 

LANGUAGE. 



April-—, 1775. 

1AM favoured with your 1— p*s very obliging letter of the 6th 
inftant, together with the two volumes ; for which be pleafed 
to accept my thanks. 

A rumour of the fubje<St of my little treatife having fpread 
much farther than I could have imagined, * * ♦ * i have 
laid afide my intention Of privately printing fome copies, and 
have committed it to the public prefs. Lord — told me, he had 
heard of it at Geneva. ***«**! muft beg your 1— ^p's 
liberty to publifli your paper of queries and obfervations, on 
which my laft explanations were founded, as it -will ikve - me 
much trouble, and clear up the fyftem much bettcrthanit could 
be done without it. I hope your 1 — p*s next queries will come 
in time, ib that my anfwers to them maybe able to compleatthe 
whole. ♦ * * Nothing can tend fb much to. elucidate aojr 
fubjeft as the queries of an ingenious doubter.. 

I am. Sic. 



TO 



I :^3 .3 



TO THE AUTHOR OP THE TREATISE on the MEL.ODY 
AND MEASURE OF SPEECH^ 



« May 14, 177^. 
** ^C^OU have inclofed my remarks, which are too long; butr 



Y 



'^ M. ' as you defired them foon, I had. not time to ma)ce themR 
'" Ihorter* I am glad that you are- to give your fyftem to the 
'** pubhc» ***** As to the queries and obfervations I fent 
• «< you formerly, and have now ienit you, you- may ma|^e what 
** ufe of them^ you thii^ proper; and if they contribute in the 
*' leaft to make more compleat ib ingemoiis a perfom^ance, I 
^ ihall thiak they do me honour- 



SECOND 
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SECOND SET OF OBSERVATIONS and QUERIES bt 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
SLANGUAGE, 



'TWILL begin with ftating thofe things iii whidi we ag;ree, 



" JL or rather thofe things which I have learned from- you; and 
*** then I will beg leave to propofe fome doubts that ftill remain 
** with me; but which you may be able to folve, as you have 
•" done fome of thofe I have already ftated. 

Si.'** And in the firft place, I am convinced that there is a 
*** natural propenlity in the human mind to apply number and 
** meafure to every thing we hear; and indeed to every thing, 
<* as it is a neceflary operation of intelle<5t, being that by which 
•** int^e6t creates to itfelf its proper objedts. For, though fenfe 
•** perceives things indifcriminately, and as it were in the lump, 
** intelle<^ apprehends nothing that is not reduced to number, 
"** meafure, <m* order of fome kind or another. And as this pro- 
** penfity erf the mind is previous to any opinion or determination 
■** of the will, I think, you properly enough call it inflinSiive, 
•* This is undoubtedly the foundation of all rhythm; and as I 
** have pretended to go to the bottom of things, and have for 
** that reafon taken a compafs, which others, I know, as well as 
** you, think too great, I ought certainly to have taken notice of 
** what is the natural principle of all rhythm, 

§ 2. " Secondly, 
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§ 2. " Secondly, I am therefore of opinion, that we cannot 
** liften attentively, for any confiderable time, to any found, 
**• whether muiical ocnot^ wkhout endeavouring to apply fome 
" meafuce to it, and to divide it into parts equal, or that have 
" fome other ratio to one another* For if we confider it only as 
** continued, and without division, we have no idea of number oe 
" meafure; for,, as Cicero fays, Humerus in continuatione. nuUta 
^ eft: di/iinSiiOy et aqualium et fape imritxrum inter'uallorum perr- 
f* cuJJiO) numerum conficit. But the queftion is,.how do we divide 
^ it? and what meafure do we apply to it^ To which I think it 
".may be anfwered in general, that it muft.be fome pre-?eon-!- 
« ceived ftandard,. or meafure, of. which we. have, formed a.n' 
^ idea, and which we have been in ufe to apply to other things :: 
"thus we meafure time by the ufual ftandard of hours, halfa- 
5* hours, quarters, and minutes; and it is furprizing how accu- 
" rately fome.perfons will do this,, merely from the idea they 
**- have in their mind of thofe nieafures, efpecially fuch. as are 
** not in ufe to confult docks or watches*. There are alfo othec 
" ways of meafuring time, fuch as that which Horatio, in 
" Hamlet, mentions, w^hen he fays, that the ghoft ftaid with. 
** them, while one, with moderate hafte, could count.aJiundred». 
." But this, and every other way that can be imagined, of mea- 
" furing time, muft neceflarily refer, to. fome pre-conceived'. 
** ftandard. 

§ 3i. "Thirdly, To apply this to mufic, I am now fully con- 
** vinced, that, every man,, who conliders: a piece of. mufic 
" attentively, and with any degree of knowledge of the art>. 
" muft neceflarily divide, it into parts, greater or fmaller; and. 

"particularly. 
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^* partlcTiltirfy into Idrs^ which is a meafure by which every ttine 
^* is divided into equal parts. And I am alfo convinced, bbtli 
^* from the reafon of the thing, and the experience of my car,' 
*^ that the note which begins each bar, and which you call the 
'^^ heavy note^ is not neceflai-ily cither a loud or a foft note, a high 
^^ or a low, a long or a Ihort note; nor does it aj^p^r to me to' 
^* have really any pulfation or i<£tus, except what the .mind may 
^^ fuppofc it to have, when it makes it the leading note of the 
^* ban But here I am at a lofs to know how the * length i^ 
^^ determined of thefe equal portions into which the mind i^ 
"^^ pleafed to divide the tune. Why are they not greater? 01^ 
'^^ why are they not lefs ? To what pre-conceived ftandard does 
•^^ the mind refer in this divifion? It may be my total ignorance 
^^ of the pradtice of mufic, that makes me have this doubt; but 
*^ if you think you can fatisfy me with little trouble, I hope you 
'^^ will be fo good as to do it. In the mean time I would beg 
^ leave to fuggeft that of all the motions which you have men- 
^ tioned, as a natural ftandard for the meafure of a bar, the Hep 
** and pace appear to me the apteft; and where the bar confifts 
^* of two notes, a light and a heavy ; or of four, viz. two heavy 
^^ and two light, the movement api)ears to me to be very like a 
** ftep, or two fteps, in ordinary walking. % But I obferve, that 
*^ the mind naturally divides fome tunes, particularly Scotch 
*^ tunes, into many more notes, which are all conne6bed toge^ 
** th^ by one pulfation, real or fuppofed, and ib make onp bar. 
^ There I find it difficult to refolve the bar into fteps or pacei^ 

• This and the following marks refer to the anfwcrs hereafter given to thefe particular 
parts. 

a ^^ whether 
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« whether of a found or i lame man; and I fliould thinky di^ 
« in fuch a cafb the mind fixed upon fome meafure, fuitablb 
" indeed to tibe genius of the tune, but fuch as has no itandard 
" in nature. 

§ 4. " I am convinced, that the ancient muiic muft have beeh 
<< divided^ as well as the modem, into bars; and that the iirfis 
*' and tbejfhy of which they fpeak ^ much, muft have refeired 
^* to fuch a dlvifion* 

^< I am oUiged to you for your obfervation-upon the inacca* 
<< racy of my expreffion, with nafpedt to the harpfichord. tf t 
<< hkd faid, that there is no difference of length in the note^, 
" while they cc»itinued invariably the faxne; that is, with th& 
<< fame degree of intenfenefs without dying aviray, I bdlei^ ft 
^ would have been the truth ; but I have expregOed this things to6 
<< generally. I might have added farther, in diipralfe of ttife 
<* haipfichord, that it is incapable of ^ffYax. I think a Very gifeat 
« beauty in muilc, and that to ^hidi it owes ar great part 4t it^ 
<^ ex|»«ffion, I mean the fwellkig of die note; But did^^ t 
<< think it be not a pl^afant mufic in itftilf, it is moft i^^ful ifbir 
<* the purpofe you mention, of keeping a concert in time. 

§ 5, ** As t& what I have faid of Hme in the paflkge yotk 
<< niefitioii, I do* not fpeak there of the time of mufic ki parti- 
<^ cular; but I Ihoidd think, that the durati<m of any iblttid thay 
^ be called its time* I believe) indeed, mufidaiis do not call 
*^ the length or (h<Htneis of tlie particular notes,, compared with 
-''•one anodief) the titite if a ttmei but the length enr &«rtjie{| 
** of fyllableS' is, in the language of thofe who treat of tH6 
^* metrical art, the time of the fylla|)les.' In the language of 

O <* muii(^ 
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^ muiic, I obfervC) that the w^ord is jufed in a fenfe a good deal 
.^different from its natural and proper iigiiification; for^ infiead 
^ of denoting the duration . of the movement, it denotes the 
•* nature of it, according to the divifion which you have made of 
**■ it into ca/««w» and /r/>/<? time. 

" This is all I have toobferve upon your muiic; in Which if 
** I did really differ fixMn you, I Ihould be aihamed to own it, 
** As tolimguage, your intention appears to.be, to apply to it 
•^ therules of mufical rhythm, and particularly to divide it into 
^ bars> without diitindtion, whether the fyllable beginning the bar 
**- be a long or a ihort fyUable, loud or foft, or whether the tone 
"of it be hi^ or low; and you compute the jwufes, which the 
** fenfe* requiiSes, t9 make part of the bars. It is, 1 think, a. 
'*'i)oble attempt;, for as muiical rhythm is exa6t and regular, 
«b6iog' reduced to rule, and comprehfended in the art; if we 
*< could' apply it to.fpeech, we fliould certainly meafure it more 
,<< epca^ly, and make it more truly rhythmical and numerous. 
** That it may be done^ at leaft in Ibme degree, and that it wiU 
f< Jiavethis eSs£kyJ havelittle doubt; but that it hitherto has not 
** been done^ not even in the learned languages ; and that it has 
« been as yetmade no part of eidier the grammatical or liietorical 
^ art, I think.IfCan take .upon me to aver Avith fome confidence.- 

f* M^ as to |lie leamed'languages,. and particularly the Greeks 
^'whi<;hfWa».by far, the moft learned of the two,i I. mean the 
.<^ langu!^ of greater- art,, there .^f-e.two things belongping to 
" compQfi^B in diat'langu^e^. whidi their critics have diftin*^ 
•f< gi«ib«d.accur^elyj, not jumbled togetl^er; as txipdem ajathors 
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*<. have done -under the name of prq/bdyf'); I mean melody and' 
** rhythm. The firft is, that mufic which was produced hf 
** the proper mixture of grave and acute tones in their language, 
** fo as to have a pleafing effect on the ear. The odier ardfe' 
" from the combination of long and Ihort fyllatdes in what' they 
" called feety by which they made their profe, as well as *their 
** verie, numerous, fo as to afife<5t the ear wonderfully, according 
** to the defcription they give of it. 

§ 6. ** As to their melody, you have convinced me that I was 
** in an error, when I llippofed that the acute accent rofe at once 
** to a fifth upon one fyllable, and fell down again precipitately^ 
" upon the next. I how fee clearly, both from the reafcm of 
*^ the thing, and from authorities which I myfelf had ooUedted^ 
" but not well underftood, that their voice in {peaking was 
^* never at reft as in ihuiic, but was conftantly Hiding up -and 
" down, and was only at the higheft upon the acuted or drcumt- 
*^ fle<5ted fyllable; after which it feU gradually, till it rofe -again 
*^' to the fame pitch upon the next acuted or circum&6bed 
" fyllable^ But I have fome doubt, whether upon every ^g^ave 
** fyllable they began acute and ended grave. I rather incline 
« to think, that upon the fyllable next following the acute^ 
*< -the voice would begin to fallt, and continue falling upon that, 
" and perhaps upon the next after that, till it came within a 
" fyllable or two of the next acuted fyllable, and then it would 
" begin to rife gradually, till it arrived at its height upon that 
" fyllable. This feems to me to be the ^crtcy or flvooy of the 
** melody of fpeech mentioned by the ancient grammarians .and 

(o) See what I havefaid upon this fubje£l, vol. II. p. 271. 275. and 382. 

O 2 ^*muficians. 
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- *f muficians* But I AaQ b^ very glad to be further ia&ru^M b^ 
*f you upon this ftibje<5l 

§. 7. << Before I leave this fubje^ I mnik repeat an dbferva-^ 
^ tionXhave eUe where made (*\ that when I ipeak of the accents* 
•* or tones of the Greek language, I mean only fyUabicsJ tones,, 
^ which were 9|)prop[iated to particidair fyllable$ of each word,. 
** according to certain r^les delivered by the grammarians; not 
** the tones of paflion or fentiment, which did not belong toi^ 
<' fyllable^, but to wgid^ and whole fentences. Thefe made a 
*' principal part of thie player^s art> which was much ftndied,^ 
** and in great reputation among them* Bi^ whatever the tone- 
** was that pafi&on or fentiment dilated, the apcents or. fyllabic 
^< tones were ftill obferved as an e£^ntial part Qf the ^ammarof 
*f the language, Aa to the variety of ]<M|d or ibft, it muft have 
** been in their laqgwige^ as well a3 incurs; but it was not affis^ed 
^ to fyllablesil, 93 with us, but belonged to woi^ds or Sentences.. 

§ &. ^ As to what they c^led the rhythm, of their l^iguage,. 
« v^iich was compo^ of tibe quaivtity ef lylUbles^ you €eem to» 
^ think, that the ^|ie4tive length of their fyUables wa^ jK>tr. 
** iuffidcntly fixed;. «ad that the l^ng fyUable was net to the 
'.< ihort as two to one> And ths^ it often was the cafe,^^ that the 
** long was not exa^y in that ratio to the ihert, isi certainly true j 
^ and we are £b told by their gfammasians and erities.. But then< 
** you ase to coniider> that the leng!ii ot ihostne^ is^ psopesl^ iii: 
**. the vowel^ on the vocal iound,. ne( in, the coofbnants with 
" which it was enomiced* Now it is laid dtjwn, by all' the 
<* wj:iters npom the metrical art, a^ I have always held it to be ai^ 

(*;. Vol. u^ p. 27.7. 

"rule 



** rule that Cufifered no exception^ that a long vowel was to & 
" ihort as two to one, • By the confonants indeed, either pre- 
" fijced or following the vowel, the pronunciation of it will be> 
<< Co much retar^y as to make a long vowel longer $ and if twoi 
*' confonants follow aftep it, they will, you know, mpke a ihprt, 
" vowel long; or, to fpeak more properly, the fyllable long. 
" But the pre<;ediQg confonants, and even a lingle eonfonan£ 
** foUowing^t though they no doubt varied the <juantity ^ little^ 
*< yet that pafied for nothing; and all hexameter verfes wera 
** reckoned of the fame lengtb, thoii^h fbme of them neceflrarU]^ 
*< muft h^ve been in reality kmger than others. For you know> 
*< that U^^e are many things in. all arts, even in muilc, which I 
^< hold torb^ > P^ve pfffe^ art than language in thi^ matter of 
'' rhythi^]^ wh^ a^%^ [the ^nfes, %ad yet are not reduced to 
«: rule» and perhajis j by their natujce^ cannot? be iedw:edr to 
«ruje. •■ i 

** U .is by th^ fee^ thfit, th<; an^ient^ di\^d«d tl^e Qontlnnft^ 
•< both of their verfe and profe. Thefe,^ if yonpleale^ you may 
^ c^ i^Si, and I thind^ tb^ey woidd be p6G|)erIy fa called ; becwife 
^ laniipiQriuaded, the beginning of them was roaiked, at leaft 
<* in their poetry^ ^th&./upplqfiopei^iSi and from thence,, as. you 
M yeify ip^q^ouAy obferve, they had their n^ne. But there 
^* was thifS ^fS^nee betrwixt thofe bars and fuch as we have, and 
*< i be^ev?e tbjey ha<f» in mufic, tiiat they did not divide the 
'* fpeech equally^ except in certain kinds of verfe, fuch as 
** hexameter; hat on the contrary, the variety of feet of 
'*; di^ren^ times was reckoned a beauty in their profe aMnpQ» 
** fltion. That they had no other diviilion or meafure of the 

3 " rhythm 
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" rhythrti of their language than irhefe feet, or bars, if you 
** pkafe to call them fo, I think, is certain; otherwife, 1 ttiink, 
" it is impoflible but fuch writers as Ariftotle and the Halicar- 
** nafiian, who hare all treated fully of the rhjrthm arid numbers 
«* of their language, would have menticmed it. ' '• 
• ** As to the paufes or refts which the fenfe reqiiire,- 1 under- 
** ftand they treat of them when they fpeak of the various 
•* lengths of periods, and their feveral members. But it feems 
*< they did not reckon filcnce any part of the rhythm of lan- 
'< guage, though, I think, it may be very properly fo confidered 
** in language as well as in mufic : and I am convinced, that no 
** language, whether profe or verfe, can be agreeable to the ear, 
" if paufes are not properly adjufted and coliimenfuratcd to thd 
•''words. * The variety of paufes, even in thdr poeti'y, by which 
**"the verie was broken into feveral parts, like a period in profe,' 
** is praifed by the Halicamaflian c) as a beauty, in the fame 
" manner as the variety of paufes in Milton's blank -verfe is 
•< commended by our <!ritics. 

" And in this way, I think, there muft have been a great deal 
" of rhythm as well as melody in the Greek language, if rhythm 
** be, as I have defined it, vol. 11. p. 302. "A certain relation 
*" or analogy, in rcQ)e6l of length or duration, wliich the 
** mind perceives betwixt foimds or motion of any kind.* For 
" the ratios of the metrical feet of the ancients to one anothet 
** are various. The ratio oixh&fpondee to xYi^. daStyl is that of 
<* equality; the ratio of the fpondee or daByl Xo th& pyrrbicbius 
** is as two to one; of the fiyrrMcbius to the trUacbys as two to 

CO Sec vol. II. Diff. iii..p. 560. 

" three; 

I 
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i^ ti^ree; ,of the 'fridacbys to .the /pondee as three to four, &c 
." A^d if you :Want any other meafure of the ancient poetry 
** t]|efides the feetj you have the verfe itfelfj at the end of which 
".there was always a paufe greater or lefs; the confequence of 
"which wasj that the lad fylla|i>le, though by its nature fhort, 
" was conlidered as long. And this by the bye fhews, that the 
^* paufes, according to your notion, itood for fomething in the 
." nveafure of the ancient verfe; and that perhaps, not only in 
♦* the end of it, but in any other part of it, if the fenfe required 
" a pavfTe. And I have a fancy, that, many difficulties in the 
" veriification of Homer might be folved in that way, though no 
"critic, as far as I know, has thought of fuch a folution. 
" Concerning this I will enquire further when I have more 
" leifure.. Andfo miich for the melpdy and rhythm of the 
" Qreek language.. 

§19. "As to the melody of our. language, lonce thought that 
** there was no tone in it, but what was ?^ither provincial, or 
" what )>9longed to ibme paffion, humour, or ientiment. But 
"you h^^ convinced . me, that eyen w|pien we fpeak in the 
" plaineft manner, and as much upon a level as poffible, ftill 
" there is npt a perfect monotony; but the voice is perpetually 
" Hiding up and down, more, as you obferve, in pwblic fpeaking^ 
" or even the converfation of men from the country, lefs in the 
** converfition of men bred at court. ♦* But our accents differ 
" from the Greek in two material refpe<Sls. . Firft, they, are not 
(( appropriated to particular fyllables of the word, but are laid 
** upon diflferent fyllables according to th« fancy of the Ipeakieri 
*< or. rather as it hapjpens; for I believe no pim ^^caking-Englifl^ 

> " does, 
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*' does, by choice, give an accent to one fyUat>le 6f a word 
<* difierent from that which he gives to another; but he varies 
** from neceffity, not being able to keep his voice upon different 
** fyllables, perhaps not upon the fame fyllable, at (he t^vdl^ 
*' fame pitch of tone. Secondly, the tone in common conver- 
<< fation in Englifh, when we fpeak without pa^on or declama- 
*^ tion, never rifes fo high as a fifth, at leaft as far I have 
«< obferved; and, though fome ipeakers may vary their voice 
" fo mudi, I am perfuaded it is not common: whereas in Greek 
•* every man, who ipoke the langu^e properly, raifed his voice 
** to that pitch upon certdn fyllables and no other, whether he 
** was (peaking widi pafiion or without paffion, and whether he 
** was haranguing or in onfinary converfation ; for it was part of 
^ the grammar xiK the language, and a man would have beeii 
<* accounted a barbarian who fpoke otherwife^'V. Fnxn thefe 
*< fo material difierences, I think, it fc^ilows, that our acx:ents 
** never can be reduced to rules of art, as the Oteek. were, or 
*< made part of the grammar of our language; far lc& can they 
*^ be made a beauty in out eompofition as they were in tibe Greek. 
" Nay I do not tiaitk. diat we could venture to mark the ao^nt 
'* upon any fingle word taken by itfelf, unleis perhaps it were 
^ an inteije^on, fuch as ffl^t AU we can do is to obferre how. 



(d} R«ktivt to thk ilmre it afcmaHuUe fiory toU hf iitt ^dadM iqpM^ ttwioo «( 
Demofthenet wt^ Xnfdfit. He tellt us, that Demofthenet in alking the qaeftion of the jwfges, 
Whether .£fi:hiaet was the /rienJ or the bir^t^ [jtutlimc^ of Alexander baibaxized oa 
foipeie £iCii(ee^»}, fcyUyh^tbeacceotapoat&elaft fylMifeiidteaiof ^ UpM 

which the peoffc, u was oatntal cnot^h* correAcd him by fepeatang the word pcopcrlj 
accented. This he took for an anfwer to his gueftien ; and, layi he, yoo hear, ^chinei^ 
«rfatt they £7, Mb« i( A-fywi« 

«<in 
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^* in certain compofitions of words, either in verfe or-profe, th^e 
^^ beft fpeakers accent particular fyllables. And even among the 
*^ beft fpeakeis it will be found, that as to the precife degree of 
** the accent there is a great difference, and perhaps in the fame 
" fpeaker at different times ; fo that I fhould think it were almoft 
*^ impoffible, even in compofitions of words, to mark precifely 
*^ the accent of each fyllable, though, if it be poffible, you have 
^^ fallen ujion a very ingenious way of doing it. ++ Upon the 
" whole therefore, I am of opinion, that very little can be made 
" of the accents oroiir language; and that to obferve them at 
" all, is more a matter of curiofity than utility. 

" There is in our claufules, or ends of our fentences, not only 
/* a fall of the voice, but alfo, I think, a change of tone. This 
^^ may be accounted part, and it appears to me the principal part, 
^^ of the melody of our fpeech : for if it be negledled, the ear, 
*^ as you obferve, is cheated, and it really is very ofienfive. An 
** exa£t notation how much the voice is let down in the con*- 
*^ cluiion of periods, with refpedt both to loudnefs and tone, 
.^^ according to the pnuStice of the beft fpeakers, might, I think, 
" be very ufeful ; , for I have obferved, that many fpeakers offend 
" in this article; fome keeping up their ends tpo high, to ufe a 
^^ phrafe of Mr. Bayes; fome letting them down fo low as not to 
^* be diflindlly heard; fome changing the tone too much, and 
^* others too little. And fo much for the melody of our 
" language* 

§ 10. ^* As to the rhythm of it, I think it muft confift in one 
^* or other, or all of the four following things : the quantity of 
^^ the fyllables; the variety of loud and foft; th^ pau^s; and 

P « laftly, 
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" iMfy yaar divifion into bu-s. And I ihall coniider all thb 
" four J firft with regzrd to our profe, and then with reipe^t to 
■" onr verfe. 

§ 1 1, (mdeanfwer to § 7.) " As to quantity? though we have 
^* undoubtedly in our language fome fyllables much longer than 
** others, yet I have always been of opinion, that it made no part 
** of the rhythm of our language ; and that it was a vain attempt 
** to endeavour to reduce our compoiitions to metrical feet. And 
*' I am much confirmed in this opinion by obferving, that you 
** lay no weight upon the quantity with regard to rhythm, 
" though you have taken the trouble to note it. Two reafons, 
" I think, may be afligned for this. The firft is, that the ratio 
" betwixt th& fhort and long fyllabies is by no means aToertadneJ, 
'* as it was in the ancient languages. The fecond is, Idiat by far 
** the greater number of our fyllables appear to be of tfaie fame 
^* length, as much as the difiepent beats of a drum. % fay,, 
'* appeoTy for I woidd not be imdeiitood to mean, that there is- 
'< not betwixt moft of them> ibme fmall ^i^rence of lengths^^ 
<< diicemible by a nice ear,, like yours,, boat is altogether imper'^ 
" ceptible to a common ear, and therefore mnft go^for nothing 
** in the compofition either of our veife or psofe;, in'hereas in; 
** the learned languages the diflference was fo great, that a falfe 
'< quantity ki pronunciation was, as we are told, ofienfive to the. 
** nieaneft; of the people.^ 

§ I a. (vide anjwer tv^y. ||.) ** As to the variety of kmd'and ibftr 
** in the fyllables of the fame wovd, it is a diftinftion which I fee.- 
** you admit ; and indeed it is in Engliih ib poKTeptible 'to^every 
" ear, as to ^ftinguifliour language hqm^ £eii£bly not only £rom. 
a " the 
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•* the learned languages, but, I bel^e, fr6m cver^^ other modem 
** language in Europe, as I am fure it is from the French. It 
** has not, however, been attended to in our profe compoiition; 
** and though, I think, it might even there make fome kind of 
<< rhythm that might be agreeable, yet I do not know that it 
** would be a beauty worth ftudying. 

§ 13. (vide my anjwer to § 10.) " It is the third thing I mssf 
*^ tioned, namely, the pauies, t^at, in my o|nmon, make the 
" chief^ if not the only, rhythm of our Englifli profe. If thefe 
" be not properly attended to, and the ftyle properly divided into 
"periods, and members of periods, of different lengths, varied 
** likewise by paufes, Shorter or longer, the compoiition will be 
** altogether without numbers, and will never be approved by a 
^ good ear ; &nd, as fpeaking is the beft trial of compoiition, thii 
** defe<St will chiefly appear when the performance is read or 
** spoken. But'thoughJ tnflft fo much upon the variety of the 
^* pai^es, as well as the whole ftrui^iure of the compoiitioxi, I d6 
^* not deny, that there IhoUld be likewife fometimes an uni- 
'* formity ; and that fometimes periods, and members of periods, 
■** of the feme length, fometimes with words anfwering each to 
** the other, will now and then be agreeable. This was a figure 
** ^ell known to the ancient mafters of art, and was too much 
** pra^fed by fome o{ their orators, particularly Ifocrates; but 
** was more moderately ufed by Deraofthencs, who has joined in 
.** his %le grew variety, and at the fame time uniformity^ with 
■** refpedt to his. paufes, as well as every other part of his com- 
•** pofltion. . ; 

'. : ;p a . •• ' . • *<.The 
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^' The laft thing belonging to the rhythm of our language I 
" projwfed to confider, was your method of dividing our profe 
*^ into equal parts, which you call bars. That this has hitherto 
^^ never been pfadtifed in Englilh is a fadt moft certain; but that 
^^ it is practicable I have no doubt, as I can fee nothing in the 
" genius of our language that forbids it» And if it be true, as 
^^it undoubtedly is, that there can be no rhythm without 
" meafure, a method which contrives to meafure the whole 
*"^ compofition, the paufes or intervals, as well as the founds, 
i^ fhould contribute very much to make the compofition rhy thmi- 
** cal and numerous. Of fuch a rhythm, I believe, every perfon 
" who had an ear would feel the effe<5t, though very few would 
" be able to aflign the caufe, which you know is generally the 
^ cafe in all the popular arts. And fo much with refpeift to the 
*^ rhythm of our profe. 

§ 14. " As to our vcrfe, there is one part of its rhythm 
^ which every body perceives, and that is the equal length of 
** the verfes. That arifes from their confiding of the fame 
^ niraiber of fyllables ; ten, for example, in our hexameter verfe; 
^* Nor can this be difpenfed with; for even a paufe,^ however 
". long, will not fupply the want of a fingle fyllable.. 

^* 2dly,^ In our rhyming verfe, and particularly in Mr. Pope's> 
^ thpre is a kind of rhythm produced by the ftop or csefure^ 
'^ about the middle of the verfe, of the fame kind with that of 
" the French long verfe^ This \ have.always thought a blemifb^, 
•^^ both in our verfe and the French;, foj it makes the compo*- 
" fition, which was before too uniform, by being i^ fentences 
." of a certain determined nunxbeii of fyllables, ftill more tedioufly 

" uniform. 
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*' uniibrra. And I approve nmch more of- our blank verfc,, whic& 
** only. flops where the fenfe requires it,, befides the advantz^e it 
** has of ninning^the fenfe of one line into another ;^ a privilege 
** which our rhyming poets of former times ufed,, but which is- 
^ now given up. This divifion,, therefore, of verfe into hemi- 
** ftiches is not an effential property of our verfification, any 
** more than the rhyme; but the firft I mentioned;, viz. the 
** number of fyllables is efiential, fb that there cannot be verfe 
''-without it. And I am now to nj«ation. another^ which L 
" likewife hold to be effential;. and that- is^ 
$tS' (^e fame. <w, § 7. 1|^) " sdly,. The mixture of loud and foff 
." fyllables, and the percuflion> at cert^n ftated intervals of th^ 
^ loud fyllable. , This is. fo effential to our verfe, that, if the- 
"Tettfe,?eqTwre.that an, emphafiS; fliould^ be lai<i upon the foft ' 
" fyllable, itevidently mars the verfe. Thus,, if. in reading the 
" firft line of the Paradife Lojiy you. were to lay an emphafis 
f* uponthQ wqrd^/;^ \yhich by no means jis neceffary, the verfe 
." would plainly halt,^ afid be d^fibrent from the fucceeding verfe,, 
"where the fyllable y«r,. of the word ybr^«A/<?«,. which anfwers 
** to the word ^rji in the preceding line, .muft neceffarily be 
/* founded foft. And it is a b^ai^ty. in. our verfification,. when. 
** theemphaQs,. which the fenfe requkes, and the forte y which 
*^as,neceffary to. the verfe, coincide, as I have obferved (O in thofc 
" famous- verfes of Denham upon Oiopjefs Hill., " Though deep,. 
.** yet clear, &c.r And as this mixture of loud and foftis peculiar 
• *J to our verfe, io it is alfo-^^eculiar to ou^ lan^ag^.;, 4iljtin^viiif)ing 
_f? .it, as I h^ye obferved,. npt-only fyomthe learned lan^a^es,. but 

. • . ;> ' " from. 
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-« from every otlier rnddfetri laiigUage in Eiiro^, ^s far ^s I kndwi 
** 1 ftiould therefore ha-<re thbtight it ftrange, If it had not entei-ed 
'^* into:the tompolition x)JF our verfe. 

§ i6. ^ The two things, theiiefoTe, that, in my opiniorii 
** conftitute our verfe are, the mlmher of fyil^ei, And the 
*** mixture of loud dnd foft, according to cert^ tules. JJ As t'6 
**. (Quantity, it is certainly not eflential to our verfe; and far^fS 
** is accent, 

** As to your method oif dividing our p6etry into hars, like 
*** mufic, it is exceedingly ingenious; and 1 have no douht thai 
*<* it will be ufeftd in poetry, as well as in profe, totvards forming 
•** a juft ear. But it is to be oblferved, that the ^es of ttiufic 
•** will tidt apply to our ve!rfe in this refpcdt^||| ; that the p?iufes, 
** as I have ohferVed, canftot ftand for ahy part ctf the "ver^, hoi- 
''* fupply the place of a imgle fyllable; Vhereas in mufic, the 
*** paufes make bars, or parts of bitrs. At the Ikme t&ne, theife 
** paufes are a very great beauty, pirtidularly in dur Blank verf^ 
^* filling up a coiifiderable part of thfe time; and therefore ai-e 
** very properly conlidered as a pait, at leaft, of flic tiraeof the 
** verfe, if not the verfe itfelf **♦. 

'* A« to the cdmparifon ybu make betwixt the melody an^ 
♦* rhythm of the Englifh language aiid thofe of the Greek, 
** although you have fliown th^at there is more of eadiih tfie 
** Englifh language than is comihonly believed, y6t I cannot 
** think, that our language will bear c6mparifon with' the (jfreek 
"** in this any more than in other refpe<Sts. As the ex^ieiifehee of 
*** their grammatical art admitted 6f a great variety of ^trange- 
** ment; ++tand as certain fyilables of certain words had parti- 

** cular 
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«*< M to miiup 9 m^fiQ »^tfi«^ tQ ^.9F> m^ F^if^a/ccordii^gly 
^' pofition. Npb^, . I Mi^ it k f^mr f<^ f h^K« ?lrp?^ly 

^ prayed itt ^bai way.. And ^a? ^o-.r^y^m,. ;)yp h^vf ^Qt wjiat : 
.« ^j^y caU«i r^/idw jftJi laf ilipg ffow^ cprt^ copigofitioii 6f 
.'*: long and ibortiyllablp?! w^ tl^^re/^t^rf -^c .ye pUKged to j?i.^ke 
four vejrfciA*Bn«)fl^r Qiwjtp.^i^^prentjffojxjt ^eiffj. ]that<is>,. By 
•* the number of fyllables, and the mixture o^ loud and ;fo^; »i 
" way which we may think preferable, becaufe our ears are not' 
** formed to their rhythms;, but which I cannot bring myfelf to» 
•* think, is neap fo numerous as their verfification. || || |L In Ihort, 
** the. Greek language was the Work not only of grammarians and. 
♦* phUoibphers, but of muficians;. for the Greeks excelled no l6fs 
" in mufic than, in other arts, and applied it very much to the 
** improvement of their language : whereas the Romans, whofe 
** mufical parts (to nfe an expreflion of my lord Shaftefbury) 
** were not near fo good, though they fpoke originally the fame 
** language, did. not cidtivate it Co much in any refpedi,. and< 
** particularly did., not improve the found of it fo much as the. 
** inhabitants of Greece did. Our language, oii the other hand,, 
"is- the produ^on. of. unlearned, popular, ufe, corrupting a 
" better language, out of which it has grown; I mean the Saxon, ^ 
"which again is a. corruption, of the Gothic; This degeneracy 
" of the art of Iknguage, as well as. of other arts, is, I think, to 
r^be accounted for from the nature and hiflory o£.man; and I^ 

"wiU: 



*< "Win endeavour to do it, in the laft part of my work, wherein 
** I am to treat of the decline of language, if ever I Ihall execute 
** it. Forth« prefenl it will be fuffident to obferve, that in the 
•* art of mufic, which you underftand fo well, if we can believe 
** the teftimony of all the ancient authors who treat of it, there 
*^ is a wonderful falling off; for the dtatoMtc, which we now ufe, 
** was only the muiic of the vulgar among them; whereas the 
** mufic of th« connoifleurs and the men of tafte was the ff-fero- 
** matte, and particularly the enbarmoriic. If you think it wordi 
** while, you may fee what I have further faid upon this fubje^^ 
«« vol. n. p. a88-» 
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PART IV. 



ANSWERS TO THE SECOND SET of OBSERVATIONS 
AND QUERIES, BY THE AUTHOR of the origin and 
PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 



IN order to anfwer fo accurate and fubtilizing a querift as your 
1 — ^p, I have endeavoured, from the beginning, to reduce nvy 
fubje^t to fyftem. This required a fet of pertinent appropriated 
terms, which were not eafy to find, to my intire fatisfa^ox^ 
confidering the mifapplication of feveral important words^ and 
particularly of accent and meafuref confirmed by immemorial 
vulgar ufe. 

Accent, I was obliged to compel, as it were, by rude force to 
its proper duty. 

Measure, I unwillingly left, in compliance with the vulgar 
idiom, as a term of the fame import with rbytbrmWy and yet, in 
truth, it fhould have been confined to the Greek fenfe of metre. 

But having adopted cadence inftead of metre, as a word 
which feems to. explain itfelf to our fenfes, by intimating the 
pulfation of time, I fhall ftill continue it in that place; becaufe, 
though I frequently fhew, that metre is almoft fynonymous with 

Q CAD£NCE| 
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CADENCE, yet they are not quite the fame, as I fhall explain 
hereafter. 

Rhtthmvs, as it fignified with the Greeks number; that is, 
tiie number of metres contained in a line or fentence ; fo it may 
iignify with ns, the number of cadences in a line or fentence^ 
but I ufe it alfo as the general term imder which cadence is a 
divifion, and quantity a fub-divifion. And when I defcrU)e 
this fub-divifion of a cadence, I fay, It is metrically divided int» 
luch kliquot fradionsdpartsf that is, long and Ihott qjjantities^ 
as make up the intirety of the CAD£^ict;. 

But before we come to the fractional divifion of the cadence^, 
there is an integral divifion of it to be confidered, properly called 
itsiAETRE, according to whidi the aliquot quantities are metri- 
vaUy computed and di^ied. That is, the cadence Is either 
•equ^y divided by Ae Bttegrdl erten number two,, ©r flie integhtl 
«odd number three, whidi cohfiitute Ae two geiieral modes of 
•metre (or measure); thcfe two^, being tfie ffirft numbers poffible,. 
-thatoccur, for the divifion of matter.. Thatiij the &il pofiibl^ 
divifion of any length is into two parts;, and the next pofiib]^ 
vdivifionis into threie jparts. Bkit furthee th«^ th£^ two fneidn of 
equal divi/ian nature has never yet gone in the eqiial di^lj^ti of 
finjibte time, , . 

' Per If a ckbftNck be l&ri&sS. into- ibiiif ih'e^;rial> eqtjal- ^aitj,. 
the number ^b^ ^ill 93A. bfe the div?i»iv aiiflife Will jfew^i^ beeoiAfe 

-two CAOENCiSi 

<jp; Ij.andi^.) 

' A«!^iitoh 



' A diyificni^ iat^ &( t^a^L integral p^rt$ is either the double of 
Ihree, pr the triple of tw»5 apd co^fequently, paay be mentally, 
redi^f^ or f\il>divi4ed into two cadences j or into three cadences. 
And the like (^ all other adiniffihle diviiions ; for the divifions 
of 7, II, 13, 17^ 19, 8cc. equal ^arts, 31*6 not adxnii&ble. 
(P. 43. £^ a^.) 

I h^ve ihewn the ilmiUtude betweefi the Greek metres and 
0ur CADENCffi.; videHceti that the ri^biftusoT m:^llber oi metres 
ipo^e Unes^f the»ce called hexaiip^tres, penttam^es^ Bcc; £b with 
u^, dafi rbytbrm^s of n^^^b^ of cadences make lioes^ iiidbi a$ 
odlometres, hex^unetres, ^c. 

New I noijft A«^w .ho>v they differ. 

CA^)£N6?jii Ufi^.th^ fgine i?|iTT^j^V!»> W je?cj»^lf .cgual it^ 
duration of time to esieh Qlheri smd are cpmqiieafucal^le by evfiX 
^eps, or |>y the pul^ of ji pendtili^m. 

But the Greek metres, though nomiiudly under t|ie ^ame 

&H¥:TJiM (fs, are ^^t always ^f eqi^al length; ixjime being {ioaple 

METiiEs of one^/, ^d others ^mpoui^ded by ft^lfi of t^9 

feet^ of var^us letigtitis; conCequently, not always reducible 

wi^lliQi the ^omp^A Pf equal periodical pulfations like oui; 

CADENCES. 

For cAi^ENCES a^w^s |)egia with tbBfiSy or A the beoffyf fyllabley 
and end with arjis^ or .*. the ^i^/; ccmfequently, between ftep 
and ilep, or, mufically fpet^kuig, bftw^en bar ai>d boTy the 
¥^iG!|e^ of 6a$^ cA^EiKcs is J3ic}pded* 

Bntifoo;^ (iMk/??/, i9jf V?l»ipli tHfir METAES are compoTed, 
\^^m^(irj$y 4i(s A Ui§Ug|wt, and §?me with tbefis^ or a the 
heavy. hXi^i9^^^ii^fsS^% jflieiJwek jibtres cannot always b« 
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included, as our cadences may be, between the pulfes of equal 
^me, fuch as our ^eps, and fuch as we mean to mark by mufical 
dars; becaufe the pulies, always coincident with thefis, or a the 
heavy, would fometimes fall in the middle, fometimes on the 
beginning, and fometimes obliquely, neither on the beginning 
nor in the middle, which is the cafe in almoft all the metres by 
copula^ thedaccbic, th&creticy the paons, znd the epifn'^es, 
■ The ipace of time between each pulfation and the next' 
Succeeding pfulfation, I have called a cadence or bar, becaufe I 
nfually mark a bar at every cadence, though in common mufic, 
two or more cadences are often comprifed in one bar's length. 

The whole time of the cadence or bar (as aforefaid) mult be 
capable of being equally divided cither by the niunbcr two, the 
fcfiential and diftinguilhing mark of the genus of common 
meafure, or by the number three, the eflential mark of the 
genus of triple meafure. 

''■ The whole quantity of the time or duration of a cadence or 
bar (whether common meafure Ccmfiflirtg of two integral units, of 
triple meafure corififting of three integral units), mky be fuh- 
divided by metrical articulation (in found or mjilencef into any 
imequal fractional quantities of time, provided their fum alto- 
gether be neither more nor lefs than the integral quantity 6f the 
isxdicadenctoThzr. (Vide page 24.) •• ' 

The term qjjantity is appropriated to difcriminate the relative 

value of founds in duration of time, being -either the quantity 

of whole cadences, or the quantity of each, of the fub-divifions 

of a cadence; that is, it refers, to the diflindtion of longer and 

Jhorternote^OTfyllabkSi orof longei'apdihQrter/«7^i. 

Confequently, 
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Confequently, the time or duration of every individual found, 
fyllable, or paufe (in the fub-divilion of the equal or integral 
numbers of a cadence into unequal though aliquot parts; or the 
re-union of fuch unequal or aliquot fractions iiito whole num- 
bers), is called its quantity. ... 

The inftinSiive fcnfe oi pulfation gives the mind TOiJdea of 
empbajis and emphatic divijions^ independent of any aiShial incre- 
ment of found, or even of any found at all. But emphafis and 
emphatic divifions imply, that there are fome founds of a 
different nature; that is, that there is a difcontinuance or dimi- 
nution of emphafis with or without difcontinuance or diminution 
of found; or, in other words, independent of found. And 
hence we have the mental fenfation of empbatic and utumpbatiCy 
which I diflihguifh and reprefent by the words and fymbols of 
A heavy and .*. light * (Vide p. ao.) And as a common term to 
iignify both, I appropriate the word poize, in like manner as 
ACCENT is ufed as the common term for acute and graney ^d 
QUANTITY for /a«^and>i&«w/. (Seejiote,. p. 77.) 

It is the office of rhythmus, aided by the influence of this 
inftinSiive poize^ to regulate the whole duration of any melody 
or movement by an exa<5tly equal and periodical puHation* until 
it i& thtwght proper to change thte meafure, (for Tome otbtefcXmiT 
form pulfatioii, either quicker or flower.. . , • 

In the time of the world, a natural day (night included) is. at 
iiilgle cadence \ the fetting and rifing of the Sun are the tbefis and 
arfts), feafons and years are rhythmical .claufes : the resd begiiv 
ning and the ending of this melody arc; out rof our fight;, but 

to 
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to human appreh«if!on» tbe a^arent are biith and death, and 
Ii& is our part in the fang. 

See Obfbrvations^ p« 96. § 3;. *. ** How is the length of the& 
" -equal portions, into which the mind is jdeafed to divide ttt6 
<* tooei determined? Why are they not greater? or why are 
<< they iiot lefs^? To what previous ^ndard does the mind refer 
^ in this divifion? &c* 

Tlie beatmg a£' oyxr pulfe^ which we nraft feel whenenrer we 
are iilent and inadtive, proixes -as to rl^tbrnical tSwfions even in 
the fenes of oor thoughts^ as ibon as we begin to move, onr 
jBd^ fucceed in the government of tytbwical pulfation, and. the 
meafiirexaxY dicn be at our optum faliler or flower; for while we 
were filent and motionlefs, the mtafure of our thoughts muft 
have been regulated by die caiencss of our puifey which is an 
involmitary motion. 

:£very fiiigle ji?i^, at evny pace, may maxic a cadencsy the 
putting down the. foot being -A Jr^vyf and the lifting it up being 
%% ^gH, 

Now it is obvious, that a man~walks fafter orflowor, either 
for convenience ^ ploifure; but I think it as needlefs here as it 
wondd be endlefs,^ lb hnk for die cauies th^t might be tfaefirfl: 
movers in his mind, either of his convexiiency orhis pleafuie in 
iuchacafe, 

■If -our^^i^ is «D govern the time or length of a ea^nct, d3te 
fh^ ^ 4aaA -arfis «% m«tft^]U)ep pace and ciMixide'V^h-the.y^/e 
dad ^^^/r of the heai?t« 

3 If 



If the^ep or pace, then between walking and running tkere 
is a latitude for a great variety. 

But in the rbytbmus of language, all polyfyllables are aflfe^ed 
to xhtiT poize of bMvy znA light fo pofitively (and the poize deter- 
mines the cadence), that- nothing r^nains in doubt except the 
difference between the floweft and the fafteft fpeak^. However, 
that doubt is of no confequexu^e in this argument, iince every 
fpeaker, if he preferves the i»x>portions demanded by the natural 
quantity and poize di the words, muft adopt that meafure of 
quickneis that the^m of the words points out;, that is, he muft 
allow himfelf time to make the difference between long and ihort 
fyllables: for, as it has been often repeated before, a cadence 
muft begin With A the bea^ and end with .v the iigbt (the ^^ 
Ugbt^ being only an inferior i^pecies of the Jigbt)', or, in other 
word, as every cadence begins with j^ the beofcyy of courie the 
whole of every cadence lies between A beofuy and A. beavtj^y as. 
often as they occur. For example,. 






Im 



poffible 



A.. 



im 



A.* J« A • 



poflible 



This word in. common meafiure cannot be twice repeated without 
leaving the quantity of \ixi\i^ cadence in lilence under the A beavy^ 
06 th£ &g&. fyllaUe im is^undec the Jigbt *'* poize*. 



In 
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In triple me;\fure it may be noted thus: 
im 



poffible im 



in- 

poffible 



But fuppofe a j;)erfoii of opinion, th^taccenfy quantity^ zxuXpoizef 
were quite arbitrary in modern languages, ihould deflre them to 
be varied on this word ; for example thus : 



H 


H 


H 


H 


impof 


fible 


impof 


fible 


A /. 


A ••• 


A .*. 


A .-. 



it is no longer zxiEngli/bi but clearly a French word. 

Now to return to the anfwer of the queftion before us, theie 
examples fhew, that diough a rapid fpeaker may repeat three 
hexameters, while a deliberate Ipeaker pronounces only one; yet 
if they both underftand the language, arid give it its due, each 
of them muft allow fix cadences to each hexameter line; for it is 
evidently the language, and the words themfelves, that meafure 
and point out the cadences, 

Theiie examples may alio ferve to illuftrate what is fald (in 

p. 115. and 116.J1 concerning the diflference between Greek 

metres and our cadences. For the Englijb words, impoffible^ 

impojjjible, zre metres oi two choriambic feet; \>\AtYit cadences dxfi 
anapafts in common meafure, and lonici ^ minore in tripk meafure% 

as French words they are ipondaic, metre and cadence all the 
iame. 

But 
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% ' B\it as I propofe thefe new marks of notation toiwe written with 
profe or poetry^ in order to prefcribe any fuch manner of 
enunciation to a reader, as the writer fliall think proper; the 
writer may follow his judgement or fancy inifixing the degree of 
velocity, by marking it for two fteps to a fecond of time, or one 
ftep to a fecond, .or more, or lefs; or he may leave a greater 
latitude, by marking itjiow walking time^ moderate walking time^ 
quick walking time^ or running time. 

I have Ihewn in feveral examples, how eafily the two general 
modes of times, common and triple^ may be intermixed, by 
varying the metrical fub-divifion of the cadences^ and without 
making any alteration in the rhytbnms\ as, fdppofc a piece 
marked for common meafure thus, 



P 



t=M. 






A /. 



A A 



Here the mark 'P denotes that the three quavers imder that 
arch, are to ocx:upy only the time of two quavers; confequently, 
though all the evidences are of equal length in time, yet the firft 
and third are in common vqa2&\3XQ\ the fecond in triple meafure; 
and the fourth mixed, half triple, half common. Again, fup- 
pofe a piece marked for triple meafure, as, 
-»- 



ep 



-4^ 



P C f l J .il 



H«e the fecond and 4th bars or cadences have evidently the effe<5t 
of being in commQti meafure, as each of them confift of only two 

R notes 
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notes of equal length; the fiifi: and third cadences are evid^tly 
in tripie meafure; but all the cadences am of equal length, and 
under one rbytbmus. 

Now iuppofe a line written and noted, and at tbe pieaiiire of 
the writer the meafure to be governed by that of a moderate 
walk, wherein each ftep occupies a fecond of timie; 



;■ 



Armavi 



?u 



/ 

nimque ca 



no, 



Tro 



j3&qui 



yx 




Tj 



\/ 



oris 



A .*. 



AA 



(Here, though the meafure is marked triple^ yet as the two genera 
are virtually intermixed, the quantity allowed to the arjis or 

the light, part being by the mark .v (which in this cafe compre- 
hends as many notes as are equal to half the cadence or tar) made 
equal in duration of time to (A) the bea^ part, the whole bar or 
cadence coniift& only of oa&Jiep.)' 

Then let the r^eader w^k and pronounce, pixtting down 
^uppofe) the right foot to 4tf*, lifting up the oth^r with ma viy 
down agun on rum, right foot up to que ctt, down to noy the left 
up under the pati/es r t , and down under the paufes r t , tha 
right up to TrOy down to Ja^ left up to quiy dQ«'n,tt> jftr/, right 
up to mus aby down to a, left up to w, left down and.the right: 
up to the paufes of -^ minim and r crotchet. 



$See Pi 96. f 3. **^^But I obfeKve>. that the mind naturally 
**• divide&fome tunes, and particularly Scotch tunes, into many^ 
^ mare notes, £cc.——-1:keie I fiikd it difficult to mfolve the bc» 

«*into 
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" into ftcps or paces. A meafure,-— fuch as has no ftandard 
** in nature.** 

In anfwer to this, I fay, that the (a) i&^vy, and (,*.) //)§•-&/, in 
common meaftire^ where twp is the divifor; or the (a) heavy y 
(••) light ejly and (,%) lights in the pure triple meafure, where 
three is the dirifor, arc to correipona with thofe integral monads, 
whidi determine the genus of the meafure, and not with their 
Tarious ^radtional fub-diviHons; which, though I think it has 
been ihewn by examines before^ I will here endeavour to illuftrate 
farther by fome others, 

£XAMPt£I, 



Veryjlow walkin^^time. 



Line of equal integral mo- j H^<>~^ 
nads in the cadences of ^"^^^^^ — 
common meafurei J 



^ 



#— 1^ 



A .*. A :. 



Mttrical fub-divifion of the fame caO H^^ ^ | i 

tics, J 9^ ^ i J 



dences into unequal quantities. 



ii 



A .'. 




EXAMPLE II. 



AJkp to afecoruhof tktu. 
Or the famel -gHW ■ — 
melody thus,/ ^E^^E 



d S ^S 



^^^ 



integral inonad5j ^^=:«^ 4ff4f- f Uf ::p4f=l^ ^ 



A.*. A.% A.'. A.. A.*. A.% A.*. 



R 2 



EXAMPLE 
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EXAMPLE III. 



Example where two fteps or a pace make a cadence of triple 
meafure, correijxDnding with the walk of a lame man. 

'fbree feconds of time equal to a cadence; the thefis of the 
lame leg equal to A ..; and that of the found leg equal to .*. .. 



i=*=i 



jJJ^lJjJ] ! J 



JLme of 3 cqual^ ^ 
integral monads 
correfponding 
with this exam 
pie. 



J 



^ 



^ 



.V .. A.. 



A •• •% 



t^ 



^ 



A.. 



A.. 



A.. 



i 



I 



A .. .V 



EXAMPLE IV. 



Example of the pure triple meafure, one Jlep only to a cadence,^ 
and the time three-fourths-of a fecoad to each.ftep^. 



^ ^izfce^dJ±;ifeN^N^^^t ^ 



Vent*anni fono forte tro vata qui'abbandanata-. da'imColonelfti* 

iA •••• ^ •• • • A' •• •• ^ •• • • A^ • • • • ^ • • • • LX • • • • AA • • • •. 




If youx It— p hjad. pointed out to me what particular tunes you: 
found, that would not fubmit to your meafurement by fteps, I, 
\W)uld have given you a d^monftrative anfwer. on thofe very. 

tunes;. 
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tunes; for I will venture to aflert, that there ai-e none in nature 
that will not fubmit to thefe rules. 

When our modern method of notation was firft introduced^ 
and for a long time after, there were no bars thought of; and 
alfo for many years after the, diviiion by bars was found ufeful^ 
they were rather applied as the marks of rhythmical claufes (vide 
p. 23. and p, 30.), than o^ individual cadences. In Corelli's com- 
polkions they were, for the mofl: part, fo fparingly ufed, as to 
be only the marks of rhythmical claufes : for inftance, the allegro; 
called Gigay in the eleventh fonata, opera fecunda, of that author, 
(the roeafure of which fcems fo difficult to young performers, 
that it has, got the name of the. DeviFs^ fonata)^ has its bars^ 
marked only at oiYcrj fourth cadence i and the difficulty of keeping, 
the meafure arifes firft> that the bars^ feem as if they were 
.marked, not at the beginning of each apparent claufe, but eithen 
on a cadence too foon or too late; fecondly, the claufes appear as, 
if they were unequal,, as there feems to be in the firll part, threejr 
claufes of four cadences in each claufe^ and two of ten cadences in 
each. But the fecond part, which is, eafier to be played, is divided: 
into eight claufes. of four cadences in each: however, it cannot bei 
doubted, that the author intended this aSia piece of rhythmical, 
drollery; for had the ^^rr^ been marked at each real cadence ^^ 
which in this air coniifts of three quavers, the meafure would 
appear to be the fame as that now ufually marked in the triple' 
meafure. /)r^(?j of modern- compofers, and would remove the: 
difficulty fo puzzling to young performers; . 

The Scotch airs, called Lovely Nancy^ "Tbrd^ the wood{ laddie^*- 
the Englifh air. As near For to Billo lyings .and many others in the; 

' like. 
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like ftile, are fet in flow triple meafure of three monads in a bar 
(vide foregoing example, n" iii.)« But in fa<a, each bar of 
that flow meafure may be confidered as a rbytbrmcal claufe of 
three cadences or fteps of common meafure, each cadence or ftep 
including its a and /. in the fpace of a fecond of time. Thus, 

I ft. ad. 3d. 4th. 



^f 



p-LJlJcirl^^EH 



A A A .*. A .*. A .*. A .% A .*. A .*. A .*. A .'. A .'. A .*. A .'. 

^* Hvm can you,, lovefy Nancy, ^cJ* 

I have marked the beginning of each claufiilar divifion by thick 
bars, numbered ift. 2d. 3d. and 4th. in thofe places where onfy 
BARS are marked in the ufual way of writing this air in tri^e 
meafure, each of thofe (bid bars comprehending three of our 
cadences; and theie are truly the natural cadences of this air, 
which demands the a emphafls as often as I have marked it. 

Whether, by what I have faid, I fliall be able to fatisfy your 
1— p in this point or not, I cannot tell; but I am quite clear 
myfelf, that every fpecies of rhythmical found can be afcertained 
by the ftandard of our ftep. And though the various paces of 
quadru})eds furnifli us with rhythmical movements of jig triples 

Y J Y- 
and double radences, fuch as the ra ia pat and the ra ta pa ta 

.'.A A .. .% « i" 

which are not naturally made by bipedes, yet our habit of riding 
makes us almoft as familiar with the meafures beaten by the 
paces of horfes as if they were our own. 

7 P. 97- 
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P. 97* § 4* "I ^^ convinced, that the antient mvilic muft 
" have been divided, as well as the modem, into bars, Sec.** 

If your 1 — p has found any antient authority to convince you 
of this, it muft convince me too; but until that is pointed out to. 
me, I muft remain of a different opinion. 

Though the instinctive sense of periodica/ pu/fafion is cer*^ 
tainly coeval with our animal frame, yet the invention of the 
pendulum has ma^e the moderns more accurate and expert in. 
divifions of time than thofe antients who had no fuch help. 

I think, if the Greeks had had the fame idea and ufe of bars 
in their mufic as the modems have, Ariftides Quintilianus would 
not have been totally filent about them. When he is explaining 
rhythmus, he fEys, MeAoc |»s>» yci^ voelraif xetft kvto fih ro7c ^«- 
y^o^iAiiuaty ^ toiiQ dmxjoic lAeT^u^idtf" fkilot ^ ^djRa pW, »; h) tSlv 

x^Jif^dtm K^ x<i%m. 'Pud/iisff Sk xA^ mmh fih in) \^i>.ri4 c^y;^^iViC 

Itejcc^k |W6A»ff, iv *«Ao<c. (Meib. vol. 11. p.. 3 2.) Which I under— 
ftand thus: *^ Song,. limply by itfelf; appears in written charaSiers 
" and in unmcafured melody. And joined with rhythmus alone, 

" in pu^es and feet, ^Rhythmus by itfelf appears in * naked 

" (or lilent) dancing; butjoined with fong, in/^«/.'* I. take the 
word K^^ck (or pulfes) to lignify here the throbbing founds of. 
inftrumcnts ftruck like the lyre, which could only mark the- 
quantity of each note, but not meafure cadences. And jewAa muft 
meanyj?^^, the members into which their mufic and poetry were 
divided : for if it meant the members made by the caefure, it was 
(kparting- from the true meaning of rhythmus, which is number i ; 

* The movcmCBt of daoctng wkhoat^ .or abibuQed froin>. mafic. . 

that 
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that is, the number of metres or feet in a line. Surely, if they 
had had any $iayi9XfA[/LOc}oL like our ^ars for marking the (divifions 
of rbytbmus into) fttetres^ this author would have, mentioned 
them, as well as the diagrammata or written charaiSters for the 
foDg or melody. 

The invention of our modern notes, the figures of which 
declare accurately their metrical quantities^ together with theAyrj 
to mark Xhcpulfes or rhythmical divijions^ have rendered the Greek 
feet totally ufelefs in the praiStice of our mufic. 

As mechanical inftruments for the compolition of poetry, the 
Greek feet were ingenious, though intricate and inaccurate when 
compared with our mufical rhythmus; but now, if joined with 
ours, I conceive, the two together may become ufeful for the 
better reading of the antient claffics, and perhaps for modem 
compolitions in our own language. 

' According to our method of rhythmical divifions, by bars or 
cadencesj and by the metrical fub-divifion of thofe cadences into 
fub-4uples^ fub-triples^ or any fuch mixed fradlional numbers as 
are aliquot parts of the whole cadence j there are no words or form 
of words, but what, by the aforefaid rules and the aid of mea- 
iurtdpaufesy may be reduced to an exa6t rbytbmus. 

Ariftidcs's divifion of times into rhythmical and non-^rbytbmical^ 
I underftand as meaning to fay as I have done (p. 11. 21. 23-. 
26.) ; that is, that rhythmical tivat is only capable of being gene- 
rically divided either by the even number two, or by the odd 
number three; but that the numbers feven, eleven, thirteen, 
feventeen, nineteen, &c. are non^rhytbmical divifors. And 
perhaps his .rbythmoides^ or apparently rhythmical times may 

correfpond 
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corrcfpond with the exception which I have mttde for the number 
fivein clqitfitiar divifians (page 23.)* His fentenoe, t^rm^ ot jksv 
r(Byiw?3a iKXBViai, &c. That " fome of thefe are called rounds 
" becauie.they run jtoo faft ; , and others, fuperabunSai^, of dver- 
**.in^ure, he^ufe by their compofitiion of. founds they >mDT« 
" too flow,*' fli^ews that they had not the ufe of marked bars and 
marked paufss for i^egulating their rhythmical cjudtnCeg idA'. vr% 
have. For in the example (b often repeated, ,- - . ", .^ 



1-. 

Oh, 



A.*. 



happinefs ! 



bur 



being's 

A .*. 



end and 



aim! 



A.*. . 



I take bappinefs to be,, according to Ariflides's fenfe, a »7/i«^;wpixi^ 
as it runs off the. tongue befpre it reaches the end of the^cadencqs 
the vacant time of -which, however, is made up by, tibe crotchet; 
pa)2i^.C:r)» and th&,r^i&;m^ thereby continued without iQter* 
ruption. . =): .../ . ; 

y\i!&^ Ji^rabundqnt vr7t& very likely to happien i^^ Greek in 
many of their long polyfy liable compounded words^ becaui^ 
tb^eir metrical proportions of tfitantity were jthou^t tcr-b^t 9Ply 
/2ti9 and 0;itf; but.in our language, according to -our fyfteiQi 
which acbnits a much greater variety oi pntportimal qUiCmtiii^ 
I can think of no word not reducible both Xxx metre zsArbyt^fum 
in cadences^ ' . 

.j Itieems^^lpar, tioatt^ Greek x^^^^^wefB^ v^ifcf^.l^t^^^ 
iQufic andp9ftry fxQ^Sk/yUaNfifeef; ^ that tbey ^^al^jadm^xOf 
no qtfantitjt o£ ibund^ longer chj il^orteiv tbiTff^ ,w|»t. wa§>Xa%. I 

. S may 
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■My- ikf). atitJlatuUibk kugtk of fomc j^^StdJiff and that fyUatte 
miift have been a portion of ^arae ifgiaJfaot, So di^t, thoagh 
ftL thek da&fiie nuafm-e^ tfae cadences might h9:ve been as e^al 
ai if they had been fQa^-ked. \ief karsy and meafiire^ by a pendu- 
lum Of fteps; yet in their compound or mixed mett/uresy the 
tadenecs. vrete uneqnaly which jdainly ihews they Jiad not a 
aotioa of 6ar4 like ours, which divide all riytbmi ii^to equal 
cadences* 

P. 97 J §5. ^ As tij what I hate faxd of time, Scq." 
2?/«« beijQg a general word of ^eat extent, is nied by modenk 
muiidani t»'dif)tin^;mih tlie two modes, common 2jaAtripfe\ next 
to thofe..it diftii^vuflies alio the ipecies, ^iS^^d^ adagloy largOy 
&€.. tsbA meie pa£dci^aiiy minuet, jigg, allemuid, . daoene, 
fiieifeaiid,. &C.;. /^erefinre having cartied the term iime far 
l^o^gh,.Coie the 116R, it is wtUi to follow ^ediftinftion made by the 
ialc^cMftteentaKiets, by a|>piopFiatihgthe term ^unntity^ ta denote 
the duration or length of a fingle tone or fyllable. It i» certain: 
llie^i8r£«M'%iftd 3^ word tisae i& mufic, in a mannefdiredtly. 
%)^jp(fitfile to. &e modems; for tihey fixed a minimum or ihOTteft 
UiJW a»'theif Hsmdard mea&se,, which they eaUed ont iinte\ their. 
rifijEt gceateF waft two limes^ l3!ie next three time», 8te. Bur 
Ifiiey 4fid not fionceis^ any fyUable, wx&iskthe rules of rhytfamus- 
MUdcbfCOre, ^be of tf„ OJ? stli ^w" thpce limes; their ^^B^mYm «- 
4^ hh^nn (that ie, f^quialterate and fupertertian), velate only 

'M^irii^nk^^t. tilBes, ^Vihg two to tii^t tsoA three to f^, or 
hiea^Mfiet^i' -lysd hi -a! /«^r^ of ftyenitimea,^ -giving- three t04»>^£i 

andi 
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thef kkd Qli^^ two ctieiifoici; vUelkxt^ M jmv ^Imc^ or lof ^eeii 

WlMirais, tyfeen cfae «Mci>n a wfidaim nfer to ai|r<ihiiag>Htet 
^ftMnditrdfiir time, it kto a mmeitHMtif- vAndHi^ fitpffoksaagr 
Ito Aibdi\4dtd to infinity Vfjftid^^kip/es arfiA-tr^, 

Hoiffftvet^ in ibttlu>g « ibiidard for the metrkai ^jmamiti^is^ 
^c^g^^g^ i< ^^ ^oft pro^ to jsda|yt the wnaamumi 'or Jb(^^ 
jyRdbky imt tkat pKi^fe, as lio ibiiiid m fposch i»D:&eihEnli9 
than the ilK«t«ft ifyltabk^; jtnd tbesefdre^ in i^ i^ftn]^ >I iliuto 
made no mark for any note fliorter than ( t ) the quavery which, 
tuxtopding to die Qaes^ manner isf compiidn^, .Ib^ub -Ax ii>ne 

' ■ . i» 

P. 99. § 6. i. << I r^^tsr tAotifiie dDf ^^M^ (^ r\|po^ jtbt 

" fyllable next foUowiitg €be ftcute^ ^be voice ^wonld .4><)civ to 

^ fall) ioid oo&tiniiie £a]lifig iipofi tibMit^ odd porhty^ yaegaaidn^ 

«* next after ttttt, 6tc/' 

Yourl-^'is opimon iA this matter H 'iag^a*^* veyyjr^g^ 
as you will fee in the word kappif^ in my -Mb^^miBpie^liM} 
many' others. { 

- It would require but little . t»ii£tice> with the hdlp i^f Mf 
inftrumetit (as diredbed p. 16.), to ^ able tor mat>k al^.Hxe;Qpe9its 
^ any speech or poemifor^ sng^uefal^ tilie di^in^dioBr^etWiectt 
acute vcAgraw\& fb obvious, it ean ^dom or fiever be fliiftakmu 
The only difficulty lies in tfa* chremiiflex ioms (either \ ^:m 
S»); for as they are confined withia.a &aafl. vsKml, and ]pro? 
bounced exceedingly rapid in the polite Xods of;«Oif faing^ldgBi 

S ft ^ «nd 
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and yet have in-themielves both the founds of (icutt andgrave% 
if hot accurately attended to, they may pafs for either, though 
they are, limply, neither: therefore, whenever the ear is much 
puzzled t6 know whether an accent is acute or grave, it wiU.be a 
l^ood rule to fufpeA it to be a circumflex ot one or the other fort* 
Our Engliih found appUed to the vowel. u, which in moft cafes is 
really a diphthong, as in yoUy ufcy cure, pure, mufe, and. the 
Hkey is always under the circumflex *\ acuto-grave. And the 
£nglifh fbimd / in the firft perfon, in idle^ irotty ixyf fly, and 
tiielike,. iii.iiyvzysxrizdehj.zdrcumfi^u<grave-acufe» -. 

F* loo. § 7. " When I fpeak of the accents or tones of the 
^ Greek language, I mean only fyllabic tones which are ap{nv>« 
'< priated to particular fyUables of each words, according to 
<* ce^taiseruks delivered by the grammarians, &c.'* 

When rules are delivered dogmatkally as univerfals, without 
marking the exceptions and exemplifying all the varieties to 
which they are liable (a matter difficult to do, and very rarely 
dbne)) th^y often lead into erroft-s, eithei by too limited or too 
leefe a. conilru^don. And this,, we have great reafon to think, 
has been the cafe, in regard to the profodical rules of the Greek 
iMiguftge; 

< I'have HO doubt, that the antient Greeks had nearly the feme 
lies^ annexed to fb^ and atflSt as. I have ^en to beat^ and 
^bf; but not having ufed any marks for thofe expreffions, is, I 
lieliete^ the caufe why acesftt, quantity, and empbafls, have been 
cmifoiinde^ together, as one things by the coramexitators of the 
middlec^d latter tirnes^ 

The 



.,-.,Jl3|f«rgijaamxE)^Gal' roles for- fixing ^the accenU ia .9il"(?r^ 
pjor^ are, eertaiiily not followed by the modem Greeks lii the 
prommdatioH either of their vulgar or of their antient langaagi^i 
though the; learned among them are yery corrc^ (undsr .thole 
rules) in marking them in their writings; yet in their Qieaking 
(like all other nations), they make a manifeft difference in the 
profody of the fame fyllables. when in, a queftion,. andwli^n in. 
an anfwer, or in other different intentions. 

I thiok fhere can be no »^cul«ited language withbtit emptqflsy, 
accent], and quantity. And ^any language (if any fuch there be) < 
which wants the power of diverfifying theapplication of each of 
thofe accidents in all its words,, on particular occasions, muft be* 
fo far deficient in the elegance, force, and aptitude, of. its.- 

The few words, called by the Greeks enclitics^, had^ as we are 
told, tills convenient quality, in fome degree, by changing «ind 
giving up their accent to the word they clung to ; but: furel}»'this- 
was^ot enofugh. 

Our monyfylliHfler are much more pliant than their enclitics* E 
cahnbti recollect one that is not capable of changing to the com— 
plexibn that will beft fit the meafure Mid intention of the fpeaker, . 
and affuredty thisis a perfie<Stiomin language,, which the com- 
mentators would' fain perfuade us the Greek language had not, 
by laying down? rules that, abfolutely excluded it;: however, I 
rather impute this to their errors or neglect, than, ta real defect 
in the language.. 

. '^o elucidate what I .have faid, I Ayill give a familiar inl^nee in 
our own tongue,, to ihew the utility of changing thefe accidents 

of 



^ ffH^c «]^yrem6ti. In ^M%kh I i&«n' m^meS'^oilt bar 

poize-f ndtwJthftaiidiiig^hitli, thfey I'^cfiiy^AlbiAR <^^^v&cw<i>)^ 
<v«itth iheii* pbfitibh inJ the fen^ re«t«ttres it i'&dEb at« ih^ 



N; 
A& 



y^x 



Peter was 



/ 



going to the J hall, j he met 

f — *— 



I' 



rj 



he 



John. 

A .. .'. 



SdriTj yoii mtJT 






you miiHr 



^ 



mcsHiy 



Jk ■•• ^ r ^ /• l-A •• /• ' A •• •• A •• •• A •• /• »•« A«f /• 



I^cer ' coming^/rctothe (ntfi. 



br /Znw, 



^; 



you mu 



auft 



mean, as 
A.. .*. 



Peter was 



coming from the 



halt. 



A/. 



Coming 



y 



from I 



A .. /. 



Xr 

IW, 
A .. .% 



no, I 



fay going 



Xr 



to. 



A...% 



In this example, the mohbfyllable to is, in the firft line, 
Jhort^ acutey :aid light % inthelaft, hngy acuto-gravty Toidbeavy. 

FROM, 



[ •»* 3 

intiielai^ Iqii^y mutty zbdl^aesiji' # ■ - '^ 

HALL,, in 1^ £xft Hjatf 'a bngy heavy, «ad acuiti iA.ilK^ 
jboond^kdbliiii^ iih|g^ hanyf aqd^r^ne. -F 

- ;Het« -idib k fnay Jae xdifen/^ ..that the tytci iyDflUet-ftf tibtf 
word GOING bemg^ joined together by vowel», without Uw ialer^^ 
Yentipn of a confonant, pa& off ahnofi as a monofy liable;^ and 
the word, in regard ta k^ jpoize^ is alfo as pliant as a mono*- 
fyllabk ; for in the fiirfi line it is hemty^ and in the laft,. /f£bt. 

Every ope of ^efir varietie»ina]^es a figi^fica^t difier«i|(ce ifOh 
the expreffion. A ^gnificant yai^etyj,withoqt wjiieh no ]^^a^ 
can be compleat, fi»th&r in^al^n^ot in.wri|}ng^ but wh49h, J£' 
applied to jhe- Greek, nmft deviate frequently &om tfiacletter^of 
the rules aj cominpniy received "^^idjundeidloo^.. / 

The va4ialiion,;,QU^the lattsapn^jpf the |q^5^' ffiie;. ijifiw?^^ 
that tiiough the woidA as and was vere not expnfly requii«d4o« 
explain^ tha fenfe,.. they were ufefuLas «Epletives> for tihe mtpbofiyY. 
and that tqeir addii^i^ made nQfal^fration eiti^i;^^the rJbytimu^ 

omitted,., pjailed in.filefit pau&Sk: 

L have^d. in my answer to § 4.p^i oB^ ^^^Thaf.peiiiaps^the 
^' Gr«ek method o^cqmpoling b|f £e^,>joined.w>ti»iOurs^,mi9^t V 
** of ibme |ife in oo^deaLcompofitions." In t£ir.vid;w likall bfxe 
i^ down. feveraL'Si^lilh words,, die firft thar oecuc to me,, 
marking t|iem. with my notes o£ accent^ , quantity^ zad'.fmzei., 
and. likewijfe ^«^them th« n^mes of iuch ^r^e/( jfibs^- as .&eir/ 
ff/tf;?////^j i^em>td «eCer !them>«o. ■ 

X 'Bhia. 



t n^ 1 

This fpeoimen, I hope, iviQ ihevithai oitfilanguage/has the 
fame title io fy liable accents, .and ped^psas fi^, .^s diofe. oi 
<jreek; for it is not probable, thatth^ Greek.iongue ihovdd l»ve 
been denied the convemex^t po^^ of ipariLli^it&ei^lfS/ieoc^^ 
be^een an ihterrcgntwe ^tDAi^^tipe expreffiooi jiyiibe ididage 
ef accent, '-' / ...•.■.:•:■■■ y I. . '•._ •:.;.! :■. . ' 

WORDS MARKED WITH PROPER ACQEkx, QJJANTITY, AND 



: f 



EMPHASIS* ., / .'. " 

'.. . . I ''■.a'. I, i- . Jt I 



fi: 



4 V. i 



conflantf conjldnu 



T'T' 

wiiUngf •' 



fHaximf 



wilimg. 



tnnxim, - 



carelefsf 
A /. 



koickadf- 
.A v.. ; 



'^'wofiderf 



ficcceedf-^.. t .fiieceedi . ' ' .faocefsf 

y. .A .i A ' ..-. A 



carelefsl 

A .'. . 



vDidkid: '■■ 



wonder: 

t A .% 

fuccefs, . 

•*. A 






• ■ > 



Qxjinde^.' 



* - ^♦^,>* > 



Y'Y- 

i^^S) accent? 
-•. A 



{to} accent, (zn) accent?, (an)^^;/}/. 

/. A A .*. A .*. 



(to) 
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(to) irtfult," 



> fpondee. 



Y*T' 



[tfit^Cy trochee." 



or, mujic^ QKmdee. 

A A 



ability^ diodatnbick 



.*. A .*. 



K 

A.% 



never^ 
A.'. 

/every 

■A /. 



pyrrhic. 



eageff tibdiee* 



^ompenfatey moloi{us. 



• • iSk •• 



T* IT 

-eagerfyy djuStyl, 



f '^ 



A •• -«-• 



icomper^atton^ chorianlbus* 

^ i, A .% 



J< 



«^^/i?, trochee. 



t T 

€ompofey iambic. 

A A 



tV/»i 



tpofiUorty 



[ T3S J 



cofnpojition, tiiird epitrite. , 



A /.A 



wonderfully 



abfolutef 



abfolute. 



impojpblef 

%.• CL • • • •% 



impoffiOley 



da(^yl, or anapseft 
^ majore. 



fchorianjl)iaor-. 



iftpseoHV 



VA 



u; 



variety^ choriambici. 

.V A .V. 

curious, , dactyl or {ponde». 

A .V 



• >^ ^ I hunbus and anapaeft 
curtoji tVy \ «»*i«>6x* 

tsrrify, anapaeft. 
A, .V 

exterminate^ charianodiic.. 



exquijite,^ anaps^.. 



various, datStyl or Ipond^e; 



deliberate, choriambic. 



:. A 



asoarict^ 
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avarice, anapseft. 



A ;^ 



or, confejjbry cretic. 
i — -^ — » ^ 



>i; 



ijv^y iambus* 



.'.A 



I I T 

average^ anapseft 
■A :• 

\\ "^ 

<<onfefSf iambus; 

^*. A 



Jucceffion^ i ft paeon* 



«•• i3^ r« 



fuccejffbr, dad^l. 



..% A 



<Xi fucceffar^ ^cretic. 



tconfejjiort, da^l. 



••'.A V. 






/. A.« 



■VA 



^eautifulfyy proceleufoiatic," , ^ 

'Am ••*••• . .... - . 

heautifuly . Grfedc • . > 



Ta 






I I4.<^ I 



m 



conjider, cretic, 

.*. A .*. 



necejfary^ procdeu&iatic. 



A /. A /. 



conjideration^ cretioianlbic. 



A. ..'.A .*. 



necefjity^ choriambic. 



.% A /. 



declarBy iambus. 



A A 



mujical, dacStyl. 

A ^. .*. 



declaration^ (Uaf^^c^ 



A ..A .*. 



Ill 

/^ / /^ 

mujiciattf dactyl. 



.% A .*. 



(to) demonjlratey ba^c^c. 



.*. A 



</ij^, pyrrhic. 



A .'. 



{z) defnonflrative, adj>^n. 



.*. A 



•;v /' 



t' 



<><; 



demonjirationy diaadbKC. 
A •% A .'. 



deferencey anapse^, . 



A.. 



difference. 
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differ eMCCi anap9bft« 



A .. .*• 



OX 

delicate^, anapaeft. 
A .. .% 

delinquent y bacchic 
.% A .V. 

(ft) projeB, iarftbu&. - 

A .V 




.% A 



• A.* • • • • 



refpe&y (in fufpienft) 

.% A 



ref 



T T 
peSiive, (EngUfh) mol(^^ 



A .*. 



proper 



refpe&ive, 

A .. .% 



(Scotch) smapseftr- 
error . . 



mifer, fpondeei^ 

A.*- 

tmferyy anapseft.^ 



•^ * 



T Y 

, species^ ^lu^yiorXpoweeii;^ . 






A .V. 



.' < 



refpeSfy (final) 
.'. A 



, . Jpecifay 

'-* •• .A • 



\i.creUc 



/ \ / ^ ^ 

J- • • ' "' compare^ iambus-.^ -.^ • 

•• .'i •'. 



/ \ ^ ty I 



.V A 



]1 r4ia^ \ 



•tomparlfon^ chwianjhic* 



. - V Y I IT 

€onttnualy cnonajnoiis, 

I • • A • 



-% -A 



' t 






•^offiparablej proceleiifmatic 



I 1 I 



• i~« 



V ^ 



T'lT 

continu 



A •• •** 1^ •* 



^//d^/^i dadt. and f^nd* 






• • • » L.* 



in/lanty fpondee. 



fconjlitution^ dif-fpondee. 
dnftantofiUuSy fpond: and da<a. conjiituent, chonapabus. 



%.> ^ / 



>• IR 



:;; ;<; 



^£ommmiwatey -clwriambtiS, v - conjiantt 

,', A .. /. ^ •* •*• 



A •• 



molofliis anA 
fpondee. 



;i:y. 






m 






■tyi 

infiruSioiij mdofius. 



■^ A .*. 



4tifitWttt99^ 



kiftrumenti da^yt* 

A .. .% 



^t 



A ' A '■'"' ' 
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T Y 

(fo) frequenty 



T T 

(ii^}t£X.)^frequenti 

A .v. 



'ipondee.. 



(tba) produce, ditto.. 
A .*. 



<t 



injpire, iambus*. 

i. A 



produ&y dittos 
A .*.- 



T TT T 

inspiration^ dif-fpondeew. 



A .'.A .V 



produSiionx bacchlc. 



i A. .•* 






or, inspiration^ ionicus a f/timmk 



.% A .*. 



vibrate, , fp9ndee« 

•4 >.•.'•'■'' •■ ' 



^liabicy dadiyl.. 
C.A..V 



vibration, moloilus^. 



A.-.V • 



wcjgsTi, 



LC f>U '] 



V. / 



{.V 



occupy^ da«^yl. 



T ^ 
■ ITT •• *^ 

occupation.i^ iouicusa* minor e* 



■■i\'\'^--'-: 



repetition, piJAeeteUfmatiC 



LJLJ \ • 

, repetttton, diamqic. ^. 



A 



or 



A .*«A .*. 



/. A 



I. 



K» ^ 



or, occupation, diambic« 
A.'. A .% 



>U1 

. obdurate^ 
A •• ;r« 



^1 I 

I I 



anaj^aeft; 'prVith the 
"^ paufe ipniqus ^ tHi^ 



• • 4.. 



nort. 



y \^ \ ^''^ thus, according to MiltonJ 

P. ]^ 'b. J. ^U2e ^. 

•obdurate, amphibrachys. 

/.A .*. 






I I 



<; ••• — 

repeat, iambas. 

The POIZE oftlVllst^ is the moft determined acdldent in our 
language. ..*-.. 

Quantity (or the kn(g zudjborf) is occaiionally varied, niore 

or lefs, in all wprds .thairm?L3^ be fpoken^ either in comm6il<^r in 

triple meafure, which is nrobably derived frfSa.xjwt.l^'gti^e 

having four times as many different quantities as the Greeks 4iad 
rules for *^ •' ^^ - 

.-. "' > MThe 



* The Greeks; gave ruks for tli^ Idttg qusmtlty equal to two times, ahd the fhort quantity 
,;^tfp9\ tx> one time* Only two proportions in alU The Englifh language has at leaft eight 
• difleieiil 
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The ACCENTS muft always be liable to be changeil according 
to the pofition of words, whether in quejiion or in arifwefy in a 
fufpended or in -Oi final fenfe. 

Befides thefe neceflary licences of variation, there is alfo a 
manner of gracing the tones ad libitum^ as in finging ; by the tife 
of what the ItaUan muficians call the appoggiaiura., or JupporteY'\ 
which is a little (as it were fuperfluous) note, that the finger 
introduces, to Aide up to, or down to, the real prefcribed note of 
the fong, and therefore might be called an infinuator. This 
appoggiatura being a grace ad libitum^ the finger varies it in 
different ways at different times in finging the fame tune. 'Fot 
example : 



The upper line fhews the r^/?/ prefcribed fl *L m f , I ' fj 
tes of the tune: the middle and bottom y I i I [ -M 



notes of the tune; the middle and bottom 

lines have exadtly the fame notes in Utrge j> [> 

charadlers, befides the little appoggiaturas ^ n ' I ^ ^ ^* 4 | 

or infinuating notes, in two different man- 



ners ; and that there fhould be no breach -i^ m. i^'^f : . -^ 
in the meafure, the quantities of thefe little &3*^ i=b^ .4e_cL| 



notes, be they more orlefs, are to h^Jlolen out of the great dnes. 

JSHerent proportions of quantity i videlicet, 

l=i; |-=iij Y=2i Y-=3; ?=4J ?'=6j q^^i q-=iz. 

Or thus, 

|s=i; l-=ij; Y=25 l + l* = 2ij T -3v Y + |-=3lJ ?«4; Y + T~5; 
f.=ijj Y + Y + Y-=75e|=8,&c. 

Por all thefe and more different proportions of time are employed either in fyltables or paufes. 
And whatever is either taken from, or added to^ the paules, is either given to^ or taken from, 
the fyllables; fo that all thefe various proportions may be necelTary in well meafured 
languages. 

u so 
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So in J^eecBj inftead of a plain acuUy one may ufe a little r/r- 
cumflexed grave-acute^ thus v/, or fometimes acuto-gravey thus /% j 
and fometimes, inftead of a plain grave j thus ^, or thus \^ . 

I make this remark in order to fliew, that different fpeakers,. 
or the fame fpeaker at different times, may all be eflentially iii 
the fame accentual tones^ though a little difguifed by the ufe of 
graces or appoggtaturas\ that is, like mulicians feverally playing^ 
the fame air, though fome grace it with variations, while others 
play only the plain notes. 

Many of our words, efpecially thofe which confift of fyllables, 

joined by vowels, without the intervention of a confonant, may^ 

be pronounced either in two or in three fyllables, aJtld confe- 

quently may be either da&yl or fpondee;^ as various^ curiousy^ 

fpecieSy in the foregoing lift of woj;ds. Others alfo may be rated: 

■ ■. ' y^ 

either as choriafnbics or firit paom, as itnpojjible, having the firft 

fyllabie longeft, and the other three, though of different quan- 
tities, all fhorter than the firft, may be confidered as a firli paeon;. 

Tl I T 

but if written thus, impojjible., it will be a choriambus. Now tO' 

• • /x • • •*• 
note it under the Greek defcription of proportionate quantities, 
it could 6nly be marked in this latter manner, fince they only 
admitted their longeft fyllables to be v^ued as double to the: 
ihdrt ones ; but in the firft manner of noting this word, the firft 
fyllabie is in the proportion of three, the feeond of one, thfe 
third of one, and the fourth of two,. 

7 This^ 
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This, however, is a minutenefs, and I may lay an acairacy> 
which the Greeks did not enter into, thoujih they knew their 
fyllables were long and longer^ Jhort 2iVi6.. JJborter, And yet, in 
our method of dividing time, it is jult as eafy to be correct in 
marking every fyllable to its true and juft quantity, as it would 
be to follow the Greek method of rating quantitks a$ equal, 
which they allowed at the fame time were not equal. 

In the foregoing lift of words it will be feen, that the fyllables 
in fome verbs are of ^ different poize from the fame fyllable in 
the kindred noun. This ufeful diftindion is, I believe, not of 
very long ftanding* I remember when it was in fewer words 
ihan it is now; and, I think, it is a good deal in the power of 
the learned, by art, to make it almoft, if not quite, general* 

P. 100. § 7. II " As to the variety ol hud and foft^ it muft 
*** have been in their language as wdUl as ours ; but it was not 
** affedled . to j^Z43^/(W, as with- us, but belonged to words -pr 
*^/entenc€S.^ 

I know of no fyllables in our language affe<Sted to loud or /oft 
otherways than as the nature of the fubjedt in difcourfe hiay 
loccafionally require; and then afluredly it will be applied to 
whole words oxjentences, I have taken fome pains in fundry 
parts of my effay (p. 23. 29, 3Jfe.)> ^"^^ io. my former obferva^- 
tions (p» 8.8 .)» to Ihew, that heavy a ^d light .% being obftinately 
and periodically fixed, are affections t|uite different from loud 
.«nd fbft; fco" no fentence can be pronounced without diftin* 
guilhing the poize of fyllables; whereas a whole narrative jor 
reafoning difcourfe may pafs without any variation of force 

U 2 ref|)e<5ting 
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refpedling loud aiid foft (vide p. 47. Mr. Garrick'S manner of 
delivering 7?> be or not to be)'. 

p..i,OQ. § 8. " As to what they called the rbytbm oi their 
"language, which was compofed' of the quantity of fyllabief,, 
« fee." 

I.underftand that the Greek rbytbmus was compofed of metres %:. 
that metres confifted*ofj/J!«^/? or copulated feet \. and that feet were 
compofed of fyllablfes, according to their quantities, long or 
fhort: and therefore, that the bufinefs of rbytbmus j in graft,, 
went no farther than to number the metres', and that it was the 
office of thefe. latter to regulate /^tf^- and their quantities, in. 
detail. 

The Greek ideas of the duration of found were derived from c 
the a(Stual lengths of their fyllables. The fhorteft fyllablft was 
their ftandard for meafUring air their other founds. This 
ftandard was fo much an objedt of immediate fenfe, that when 
they heard no aiticulate founds, they feem to have hadnartde 
or ftandard for meafuring filence beyond the length of one 
fy liable; and this happened "more particularly, becaufe their 
rbytbmical divijions or metres always embraced a whole ^0/. at:, 
leaft. And their /^^/ being of Various and varying lengths, their 
rhythmical divifions could never have- been generally com- 
prifed, as ours are, within the periodical. fwings- of a pendulum, 
or the equality of fteps, which enables us to meafure iilences-as 
apcurately as foxmds^. But alfo from the fame cauTe, the unequal ; 
length of their rbytbmical divijions, they were unable to make an 
accurate meafureinent of fyllables, and therefore w^re content 

to.., 
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t« let them pafs as if they were always in the proportion of two» 
to one, thotigh they knew very well they were otherways* 
Whereas our rbytbmical divifions, or cadences y conliiting either 
of fomids or filences, being equalized by a pendulum or by our 
fteps, enables us to compare and compute the proportions both,, 
of founds and filences to a great exa(5biefs.. 

P; 103; § 9. ** "But our accents differ from the Greek in; 
''* two material . refpedts. Firft, they are not appropriated, ta' 
" particular fyllables of a word; . but are laid upon different 
" fyllablesy according to .the fancy of the fpeaker, or rather ' as > 
" it happens, Sec." 

I fuppofe there was a time when the Greeks had.no< rules- 
either . ion-ptui^iuation or accentuathn . in their language, , when . 
perhaps the. invention or the practicability of fuch rules were 
not thought tabe polfible, or to be ufeful if they were; nor,, 
when they were fiirft introduced, was if probably forefeen, to 
what perfection, by their afliftance, their language might arrive. • 
The foregoing lift of words, poized^ meafuredy ?iDA ' actentedy , 
Ihews that our language is as determined as the G^eek, to have 
fixed accents. It is not in the indeciliveufe of thofe properties 
that its imperfection lies* Time, . aided by learned men with 
mufical ears, may perhaps: rub. off fome of. its unneceffary> , 
uncouth iconibnants.. 

As to the extent of our flidesj fo far from, being generally 
l^fs than. a fifth, I obferve, the common error is the other way; . 
for there are few people that, withbut great attention, , can.» 
confine themfelves to fuch narrow bounds.. . 

Ps io4». 



r 
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*P. 104. § 9. note (d), " Relative tothis there is a remark^lble 

** ffory. Demolthenes, in afking the queftion of the judges, 

'^^ whether jEfchines was the friend ox the hireling [jwiVdarrof] of 

'" Alexander, barbarized on purpofe, by laying the accent upon 
*« the laft fyllable inftead of the firft, Sec." 

To fhew the poffibUity of a iitnilar inftance in our language, ' 
let us fuppofe a patriot, in a popular aflembly, faying, " Sir, I 
^* would alk, whether we ought to look upon this peace-making 
** minifter as the difinterefted friend of ipnanlund, or the 

** penfionaire of our rivals ?" To which the ihouts of the aflfembly 

A .*. A 
would probably anfwer rapidfy in plain Englifh pronunciation, 

** Pen/ioner, pen/toner J* From which, I think, no other gram- 

A • • • • A •• •■• 

matical or critical confequence could be juftly drawn, except that 
the patriot had fliiy aflfe<5ted a Gallicifm in the pronunciation of a 
word, which, independent of * accentuation, was the fame in 
both languages. 

* Here, for want of a better word, I put accentuatioK, as a general term to include 
^(tntf iuaatitjy zaAfeizt* 

P. 105. 
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P. 105. § 9. ++ " Upon the whole, therefore, I am of 
•* opinion, that very little can be made of the accents of our lan- 
" guage; and that to obferve them at all. is more a matter of 
** curiofity than utility.* 

If we have, no accents in. our language,, our difcourfe muftbe- 
A .% 

monotonous; but, I thought, itwa&proved(p. i5.)> that it was 
Bot monotonoua, not even on a fingle fyllable. Or if it be^ 

admitted that we have accents, but that tibey are ufelefs, vague^ 

A .V 

w 

and arbitrary; then any provincial -clown may accent his words- 

.V a' 

as properly as Mr.. Garrick. 

/\ 

But if it be admitted, that a cU^^e of «^:cent may altjec the 

A .V 

fenfe of an expreffion (vide interrogative zn.<^ pofitivsy p. 136.); 

\/ 

and that Mr. Garrick may accent his words with more grace and 

r.. A 
fignificant propriety than a clown,, it ihould feera that a methods 

• \. •/ \ 

of accenting wocds and fentences, as pronounced by the moft: 
.% A .*. 

correft fpeakers, ought to promife fome future utiUty-. 

I hope thefe additional -ex{danations, together with a review 

of the whole treatife,, which iwur 1— p will find now more 

enlarged. 



tf I^-l' V 






."A ■?. 



-continual, chomjubus. 



'^orfq>arabie, proceleiifmatic. 



T T 

itiftanty jpondee. 






T'lT 

continu 



^^/b/;, da6t. and fptmd. 



T Y 



\, V 



4njiantane$usy fpond. and da(^ 
€ommitHnrate, -choriamlm^ ' 

* •*• £k »• •*• 



Uk ••«*<• "^ 9^ 



■;w 



• • • ( L* 



K./ \./ 



rconjiitutioftj dif-fpondee* 



A #»-A 



conjlituentt chonambus. 

V. A .4 /. 



con/ianti 



nopk^ 

A ,, ■ 



moloirusanA 
fpondee. . 



^offtmunicat/«ftf dz&, 4lod rjpoad, itiftruSiy i|K>ndeo. 



m 






■^ '; 1 

itt^ruSiotty >tnoloffi]S. 



^ 



^ /. 



^nfirumtto^ 



mjhrimenti da<Sly^ 



A •. .% 



< 



; 



{to) produce f i^bHS. 
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T T 

(^o) frequenty 



T T 

(iaA}eGt,)^Jrequenti 



fpoxidee.. 



X^tbfi) produce, ditto.^ 

A .*. 



^t 



injpire, iambus*. 
A 



produ&, ditto.* ' 
A .% 



' i»^^_ • 



T TT T 

inpiratiofiy dif-fpondeew. 
A .%A .V 



> -» 



produ&ion^ bacchic. 
i A. .V 

A .. 'V 

^UabiCy dadtyl^ 

4..A- .%'.'■ 



or, injpirationy ionicus a mimrik 



•% A-.*. 



■: ;/-.N •• • • ■ ! 

vibrate, ^ fpondee* 



vibration, moloflus*^ 

■' .V 'a.- .V •■ 



«a«^ 
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<5ur light cavalry, among whom, it iriiift be confeflied, this 
pyrrhic exercife feems to be tlioroiighly eftablilhed. But if any 
one thinks it was much more excellently performed by ancient 
Greeks than by modern Britons, he may ufe his endeavours tio 
prove that fa£t as well as he can, without taking away from the 
prefent profeflbrs of the art, the merit which they really have in 
improving our tallies. In like manner, I would intrer.t all 
paflionate lovers of the Greek language, to content tlxemfelves 
with admiring the elegance of their miftrels's drefs;:— -how 
gracefully flic iengtbened or Jhortened her robes ; — ^where flier 
pinned her •accent ; — and how fl» poized her empbafis. But 
why mull they attempt to ftrip our poor mother tongue of thofe 
neceiTary parts of her doathing, to which' flie has as natural a 
right as the Grecian lady? The native rudenefs of her fli:^, and 
the hitherto negledt of her education, were not her faults, but 
her misfortunes; which it is the duty of her learned ions to 
endeavour, rather to corre(St, by inimuating arts and gentle 
admonitions, than to difpute her legal rights, and to difparage 
lier by humiliating comparifons% 

P. 105. § 10. '* As to the rhythm of it, I think it miift coniift 
** in one or other, or of all the four following things; the quan- 
** tities of the fyllables; the variety of loud and foft; the pauses ;^ 
** and laftly, your diviiions into bars, &c.'* 

In my anfwer to your lordfliip's former remarks, I certainly 
pointed out in manner of a demonibration (fee p. 87.) that ca- 
dence being emphatically divided into the heavy and the ligbt^ was 
the ONLY ejpintial gov^rvimg power of rbytbmus, 

S^antity 
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^antify, which is only fubfervient to meire; or, as I may 
fay, to the metrical divifion of cadence, has no more to do in the 
definition of rbytbrnuSf than a clofet has to do in that of a houfe, 
which may be either as a bam, without any interior divifion, or 
as a church with a hundred pews, or as a dwelling-houfe, divided 
according to the conveniency of the mafter ; therefore, the ejence 
of rbytbmus does not lie in quantity. Nor in loud zxAfoft\ for a 
whole difcourfe may pafs without any fuch variety (fee remark 
on Mr. Garrick's fpeech in Hamlet, p. 47.)« 

Nor in paufes, which are only as portions, or a portion, of 
quantity, not employed in found, but in a filence, like an emi)ty 
room in a houfe, or a vacant houfe in a ftreet. 

As to bars, though I have frequently made ufe of the word as 
fynonymous with cadence, in order to be the better underflood by 
muficians; yet, I mufl own, it was an error againft precifion, 
for which I hope I fhall be excufed by philofophers; who will 
perceive, that a bar, properly fpeaking, is only the graphical 
mark of the beginnings and endings, or of the boundaries, of 
cadence: whereas cadence itfelf is an efience, co-exiiling with 
articulate found, the fubjetSt both of fenfe and intellecSt, inde- 
pendent of any mark on paper: and in this fenfe, bars, as the 
typical marks of cadence, may figuratively be faid to be the 
efiential or conftituent parts of rbytbmus; which I would have 
always underftood to be an inftindtive fenfe and idea of dividing 
the duration of all founds and motions, by an equal periodical 
pulfation, like the Qfdllations or fwings of a pendulum. 

Xa P. 106. 
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P. 1 06. §11. <* As to quantity, though we have undoubtedly 
** fome fyllables in our language much longer than othei^; yet I 
" have always been of opinion, that it made no part of the 
"rhythm of our language; and that it was a vain attempt to 
** endeavour to reduce our compofitions to metrical feet, Sec" 

Rhythmus takes notice of no quantity lefs than that pf a 
whole CADENCE. The fevcral examples which I have fet, with 
the notes of accent, quantity, and poizCy axe as ftrbng proofs as 
any we have from the Greeks, that our compofitions are reducible 
both to metrical cadences ixaA.feet, 

A perfon not initiated in the practice of inufic will not eafily 
perceive the difference in quantity between icrotcbets and quaver s\ 
neverthelefe, their proportion to each other is as two. to oaej 
much lefs will fuch a perfon be able to dtftinguiDa the dibSerence 
between thejpecked crotchet and the plain. cratebety which, are to 
each other as three to two. But notwithftanding tWs want of 
diftin(5tion in a perfon unpnuSbifed in the art, the art itfelf is 
peried, and thofe who are verfed in it find no difficulty to- 
diftinguifli and evjduate notes fo minute' as twenty-four of thirty- 
two to a fecond of time. It would be very unjuft to fay there 
could be no diftindt power of defcription in the language of 
Japan, becaufe I did not underftand it, and that ^1 their Words 
feemed to my ears to found exadtty alike. Your lordfhip has 
well proved, that language is an art; but it is an. art th^ we 
learn (to fpeak in the vulgar phrafe) very haj^urally ; that is, by 
rote. Many i)eople learn mufic nearly in the fame manner, 
ef])ecially linging; and both thofe who talk by rote, and thofe 
a who 
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•who fing by rote, are often proficients in practice, without 
knowing that thofe arts are capable of rules and of very fubtil^ 
analyzation, any more than a child of five years old compre— 
trends, or can explain, how he ftands and walks. All the lan- 
guages in modern Europe have a plain traditional dcfcent front 
thofe of two or three thoufand years ago. The organs of 
mankind, their faculties, and their ai)titudes, are ftill tlie fame.. 
The chain of communication from Ariftotle to your 1 — p confifts^ 
only of forty links of about fifty years for each. What grounds 
have we to fuppofe, that thofe neceJQTary materials* of language,, 
accent, quantity, and poize, fo remarkably cultivated by the- 
Greeks,. Ihould b^ loft in fo Ihort a paflage, as through a line of 
forty lives?, Inftead of lofing, we might have acqwe^ jnore 
properties, if language had been capable of more than what At^e 
have; fiiice it is almoft clear> that ours is a compound of all that 
exifted within the extent of the Greek, Roman, and Gothic 
empires. 

Our pedeftrian performers on tljie harp^ pipe, and fiddle,, are 
fHdom farther advanced in the literate art of mufic, than Europe 
,is: in the. mufical part of language ; that is, unconfcious of notes 
(Or any fcientific method, they are all talking and playing by rota 
and by eary or, in the more vulgar; phrafe, by air. , . . ; 

There, was a time when;the Gfreefcs^ in regard to their lan^ 
.guage, were in the lame fituation; for we are toldv ascentual 
notes were not ufed by them till long after the days of Homer, 

Now when an unlettered harper or piper, though perhaps, 
pf extenfive fancy and great executiop,. meets with an inf<*rior 
player pofleffed oftii^ art. by nptes,. it humbles: the pride of 

his. 
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Ibis native talent, and he fubmits to the lettered man as his 
matter. 

This, then, is the ftate of the art between thefe two men : wc 
will fuppofe the ignorant player to be the beft performer, but 
that he conceives not the poflibility of reducing his muiical ideas 
to rules of art, or of communicating them to others by words or 
writing; while the other, by fetting down all the wild notes of 
the imlettered man, convinces even bim, that the rules exifted, 



although be knew them not. 
A 



P. 1 08. § 14. ** As to our verfe, there is one part of its 
** rhythm which every body perceives; and that is the equal 
** length of the verfes. That arifes from their confiding of the 
•** fame number of fyllables; ten, for example, in our hexameter 
** verfe : nor can this be diipenfed with." 

The lengths of verfes or lines of poetry are no neceffary con- 
itituent part of rbytbmus; for though every Une ihould be com- 
pofed of regular metres or cadences, yet the rbytbmus will be 
good, whether the nimiber of cadences in each line are equalized 
or not, as in the fpecies of poems called Odes. But a line may 
•Goniift of ten Jyliables^ which, for want of the proper poize or 
the proper quantities^ cannot be reduced to tnetrccal cadences 
without great affiftance from paufes, or changing the pofition 
of the words, and of courfe will not be a rbytbmical verfe. 

As inftances of this, I will here give ibme lines from the 
firfb book of Milton*s Paradife Loft, which afiuredly want 

the 
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the afliftance I have mentioned, to make them rhythmical 
verfes. 



Line. 



122. 



Yl Y- 

Irrecon 



Y-l Y 

cileable 

A .. .*. 



-Y 

to 

A.-. 



our 



A.*. 



grand 
A.% 



foe. 



A.% 



159- 



- Y 
To 

A .*. 



Y- Y- 
dp aught 



Y- r 1 
good, 



Y Y Y 

never will 



Y-' Y- 1 Y- n 



be our 
A 



tafk. 
A 



OrtbuSf trahfpofe n'E.YZKy 



' Y 

To 



A .'. A 



Y- Y- 

do aught 



Y-T Y 

goody will 



Y-Y- 
never 



.*. 1 A .% A .*. 



Y-Y- 
be our 



i6o. 



■Y 

As 

A .*. 



Y-Y- 

being 

A .*. 



Y- Y- 
the con 



'Y-Y* 

trary 
A .% 



-Y 

to 

A.*. 



Y ? 

his high 



PA 



Y- r r 
talk. 



Y* r 1 
will. 



A.*. 



But in modern language^ this method of pronouncing contrary 

A .*. 

is only ufed- among vulgar people\ therefore itjhould be thus :■ 





- Y 
As 


1-^ 

being 




Y 

the 


Y- 1. Y 

contrary 


r 


Y Y 

to his 


1 ■?• 
high 


Y- 

will. 


r "1 

> 


■r 




A .-.. 


A .-. 


A .♦. 


A .. .V 


A.. .% 


A.'. 


A ^r 


A.*. 


248. 


■ Y 

Wbotr 
A .% 


\ reafoo 
A .% 


-Y 

hath 
A .% 


:Y* Y- 
equaird, 

A .♦. 


-r 

A.-. 


force hath 
A 


made fu 
A .*. 


? r 

prcme. 
A \' 


402. 


"J 

His 
A .% 


temp] 
A .*; 


ie 


rigl 
A 


iY 

It a 


gair 

A 


ift 


r 

• 
ft • 


- Y. 
the 1 

A .-. 


Y-. 

fem] 

A 


Y- 

pie 

• 
• • 


-Y 

of 

A.-. 


Go< 

A 


r 
1. 

• 



4,06. 
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406. 



- Y 

Next 



Y- Y- 

Chemos, 



r Y Y 
theob 



fcene 



A /. A .• .\ A /.I A /• A .\ A .\ 



? r 
dread 



■Y 

of 



? Y 

Moab's 



Y-nl 
fons. 



452. 



' Y 

Of 



Y- Y- 

Thammuz 



? r 

yearly 



? Y 

wounded; 



A /. A A I A /• A •• A .\ A/. A .\\A • 



•Y 

the 



love- 



? r 
tale. 



470. 


- Y 

He 


Y-Y- 

alfo 


■i { 


r 

a 


gainft 


r 


" Y ? Y ? Y 

the houfe of God was 


? 
bold 


r 

■ • 


Ia.'. Ia .*. Ia.'.I a .'.IA .'.1 A .*. 1 A .% 1 A .*.' 


472. 


Y-Y- 

Ahaz, 


- Y 
his 


Y-Y- 

fottilh 


Y- 1 Y 

conqueror, 


? Yl 

whom he 


? r\ 
drew. 




. 


A .' 


. 1 


A 


m • 




A .% 


i 


A «. 


.-. 


A .% 


i 


A .% 





490. 



Yll Y 

Belial came 



A •• /• A .*• A •% 



laft. 



■ Y 
than 



? Y 

whom a 

A .'. 



Y 1 Y- 

fpirit more 



A .. 



? -1 

lewd. 

A .*. 



499. 



509- 



554- 



"Y 

Of 
A .-. 



Yl Y- 

riot af 



A .. .*. 



? Y 

cends a 



bove their 



Y-l Y 

loftieft 



A ...*. 



Y- I -1 

towers. 

A .. .*. 



Gods, 



n I Y 
yet con 



A .. 



Y Yr 
feffed 



A ../. 



Y-l Y 

later than 



A .. •% 



Y-J Y 

heaven and 



earth. 

A 



-Y 

De 

A .*. 



Yl Y- 

liberate 
A.* .* 



valour 

A .', 



? r 
breath'd, 

A 



firm 

A .-. 



r Y Y 



and un hnov'd. 
A .. 



? r 



" r 

A.-. 



558. 



Y- Y- 

Anguilh, 
A .% 



- Y 

and 

A .*. 



Y- -t Y 

doubt, and 
A •• .\ 



? Y 

fears, and 

A 



Y Y Y 

forrow, and 

A .. 



? r 
pain. 
A .*. 



562. 
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562.' Ttieir 

A ^ 



painful 
A -.v 



Y - 

fteps 
A /. 



d'erthiebdrht 

A ".i -v." 



'^•vY ■.?> 



ibil: ^nd 
•A ' .-. A 



584. 



59*- 



>Y 
Da 

A .-. 



Y- rr 



mafco, or Mo 



Y-Y- 



A ..: 



YY.r 

TOtCbf 
A ^. .% 



-Y- 

, or- 
A.'- 



Trebj 
A .-. 



<ond^ 

A 1-. 



now.- 

• A '; 



A.% 



Y- Y I 
All her o 

A .. .'. 



Yl Y- 

riginal 

A .. .% 



Y Y r 
brightnefs:; 

A .. .*. 



-r 

A/. 



? Y 

norap 

A .• 



peared. 
A /. 



594- 



622. 



'Y Y-1. Y 

of glory ob 



A.*. 

n'Y- 
O! 

A .'. 



A,. 



? r 

icured: 
A .*. 



-Y 

as 

AV. 



. f Y, 

when the 



Y; .Y-. 

fun new 

A .% ' 



Y YY 
myriads 

A ...*. 



rT I Y 
<jf im 



Y-Y- 

maital 



uk •• •*• I Z* • • 



YYr 
fpirits! 

A .. .*. 



nY- 

A /. 



!Y. n 

nfen. 

r 



Y-Y- 

powers 
A /. 



A/. 



632. 



682. 



- Y 

That 
A ..% 


-Y 

all 
A.-, 


? Y 

thefe pu 

A •.'. 


Y-Y- 

iflant 

A .*. 

1 


Y- Y 1 

legions, 
A .;. 7. 

1 
1 


? Y 

whofe ex 

A •.*. 


?r 
ile. 

A .% 


A 


r 

• 


- Y 

The 
A .-. 


Y ^ 

rich( 
A . 


f Y 
jsof 

• 


' Y- 

hea 

A 


Y- 

ven's 

• • 


Y- * Y- 

pavemen 
A . .*. 


Lt 


Y- Y- 

trodden 
A ..-. 


? r 
gold. 
A /. 





704. 



I I Y- Y 

Severing each 



A .. 



? r 
kind, 



A .*. A .*. 



- Y 

and 



? Y 

fcumm'd the 



Y ? 

bullion 



?> 

drofs. 



A r*. A .*, 



Or, 



I Y Y- 

Sever'd each 
A .. 



? r 
kind, 



^€, 



i 710- 



i Ifift 1 



710. 



735' 



*Y| Y- 
Aliion, 

A .*. I A V. 



- Y i r Y- 

Anid fat a$ 
A .*. I A' .*. 



Y' 1 Y 


? r 


-Y 


Y? 


? r 


-r 


out of the eafth 


a 


fabric 


huge. 




.A •• f% 


. A .% 


A.% 


A..*- 


A A 


A/. 



r Y Yr 
ininoes; 



Y- I Yt ;?' 
preme 



whom the fu 
A 



A.\ 



king. 



737. 


f r 
Each 


rY Y 
in his 


[ lYY 

hieralrchy 


Oie 


orders 




A .*. 


A .. .% 


A .. .% 


A .% 


A /. 


^53' 


f-YIY-l Y 

of fovereign 


? Y 

power, 


I- Y 

with 


? Y 

awful 




A .% l 


L • • •*• 


A .•. 


A 


• 
• • 


A .•. 



? r 
bright. 



ceremony, 



t^6» 



*Y 

A ,\ 



?Y 

Pande 



A .-. 



YMY 
monium, 



' Y 

the 



A .. .*. A .*. A .'. A .. .*. 



high 



Y lY- 

capital. 



75^, 



- Y 
From 

A •*. 



YIY- 

everj^ 

A... .*. 



? r 
A .*. 



- Y 
and 

A .*. 



? Y 

{^nared 
A .% 



1 I ? 
regiment. 



Mdaflired lines of whatever lengths, are, or may be, what 1 
call rbytbmical ciaufes\ and are otherwife diftingmflied both in 
amtiem ind modern langu^e by the names of bexametres^ pen- 
tametrtiy tetrametres, &c. If it w^e not for the rhymes in 
naiod^mpofetry, the ear would never ciifc6ver the ends of verfes, 
when properly pronounced; becaufe the rpytbinus never Hops, 
not even at * paufes, which would be tirefimie and offenfive if we 

* For though there is a difcontinuance of found, the ibythmus is cobtinued to the end of 
thejHCcp ; and by that continuance every favft, is meafuied. 

■ I alwavs 
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always £Dund them at equal aoct pe^odical cBiibmce^i a&,d henc^^ 
it is, that the csefure is never ofFenlive in blank verfe (fee line» 
from Milton, p. 770« i^ th© oSpmetreSy wjhich I have given 
(p. 80, 81.) from the yEneui2nd Itiady are read by my notes, the 
car will not difcoyer the ends. 0/ the line* by an e<|i]jkl^y of 
periods. 

. Our language which (to (peak accordidog to the Gredt profody) 
abounds with iambiesy, troebeesy ,^mde$5^ da^lsy vsAan^ipi^ii 
makes agreeable bexametres with Hve cadences of words, and the 
quantity of one more kft for pauies. 

; But the predfe oiumber of ten fyllables are not always the 
neceflary complement of the five cadences of words; for if there 
are dactylic feet, the ntm&bdr of fyllaUfis. may be increafed 
without any injury to the meafure< As for examine, 



I ft. 2d. 3d. . 4th. , Sth. ^th. 
trochee trochee da£tyl anapsdl fpondee iambus. 



To 



A .% 



all in 



ferior 



A .. .'. 



anittials 



t 



>.;• 



It IS 



A .*. 



\^ 



given. 



rT 



A minim reji 00 iilence, together with the fyllable to, make^ 
the faft cadence a trockeg* In the fouith cadence, the word 
ANIMALS, by itfelf, is an anapi;^\ but to give a denomination to 
the whole cadence, which includes a re/i or iilence of a crotchety 
it ihould be called jan ionicus a tninore. The word given in the 
iixth cadence is an iambus; but to give a denomination to the 

Y a whole 
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whole cadence, which has vi trochee in iilence, we muft call it an 
antifpaft. • 

' The above line, if read as noted, is a good bexametre, not 
alexandrine^ and yet has thirteen fyllables. And as a proof 
that, our language has Syllables a£fe6ted to quantity as well as to 
accent and poize, the word animals, though of three fyllables, 
"Was not long enough to make up the meafure of the cadence 
without the crotchet refi whicl^ follows it; ' and the monofyllable 
ALL in the Jecond vadence is exadtly as long as the three fyllables 
of ANIMALS. Again, the monofyllable it in the ^ftb cadence 
was not long enough to ftand for half the fpondee, without the 
aid of the quaver rejl which follows it. 

'• If. authorities^ can be'quotedagainft thefe opinions, to fhew, for 
example, th^tTr:ms?y bfe /D/jrf and KLLjfiborty we muft be obliged 
to acknowledge, we have many examples of bad writers, and bad 
readers, and bad men',' who pay no regard to accerity quantity, 
poizey decency,^ good order, or common honefty; but, notwith- 
ftanding aP'^^acjei^ces, and irregularity,, accent, quantity, poize, 
order, decency, aiid honefty, have ftill an eflentiaJ exigence, 
in the language and n\annerrof mankind. 

Several of our moiiofyllables, fuch as our, hour, torne', worn, 
hrke^ and theil^te^ are fv long as that any one of them with 
^ght other fyllables will m^e an unexceptionable bexametfe 
line. Howe veir, thefe long fyllables fo employed* have evidently 
the effect,, and nearly the fame found, as two fyllables, though 
in other lines. they canbe founded as mere monofyllabl^s» . . 
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EXAMPLE OF A LINE OF NINE SYLLABLES IN SIX CADENCES, 
COUPLED WITH AN ALEXANDRINE OF EIGHT CADENCES. 



So 


Britain, 


n 

worn 


out wirii 


crops of 


y 

men 


A .-. 


A .V 


A.\ 


A 


A ,\ 


A /. 



Muft 



now be, 



ftock'dwith 



ibrutes, 



■; 



wildemefs 



£A •• ' iJL •• r« 



A .V 



gain 



A.*. 



P. 109.. § 15. ** The mixture of loud and foft. This is 

« fo eifential to our verfe, that if the fenfe require that an 
" emphalis Ihould be laid upon the foft fylkble it evidently mars 
" the verfe, &c.* 

In this obfervation, two things, diftin<5t in their nature, feem 
to be confounded together, poi'ze and force, 

Jjiudnefs^ of fpeech, whether on fyllables, words, or fentences, 
muft always be ad libitum, and is therefore an accident different 
from, and independent o(, emp'bajis or the A heavy poize of a 
fyllable, which is never- ad libitum, but pofitively fixed in all- 
words, except monofyllables. For if loudnefs be reqtiired on zr 
particular word or lentence, it ihould continue uniformly on all- 
and every one of the fyllables of that word or fentence j whereas 
empbajis or the A heavy poiTie is confined to a fingle fyllablej or to- 
half 
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half a cadence at moft, the next fyllable or next half cadence 
requiring abfolutely the unempbatic or .% light poize. We have 

.% A 

proved by a clear example (fee p. 88. wy deaf)^ that the A heavy 

fyllable may be ( > )yo//, and the .% /fg-zfr/ fyllable ( t ) loud. 

Now all our pofyfyllables, except thofe which may be con- 
tra(Sted into tnonojyllablesj have their poize^ for the moft 
part, unalterably Jixed\ io that "wherever they are employed 
in poetry or prpfe, whether intcinded to be fpoken Ibud or fofty 
the words fliould be fo arranged, that they m?iy be pronounced, 
without violence, according to their jwoper poize. And a writer 
muft haye but Uttl? fkUl or a bad ejgr, whp, cannot always aflfe6t 
this, iince almoft all the monofyllables^ with which our language 
^^bounds^ are fo pliant as to fubmit, according as the cafe may 
riequire, to either the .*. ligbtf or A the heavy, But the words 
SOIL, TOIL, and fome others feem abfolutely heavy; for which, 
an exception (hould have been made in p. 1 33. 

I obfcrve your l-'-'P thinks the word J^r^, in the firft line of 
the Paradife Loft, fhould be read (a) light f which I have marked 
A heavy. As it is not my intention in this treatife, to decide 
magifterially on the certain pronounciation of any word, which, 
in the feveral parts of this ifland, may be underftood to be the 
fame, though very difterently bounded, I will not inflft on the 
redtitude of the expreffion which I have applied to thsit or any 
qther fyllable; my deiign being principally to ftiew, that all the 
ijieceftary expreftions, or accidents of elocution, may be reduced 
tQ rule, and committed to writing, by thefe legible fymbols. 

However, 
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However, if my judgement was erroneous in the above men- 
tioned inflance, I will jijft mention what led me into it. 

I thought fo great a poet as Milton would not have put an 



unmeaning expletive in the 



firft 



Y* 1 T 


u 


line of his 


poem; 


A .. .\ 


A .*. 



but that, 



on the contnay, he meant to point out empbaticalfy (mt budfy) 



what particular a£t of 



man*s difo 



; 



bedience 



A ...*. 



it was, which had 



drawn on him and his raice fo 



V^l 


heavy a 


A .. .% 



L 



puniihment, 
A .. 



and there* 



; 



fore I marked it, of 



man's 



firftdifo 



T-IT 

bedience 

A .. .*. 



; neither do I 



fee any reaibn for bringing the accidents attending the fyllables 
in the firft line of a diftich to tally numerically with thofe of the 
fecond : for in that cafe, the caefure mnft always be in the fame 
periods of both lines, which your 1— p juftly remarks as a 
great fault in French and Englifh poetry; though, I think, it 
does not neceffarily happen in the latter. And M. Voltaire 

has 
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has avoided it^ in feme degree, fince he has adopted our ten 
fyllable meafure *• 

P. no. § i6. Jt " A« to quantity, it is certainlf not eilential 
^* to our verfe ; and far lefe is accent,'' 

If your 1 — ^p's opinion prevails here, it will deftroy my whole 
fabric. But having laboured, to afcertaih and explain thefe 
eflential accidents of our language by legible notes; and to prove 
the truth of their exiftence, by experiments fubmitted to our 
vulgar fenfes, by the aid of a bafs viol ov pitdf^pipe. I muft now 
call the feveral examples, which I have made the fubjedts of 
thofe experiments, facts; and thofeyi?^^?/ only, without farther 
words, are all I fliall here oppofe to your 1-^-^p's opinion on this 
head. 



"^ The grater number of oionoryllables io Englifhi being in proportion as 3 to a more 
than in French, give^'our language a confiderable .advantage o>'er theirs, in changing the 
place of the caefure, as. well as in the diipofition of cadence anc) quantity. And confidering 
how much both languages a^deihbarrafled with'neceflfary conibnants (befides the ufelefs ones), 
if they had not had a great proportion of monofyllables, their veriification would have been 
much worfe. In Englifli, the proportion of monofyllables to polyfyllables is more than at 
5 to 2. In French fomething lefs than as 3 to 2. But in Italian, which having more vowels 
has lefs occafion for monofyllables, their proportion to polyfyllables is not quite 3 to 4, 
or if to 2. The fupcrior melody of one language over another will be nearly in proportion 
as the one exceeds the Other in the number of (vowels or) vocal founds* The number of 
vocal and confonantal founds in Italian are nearly equal, or 54 confonants to 53 vowels; in 
tatin 5 confonant to 4 vowels; in French, fuppofing the orthography not as written, but as 
founded io pronunciation, the confonantal to the vocal founds are as 4 to 3; and in Englifh, 
in the like manner, the proportions are as 3 to 2. Therefore, in this view, the French has 
an advantage over the Englifh in the proportion of 9 to 8 ; but this is over-balanced by the 
Englifh advtmtage in its monofyllables, which it has more than the French in die proportion 
of 5 to 3 or 10 to 6, 

P. lie. 



P. no. § 1 6. lllf and*** " The paufes, as I have obferved, 
** cannot ftand for any part of.the verfe, nor fuppiy the place of 
.*■* a iingle fyllable.—— At the fame time thefe paufes are a very 
f* great beauty, particularly in our. blank verfe, filling up a 
** coniiderable part of the time; and therefore, are very properly 
y confidered as a part at leaft of the time of the verfe>, if not 
.« of the verfe itfelf ." 

: Your 1— p fays enough here to Ihew the ufe and importance 
of paufes ; they certainly have the fame ufe in rhyme a& in Uank 
verfe. The foregoing examples give proofs* . ; ; 

' ■ • • • • • . • . . ■ . . . . . . i 

. P. 1 1 o. § 1 6. t+t and JJJ. ** Certain fyllables of certain M(prds 
** had particular tones appropriated to them.— — Ow compCN 
" iition can be little or nothing improved in that way. — ^And as 
** to rhythm, we hav^ not what they called rhythm, arifin^ 
" from a certain compofition of l0ng and fhort fyllal^les. Sec." 

The fpccimens I have given (in p. 136. ^ /eq»J prove, that 
we have our appropriated tones as well as the Greeks. But in 
order to know whether our tones in- general are, or are not, 
capaUe of improvement, let any man, in, his travels through 
this iiland, take down, by thefe ruleSj the feveral provincial 
tones. Then, comparing them with one another, and with 
that of the metropolis, he will find a coniiderable variety among 
them; and fome, he wUl probably think better than others: 
furely then it will follow, that the tones which he does not 
apjM-ove of; , may be altered for the better, by adopting the mpft 
approved accentual founds in their ftead. - 

Z As' 



As to rbytbmuSf there is not the leaft room to doubt, but that 
wt have as abfbkite quality in ovUt language as the Gcoeks had 
in theifs; and that their rl^fbmus was governed by ^b£ poize of 
arjts and tbejis is testified b^ all their 'Wfiters, as ours is by the 
fame thing, only dianging the form of t!he xaemVen ^m metret 
to cadenceSy which are more cxsuSt (fee p. 113, 114, and 115)? 
and in that we have the advantage of effe^ing the fame dung 
with lefs labour. Stjfantity never governed rbyfbmus; but was 
as fubfervient to it as materials are to the building of «n edifice: 
wherein it is (he bufinel[s of the workman to chufe the materials 
that will fit, and not to accommodate the fize of the apartments 
to the dimenfions of the bricks and ftones. And here we may 
fiiew one of the ti&s of Qveepaufes\ for if a fyllable is. too ihort, 
We mayiupply its deiicienoy by a paufey by whidi means an 
iambus or trochee may anfwer to fill a cadence as well as a 
J^ndee* Of this exsonples may be foimd among the foregc^gi 
I make no doubt, but nuaiy inftances may be adduced, where 
both poize and quantity have been violated by our heft poets ; but 
a poetical' licence, the (^[spring of hard neceffity, is not a fiiffi- 
cient authority to d«iy or diibwn &e laws of nature.. For 
though fpeech is artifkia); yet accent y quantityy and p»i%e^ are 
natural principles, without which it ODuld not be conl}ru£ted. 

P. III. § 16. ittt)|. <* In &asty the Greek language was the 
^ work not only of grammarians and plulofophers, but of 
" muficians, 8cc.** 

I do not pretend to fet up our language as any thing like a 
rival to the Greek in its grammaticaly etymologicaly or ortbogra" 

pbical 



fbical firune and co^Avii^op^, ^i|t ;G|r^^y,. the ^cddtnts o£ 
ffuJody aiid rbytbmm sire not peoiUaf to the Greek: they are 
CMOMWHf to the EHgliflf and to all the languages that I know any- 
thing of, .or ev^er heard pronounced. 

When a man ftodies the chas a^r and manners of an ancient 
worthy, the utility he may and ihould draw from that ftudy, is 
to form his own momls, as neaor as the difference of times an4 
places will permit, hy the imitation of So excellent a model. It 
is not in our power to make the preek- our pat^c^al language) 
but it is certainly in the ppwer of learned men to make grea| 
improvements in that we have. Yo^ 1— p's ii^a^rly obferva* 
tions on the Oitdb laagu^e give us rqom to think^ you under- 
ftand it more oiticoUy tbiui even your native tp^gpe} which i^ 
bac fsota. being liky c*ie. i juft ]mow eno\]gh of it to perceive 
how much bdtter its properties were underftoodf etdtivated, and 
methodized, by its gramziQAniais, poets, and nfiuiician^ than 
has faa^jpeofid to any p^^er laiiguage within my knowledge^ 
9nt asif in companion with the Greek,; aU the languages- in 
modem £\m)pe ai«e inVbWed in the fame disgrace, among whicl^ 
our awh'h(dds at kaft a middle rank, let me prefume to ofier th^ 
fcdlowing.hypothefis a9 their apology. 

• Whiie-itlie Oieidfc poet aDd muiician was ime and the fame 
pecfeiv ^ took gceat tart to make his mufieal fency fo far fub- 
iervient to his poetical, that neither the ^ccent^ quantity, or 
poize of a fyllable fliotild ever be viol^ed. But when the 
two profeffions came to be feparated, then, I can fuppofe, 
the muiical o(»npoier, more partial to his own^ than* to 
the compofifiotl of the poet, gave prefei^ace ^ a pretty 

Z a mufical 
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imifical idea, tliovgh it might run counter to every accentual^ 
property! • This iabufe,' I pfefurafe, was ft) thoroughly efta- 
blifhed before the revival of the arts and the inventioil of our. 
modem fcale and modulation) that no mere compofier pf muficr 
felt, or feels, any concern about Ungual accent, •■ quaniiiyi'^ or 
poize; but is quite indifferent whether, in comiAiance with his 
mufical whim, he extends a jingle fy liable to- the length of 
20 cadencesj either on a fingle tone, or articulated iiito 1 60, 
thtough ail the extent of the voice;- or whether ^he crams 
8 or 12 fyllabl^s (Which might- in their natural quantities be 
Ipondaic) into the narrow compafs of one c<idence (fee p. 66; 
foUy), Now, admitting this fuppoiition, let us ftate the' natural 
confequeiices of the ANtiENT and dP tHe ntodzkn i pbeticor 
muiicaL'compoiiti6n. The Antient Gvi^kj^j always. ajccttfkbmed 
io'hear the faaie accentuation of their language, both in com- 
hiori difcourfe and in mufical melodies,- \vere> never' led ailray; 
but became, by habitude,;. to, know aS'-facniharly'the accentual 
an<fr-6y/i5«r«:^/ properties <5fevfery woM, ^ w«.dD^:>now-ta^a^s, 
the Kkie <[uaHtifes of Wei*y commoi^ haduiied tune;, inr which 
nobody,' that has .any ear . for -mufic, is m^erially iniftaken^ 
But as to MOD£RN laug^iages, their accentual, znd ^riyiimical 
ipropeities'bem^ebnliiiifiliy Vioifeted^by mtiilcians, ':ilfis'Ju>'iffi6n- 
der, that eVen leaned 'm^ii^haVebe^ii hithertp To^terhi^dttd.as 
hot to perceive that - they hate predfely fevery accBktttal '. and 
rbytbmicai property that th& Greeks had; properties which muft 
neceflarily belong 'to- all langiiages whattfoevext.- > 

Thus, when things arrive 'ate a certain point of perfeiStion; 
luxurious fefinemeiits-in great cdmmvmlties feldom: j^ to lead 

them» 
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them into error and confufion. The phyfician) quitting hii 
pharmacy, trufts the life of his patient to the hazardous handUng 
of a fecqhd-hand prpfeflion. . The lawyer, no longer compoiing 
his own pleadings, lifelefs in the caufe, blunders through the 
blunders of a fubaltem blunderer. . , 

So the Attic or Roman poet, who firft fubmitted the pbizing 
and accentuation of his language to a mere mufician, laid the 
foundation of our lingual dilgrace. To re<Stify \yhich, there is 
no method io fure as to adopt, in that particular, ther ancients 
Greek prudence, under which the ftudy of mufic and letters were 
intimately blended together. For if we think it neceflary to 
inftrudt our children by a dancing-mafter, in the rhythmical art,, 
to enable them to move and walk more gracefully than the 
untutored peafant; why, fince language depends both onrhyth- 
mus and melody j ftiould we not alio teach them to readnnder th^ 
rules of mufic, that their fpeeeh may be as graceful and as proper 
as their movement? AH that part of language which belongs ta 
its utterance^ is^ intirely to be regulated by the rules of mufic;, 
that is, of- melody and rhythmus :. how then is it poflible,.to bring, 
that part of it to the perfection it may be capable of, if our men 
of letters, ar^ fo ignorant of it„ as to doubt or deny its exiftence? 

: f 
and 
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if we wifh to improve our -language, the grammariany. thepoet^ 
and. tl]^ mufician^ muft agpji be -united in the fame perfon.. 



POSTSCRIPT^ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

WHILE the fourth part of this EfTay was in the prefs, the 
old proof fheets of the three firft parts were lent to the 
Author of the Origin and Prqgrefs of Language, with a letter, 
pbferving, that as there were in thofe three parts fome additions 
and corre^ions beyond what he had feen, his 1 — ^p, might on 
the perufal, find fomething to anfwer the ohje<5tion8, and remove 
the doubts expreffed in his laft obfervationa. To which his 1 — ^p 
replied: 

SIR, 

1H AD the favour of your letter by Mr. — with your printed 
flieets; for which I think myfelf much oWiged to you. You 
have added, I fee, more examples and illuflrations; and the 
public is obliged to you for your fair dealing, in puUifliing what 
may be faid againft your fyftem as well as for it; ^o that every 
man may judge for himfelf . Whether what I have faid by way 
of objedtion, will be thought to have any weight, I know not; 
but I am fure, that I am obliged to you for the honourable men-> 
tion you have made of the Author of the Origin of Language. 
What furdier has occtored to me, upon^ reading your printed 
flieets, you have in the endofed paper. 

I am, with great regard and efteem, 8tc. 
To J— S— > E% Mttf*^ ^atfX, Cavca£ih Sqmre, Londmi. 

THE 
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THE (ASERVATIONS INC&OSSD in the foregoing letter. 



•♦ t I She nature of your work^ as I und^and it, is to €onv- 
^ X pace the melody and rhythm of mufic with the melody 
** and rbydmi (tf language; and to try Jiow far the rules of both 
** thefe in mnfic may be applied to language. A fpeculation 
** certainty very carioiK^ and which, I think, may be alfo ufeful ; 
** inaiinudi as the melody and rhythm of muiic are more accn^ 
^ rate, and governed by more certain rules, than thofe of evok 
'** the moft periedl languages. As to the mtlody of language, 
^ there is a diSesenoe,. which you admowledge^ betwixt it and 
^ the melody of mufic; namely, that the latter i»xxeeds by 
** ^^'eater intervals, diftinditly marked, and therefore is what the 
** Greek writers caM diaftematie: whereas the souiic of fpeech 
** fMTOceeds by very fmall and inapprettabie intervals, the voice 
^ never rd^g upon any one tone, biat going on in a continued 
** Sow^ or ^fc> 21s they called it; and from thence they gave it 
<< t&e nameof owr/^y or amimuedy in contra^diftindtion to the 
^ tUi^iematic And fo fax you ace certamly in the right. As to 
*^ rbyttbm, yon feem^ to think,, that there is no material ^S^krtnct 
« betwixt the rhythmua of muik and that of langpnage. For^ 
*< according to yoiK fyfteHv there is c$mmon and triph time in 
^* each; they are both, (^(vadcd into bars, and the paiafes of each 
<* make part of thofe bars. And Jbere^ I think, hes the great 
5 •* objection 
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" obje<^on to your fyftem : for, till I ihall have feen what you 
*< have written, I muft ftill continue to doubt, whether there be 
" any other divifion of the found of language than, firft, what 
.** is common to all languages; viz. the paufes which d^ fenfe 
** requires; fecondly, the divifion into feet, confiding of certain 
" combinations of long and fhort fyllables, which is peculiar to 
" the learned languages; and, thirdly, the combination of loud 
" and foft fyllables, which makes what we call the feef * of our 
" Englifh verfe, and may, I think, aifo be applied to the rhythrti 
" of our profe. Befides thefe, I, for my part, perceive no other 
" rhythm in Ipeech. At the fame time, I am far. from fetting 
•** up my perceptions as a rule: for I am fenfible how much they 
.« are governed by cuftom, of which we need no other proof 
•** than that we certainly have not the fame perception of the 
'" divifion of language into combinations of long and Ihort fylla- 
" bles (that is, metrical feet), as the ancients had+; becaufe 
" having no fuch rhythm in our language, our ears are not 
"- accuftomed to itr«;. J That language may be divided into bars 
** as well as mufic, you have fliewn very evidently; and it is 
** likely, that a well-taught ear, fuch as yours, will perceive 
** that divifioni and will meafure fpeech by it as well as it does a 
*< tune. It may alio perceive, that thofe bars proceed either by 
** common or triple time. But. I much doubt, whether any 
** man, that is not a mufidan, can be made to perceive it,; the 
** confequence of which is, that it will be of no ufe. It may, 
" however, be true, that though the divifion itfelf may not be 

* This aad the following markt, in thde cbkm^Of, refer ^o the.9nfwer8 wluch follow 
them. - • 

(a) Vide p. 119 to .121, 13610 144. 

"perceived 
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^ peiceived by any but thofe of learned .ears, yet the efiei6l^wof it 
" may be felt by all. For this is generally the cafe of lih^* 
«< popular arts, of which every body feels the efife<5t6, butonly^* 
" the learned know the caufes which produce theiUv :As> iv' 
" mufic, I am convinced, that the diviiion of a tune intobars^ * 
<* whether in common or triple time, is abfolutely neceflary. ^ 
*^ Now if the reafon of this could be fhewn, we^ fhouM be able 
'* to judge, whether that reafon would not likewiie be apfdicable ' 
^ to fpeech. Yon feem to think it difficult, if not impoffible, 
^ to difcover this reafon; and if it be imppffiUe to you, I am 
** perfwaded it is to every other. But it is certainly poffible to 
*<-be fare of the fadt;— ^I mean, || whether a fpeech, compodied ' 
^Mii fuch a way as jiot to be caj^^le of a divilioh into^lMuds, WiU- 
*<(tiot ofifend the ear as much as muilc £b. compofed*. ! Anil, if ' 
" that be the fad, I ihall be fatis£ed, without knowing the' 
*<-caufe; though I ihould be obliged to confefs, that I have 
'^'fpoken all my life in muiical bars, without knbwinjg^tl^at I ' 
<< did fo, like the bottrgeois gehtHbomme jovl mention in Moliere, 
<< who had fpoken profe all his Ufe without knowing it. 

** Before I quit this fubje<St, '** I muft own myfelf. fully coh- 
« vinced, that the paufes make an eflential part of the liiythin 
<< of fpeedi; and that if a man in fpeaking, fbops where .he 
" ihould not, or ftops too long or too.fhort, he will not only 
'^offend the undedlanding, but the ear; atid our notation of ' 
'< thefe itops in writing is imperfect, inaimucl^ as they only 
" mark that one paufe is greater than another; but do not let us * - 
" know by how much, or in what proportion, the one is longer 
** than the other. 

A a "As 
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''^iih5(tbi]&ii» doe? B«!tlifijlfi«^<ijp yiour g^Deral: fyft»n}> any f^^b^F* 
'Mh9Q. ^ it may^fenre. to •ex^a^andiiUki^infe, yimc. t^ors^i 
•^ /TiUrJ f€».m0re.of y«ur lheel8> Liball belie^pc^ tba£th&t${ii69ip#> 

<^£ngliih^ ot of :a[iyi.othevr.luigua^fiQDWi.fpokfiaiB£urc[p$v v> 
'^ tbis.i1srpedt» that each trord L&.Oroek) pronounced :,l^y U^stf^ 
''^tidftd >V}ti[iaut tKe.lfiaJlili^fie of paffionJonfeotim^QifVy^ h.a^()v]r.' 
'<(aicute accent \ipon pn£.particiilai:.iVi]ab]ie. of it, juft a$:nw|Qh.a»- 
'SaJD^^ lElng^ifli pblyfyUabl^ prcuicamce^.by. itfelf) !«& on^.. fyl* 
'liable foiipd€!d!louderlthan.the rofL Tlite. modern .Gredt:£lia.ye> 
<<;l6ft: tho& (QJoeS) and.in.plac^ pLacut& and. ^v&.hove^ fubAi^ 
**ltute41oud^a]ld fofti-f ;. foi. they^conftantiy. found evetyifyiUahlO^' 
*<iloud.iarhicfaLis inarked.uLthe.QxeQk. books; ^dtk an<acul£.accfi]tt>- - 
<<.¥thi|^ makes their 'prqnunciatiosi. refemble^mora that<o£.Uie- 
*^ ;£nglifh than pf . any. other luiguage in . Enropie. In thi^ man*' 
** inexy I.imagiAe, the.finglA G^eek.word .was .pronounced; i and* 
<< 4n "compofitiony whecb^the . ipeaker fpc^. loud. or :fdft, oi: in • 
<* whatever, icpae of paffion,. ftil].the.ekyation af.the, tone, upon 
" -the aqcented fyUabJe .was observed (fJ^ . 

. *^. And here there occors a probleoLwell 'vaorth^'.tkffi iX)^iiidcia» - 
<* tion. ofliuGh a nniiician, as you ;.:««?. wJxesein A^diflbrence- 
^* coniiils betwixt th^ tone of paffion. J:^ and the nxu^cal tcmes of - ' 
<< acute and grave ? That there is.fuch a difference J hold to. be a 
** certain fa£t<. l|}^Por one ..man will ling a tune ib^as to.makeit - 
'* toifch the hetut of ^every. body who Jias any.fisding; while ' 

C^j Vide p. 136. English words have tbfi fame. 
(c) It is the fiune in Engliih. 

** another 
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^ ffbytfaii, mxA in .t2te fiifaik Jbex, Imt Withcfut ;aDy .eliprsffiott. 
'^ Ntnr I flloiild tfe >gM t0'kpaflr» ii^t xasdaeS thib ^^Amadfe. 
'.*<'fs (it^ thM Itbd oile. 'Voice 'is deatdr, itwoterf qirrmcaDe<"iLu}\i)d 
:«<^stii;tiife;GteF^ iGrB)t]u(ie foxbedi^rnidrethsaiyi^l^thtik - '' 

*< iufHich 1 ifliouid :be ghni «a have iyour Dpmiiin^ *l*rwIsp«Hef I 

'< of th&^foi^tiii'i^wdfib:^;^ ^tdoiar, ,y?hiedit^}spi^^e,:itDSt tAe 
*' Greek acute accent did not rife at once upon the accented 
** fyllable; but was riling gradually upon the preceding fyllables, 
^ and only came to its greateft height upon the acuted, and fell 
** down again in like manner upon the fucceeding fyllables. 
*^ This is a conjecture I propofed in the laft obfervations I fent 
** you, and I hox)e you will favour me with your opinion of itf'^. 
" I have only to add, that I am very fenfible of the truth of 
<< what you hint in your lait letter, that I know not enough of 
** the praAice of mulic to be able to judge rightly of your fyftem. 
** But though my curioiity be very great, I am afraid that I am 
** too late in life to learn that, or any thing elfe, of which I 
** know nothing at all. I have a very high opinion both of the 
" theory and practice of mufic. As to the theory, I am clearly 
** of the opinion of the Pythagoraeans, that all nature is muiic; 
^* that is, numbers and projportions. Every philofophcr, thcrc- 
** fore, (liould ftudy the theory of it: and as to the practice, 
'' I hold it as a part of a liberal education to be taught it more or 
^ lefs. This, at leaft, was the opinion of the ancients. In 

I (il) 8«t p. i4a« the word< tmf^iraik, tmfiiintntf CtnflanthitpUi and p. 143- filMk% 

A a 2 *^ Athens^ 



** Ath^is, eratx gendemaa leaned gr^umaas^ tzniiic^ and the 
.** exerdfes of the pd^ftrai and, I believe^ it was ib likewife 
<^ among the Romans, after they ceafbd to be barbarians. In 
** -this country we are taught gramixar at fchool; but hot hear £> 
** W^ as yon are in England. The exerdfes aie akiioft gone 
*^ quite out of falhion among us; and, I believe, it is no better in. 
^ England. And as to mufic, it never was any part of a libieral 
^ education here; and for that reaibn I know nothing of it,^ 
<>*' except a little of tlieory, whidi I haVe taught myfelf^" 
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^^ETTEIl. TO, THjE AUTHOR of, thr ORIQU^ an© PROGRJ^; 

OF LANGUAGE.. ; 

' / 

.^ •-' 

* *'*'*'>, Mai^ret Street, Sept. arj,. 17-7 5-^ 

YOUR 1—p's favour of the 21ft «//. with your laft obferva*- 
tions,, is come to my hands;, to which I have given the 
beil anfwers in my powers But as they refer to many paflages 
HI &e fourth, part^ which your V — ^p has- not. yet. feen,, I fend, 
you fix more of the proof iheets^ and I hope I ihall be ^le 
to prefent your 1- — ^p with &e whole in. about a month. My 
printer,, careful to avoid errors,^ does not fihifh more than a 
iheet in a.we^; notwithftanding which, feveral have efcaped 
our vigilance. 

I have mentioned^ in a former letter to yoiu*. L— p, that. 
^ nothing can tend fb nuich to elucidate any fabje<^ as the- 
** queries of> an. ingenious doubter.** And it is natural to fup- 
pofe, that fome or all. thofe. which your 1 — ^p has made,, would ^ 
have come intodie minds of other ingenious men: therefore, as < 
my delign was^ to fiiid. out and eftabHih a- trutby I -was very well •. 
pleafed.to have them fully, ftated, that I might have the oppor- - 
tunity either of corre<5ting myfelf, or of . obviatii^ aU other 
jgrobable objections by my anfwers to them^ In doing :which, I > 

.V A.. 

IiaY«L: 
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have experienced the infufficiency of my abilities to expldn new 
ideas that required the utmoft deameis and preciiion of words t 
for having fet out at firft too «onoife to be intelligible., I ain now 
."cmtlertht h^lfity ^eif m^dng iid|t)e^^6bs f o ctear lip Uie 61ilbtf- 
iiities of my former brevity. 

Jamj with great refped)^ &C. 



: t 
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ANSWERS TO THE OBSERVATIONS inthe POSTSCRIPT; 



f A(jE 176'. *" ^* The cbmbinations of Idud andTdft fyllable^, , 
** which makes . what we call the feet of okr Englilh a 
"verft, &c.** - ■ 

My fyflem adiftks of "no itidiHr-J3^/^M/^^z/-diftin<aion aa tKal off 
lOud and foft fyHables, . nor; of. feet" f6 fortned. . I: was ia hopes ' 
what Ihivefiid m p. 12.19^ "aoi.aa'to 2:4. 27 to 32'. 68, 77.. 
Se to. 8'9- wbuitf have coiivhicecf ywirl-:— p of th^ neceflJty of' 
callhig;th6ffe pcrcsej^ionsi beingiiiatiifeftly diffferehr, % difiSrentt 
names (fe6 aUb p. 1 15; li^jjtd liaJ): Yoiir l~p canfiot think : 
that .the Greeks meant thesis to'flgnify :Aj/w^^t 6r» arbis, /off-^~ 
tie/u . Theo emphatic diftin^^n aidaohg :fyilaWes, tnhlch I call * 
the POIZE, occurring 'j;)eri6di«aliy; . and* divided^ alternately irito < 
bfiavjf and /j(g)>/, was certainlywhatrthfeyutiderftood by thesis . 
and ARSIS. They felt theemphadd power of the' thesis; which . 
I; calt-i&^4vv A.; and: by that'ffeeHhg; or' Mpa/fei; the)[ were^ 
governed in the *AybiyriA^v&lJux^r'j, or rBytUfnical tiv.it'v of the . 
tune or verfe; , that • is, . ift thie qnaliiy ' of the metres^ triple -or . 
cdmmofiy as well as m the' degree of velocityt .and .this w'as ■■ 
clearly pointed out by the 1;vords 'Ajf'wy^ ^VdftwVf f/i^o-ew;, the . 
paiFT oi rbytbmical empbafis,' . 

Now if this THESIS, 6t ^mpbmk'ifkpu^, yrhicli isfenj^fy 
expe^edin every Metre, arid which, in. my fyftfeiii, .lies'ori the • 

(a) Ariftid. Quint, lib. I. Meib, vol. 11. p. 4t» . 

7, firft": 
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%s^fmnSovJilence of every cadence, is not difBnguifhed from 
hudnefs,^ which means a force of found uniformly exerted, and 
not a periodical and alternate change by intff miflioQS, -fuch as 
the POIZE of heavy and ttght\ I fay, if two affections, fo palpably 
<iifferent, cannot be diftindtly comprehended and defcribed by 
appropriated terms, I cannot fee how it is poilible to- expl^ 
them in words, . . , . , 

In treating of arts, there are important and fignificant diftinO) 
tions congiealed in wor-ds of vuljgar ufe ;and appearance, -which, 
•efcape the obfervation of all except thpfe who are ikilled in the- 
arts. defcrijbed; and thierefQre, ^otwithftai^ding the excellent 
tranflation and cpi^entary, ^f .^M^b9p;,us:j if is abfolutely^, 
necejQTary tQ;underft^d \x^thj ^reek^4 wtf/jcy inprder tp com- 
prehend what the ancient writers 9^ .that A^bjedt h?iy^ faiil; in 
which fearch, the virtuqfi will find more help from their know- , 
ledge p^ the art thanrcvcn.ibf, th.e laj^ 

Th.^\i\ie,,empjf^fi€ w?|^i^^of..THEw^: b?is ,bepi^ geperaUy con^, 
founded with accent, iby tfep poderj:^^,; bgs.c^r^^y bew.owing 
to their mifunderftandini5..ai^d,TOiffi]?plyin^.w^ has be^n faid 
by ihp ancients; which furniflies us. with .a convincing proof 
that the ^^i-ammatical rules, of accentuation^ hit^iei^o followed, 
are not only defe<Stiye» byt have, led all thoie whq ftri<5Uy adherp . 
to them, .into ..an errpn^ous ^plipmon pf both accj:nt and 
<y;ANTiTY; from which they are no^ Ukely to recover, till they 
acquire a dear underftanding of the poize, as a peculiar and 
^flential property, or accident Jut ^^/terif. Fpr, notwitkftanding 
the refemblance infome ca^es, b^tyreeii FpRCE^^anq emphasis, 
xaay condibute to make your 1 — ^p thin^ them to be one and the 

Jame^ 
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Jame, they certainly have neaiiy as much difference in their 
2^>plication and in their effects, as exifts between and among our 
feveral fenfes^ So, though feeing, feeiing, tafting, &c. can all 
be reduced, imder one general term, to fenfation or perception; 
yet, as each of thefe five fenfations have different obje€ks and 
effects, they require difUnguifhing terms. I perceive by my eye, 
by my ear, by my finger, by my nofe, and by my tongue; but 
is it not better to have the diftindl powers of expreilion by 
~ faying, I fee, hear, feel, imdl, and tafte? By my tongue, I may 
in the fame inftant perceive bittemefs, fweetnefs, and ^ heat; 
which, if I were denied thofe feveral diftinguifhing terms, i 
could never exprefs fo clearly and diftin<ftly by the fimple ver- 
bality of perception or fenfation: I might fay, I had three dif- 
ferent perceptions ; but, for want of diftinguifliing terms, could 
not explain myfelf farther. 

In language and mufic, a fentence, or claufe, of twenty or 
more cadences may be loudy and the twenty next following _/q^; 
but at the fame time, every cadence, both of loud and foft, muft 
begin under the heavy poize (A), and «nd under the light 
( .*. or ..) : from which it mufi appear, that force and poize are 
two different perceptions; the one being, by neceiffiity, uniformly 
periodical, and alternately becn)y and light within each period; 
the other occurring cafually or ad libitum, and continued or 
interrupted at the option of the {peaker. 

P. 1 7 6. f . " We certainly have not the fame perception of the 
" divifion of language into combinations of long and^r/ fyllables 
*< (that is, metrical feet), as the ancients had; becaufe having 

B b ** no 
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..'< no fuch. rlyibm incur own language, our ears ar^ not accof- 
*« tomed to it." 

In ipeaking, ; there is, or may be, a meafure of time: choien 
in iiich jufl: proportion to the fuli^£t and ckcumftance of the 
; difcourfe, as that either fafier or flower would feem to f41.be^ow 
perfection, in comparifon with that juft i»op(»tion; yet it is 
notorious, that various (peakers, wh<^ elocution, :as to the 
quantity of fyUables, either in the learned or the vulgar tongues, 
pafles without cenfure, ' do all fpeak in very different meaiiires of 
time; that is to fay, fome of them much falter, or twice as faft 
las others ; but as every (me of them preferves an unity of meafure 
.in his own difcourfe^ fb the fyllables of each, iingly fpeaking, 
will hold the proper proportions of hng vsAJbort, each to each, 
«mong one anotiiier i though if we were to onnpare the quantity 
of any certain fyllable pronounced by the flower fpeakers, with 
■the quantity of the iame fyllable as uttered by the more rapid, 
we might, among the many, find this fyllable of fuch vaiious 
lengths as to fuppofe there was no fuch thing as quantity in tjtL& 
fyllables of any language. But the relative proportional quan* 
tities of fyUables, in both learned and vulgar languages, are as 
fixed and certain as the Jieps of a minuet ^ or any oth^r regular 
dance, wherein, whether the agoghe or drift be fafter or flower,, 
the proportional lengths, of each to each, muft be preserved 
under the impulfe of riytbmical cadences- (fee p. 1 1 9 to i s^ i .).. 

. P. 176. |. M That language may be divided into bars, as well 

*^ as mufic, you have fliewn very evidently. But I much 

^* dQvil)t, wl^ther any man, that is not a mufician, eaiji be made 

"tD 
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<^ to percciYc it; the coftfequeniEe of v^J^icfe* iss, /K# it^sdiUdk of 
^' no.ufe,'* 

I think> the har&ieis of this dedfioii, " ti^atit wiUlt-of ih^itfe^^ 
Mdght be ibftened by adding tlfe t«oi!d&, ** to (the ofT^ufoiJ thofe- 
" that do not und^pftand mufie.** For why need" m art be- 
cried down, becaiire fome peo^ do not underftax^^anbther att 
on. which it depends? With th6 fame'juftice it may' b^ faid, 
" The :invention of letfers is of no ijfe, biecaufe. fcnne peppfe 
*< have; never learned td read.** ^mffSlm fays, " Grammar 
" cannorbd perfect \K4tbbUt nJH^, as it mtijS treat of ffiefres and' 
" rpbiHUpm,^ And therefore, as I hiave endeavotired to ihew, 
that our language has jHrecifelyevery ode of the r^i^/^f^y/c/;/, 
tnetricalj and accentual accidents attributed to the learned laii^' 
guages, I ihoOld hope,- that QUintiiian*s o^inidn will' have ibtne 
weight here; and that the learnedwho happ^ to be atnoufoi^ 
and confequently tiot competent judges o# thie fafte, will think 
itjufttoi)and neutefiy- wheii thn quefiidh cbihes to the vote, if' 
their tafte-and native eiif fix- mufiedoes^taybt indihethem to be of 
our £de. 

. P. 1^7. ||. <* Whether a fpeefch compofed in fuch a Way as 
** noti to- be' capable of a ^i\d{ion' into bars, will not offend the*' 
** ear as much as mufic fo compofed?'* 

Neither mufic nor ipeech can be fb compofed as not to be 
capable of a diviiion into bars; but a bad muiician, or a bad-, 
ipeaker, may pronounce fo as to keep no certain meafure. And 

(k) Inffitut. Orat. lib. I. e. 4. Oe Graininatid^ Turn nee citia mnficco gRUiunatidP 
foteft efl*e perfe^a, ciun ei de meidis rhythmiiqae dicendnm fit. 

B b a a fpeech 



a fpeech written down by the help of our notes, according to 

the bad manner of fuch a fpeaker^ woidd appear to be divided 

unriytbmfcaHy'f that is, by no eqtiality of metres or cadences. 

Even poets of great chara<Ster fometimes write lines that, without 

great management of. the reader,, appear to be not divifible by 

bars or cadences of equal meafure; but, by our rules, the 

worft can be reduced to metrical cadences and rhtthmus. 

(See the ^camples from the firft bool; of Paradife Loft, p. 159.) 

. The fyllabic articulations of ipeech are diftindtly formed by 

the change of our oigans, in exprefiGmig the feveral literal founds 

of language : but the different meanings of words, formed by the 

fame, or nearly the fame, literal foimds and fyllables, are diftin- 

guifhed by accent, quantity, and poize. 

. The POIZE being divided alternately into heavy A and light .•., 

and the heavy A, .or emphatic, occurring unifoiinly, during the 

whole continuance of the fame meafure, at equi-diftant periods, 

anfwer$ the fame end between a ipeaker and his audience, as 

beating time does among muficians. ; For in whatfoever meafure 

the ipeaker delivers himfelf, ftill the agoghe, the emphatic. impulfe 

of the POIZE, will keep both him and his audience in time toge* 

ther, a^d compel him to preferve the juft metrical proportions of 

quantity in his cadences ^ according to his habitual dialect or tone*- 

A 

For example: 

Suppofe two perfbns of the fame habitual dialedt or tone^ 

differing only in velocity; the one quicker, the other flower ;^ 

If the firft fhould fpeak a fentence in the proportion of Jix timeSy, 

firjix guavets^ in each cadence, allowing one time or quaver, to 

the 
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HcA Jbortejl fyUable\ and the other Ihould repeat the fame words 
in the proportion of twelve times, or Jix crotchets in eacli 
CADENCE, that is, allowing two times, cw one crotchet, to the 
Jborieft fyljables : it is evident, thefe two fpeakers would feparately 
preferve the fame ratio or proportion in the lengths, of their 
fyllables, each to each; €0 that, in that refpedl, the words would 
carry the fame meaning, though the firft fpeaker would pro- 
nounce twice as quick as the laft; for the firft would utter two 
CADENCES in the fame fpace of time that the fecond would 
pronounce only one. As thus, the proportions marked in 
numbers: 



FirJiJ^eaker, in cadences of Jix times. 



3. I. 2. 3. I. 2. 

Y- I Y |.Y* I Y 
Light as the lightening 



4» 

? r 
glimpfe. 



7^ 4* ^* 

- Y 

they 



2« 2* 2« ' 

Y r Y 
ran, they 



3, 1.2. 
Y* 1 r 
flew. 



Second fpeaker, in cadences of twelve times. 



6. 2. 4* 

?• Y? 
Light as the 



6. 2. 4* 

?• Y ? 

lightening 



8. 
glimpfe. 



4* Sa 4* 

1 ? 

they 



A A 



4. 4. 4. 

? - ? 

ran^ they 



6. 2.4< 
?• r- 
flew. 



But if the fame words were uttered in the following manner 
by a third perfon, where, by the inequality of the metres or 
CADENCES, the RHYTHMUS xs quite deftroved, and the poize 
mifplaced, 



Talfe 
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Falfe cadences, or metres ^ of unequal titm* 

I* 4« o* 4* o« Op 4* ^' 4** ^* 4* 4* 4** 4* -4" 



Art 



Light as the 



? ^^ 

lightening 

AAA 



glimpfe, 
.•• A- 



- Y-? 

they ran, 

.V A .% A 



they . flew^. 



we ihould perceive the lajQguage fo altered,. a& that it would (carce 
feem to be the fame; it wpuid be ridiculoua or difagreeable, liJsje 
the mofl: uncouth jni^ture of diiferent provindal maimers;^. and 
the diflocated order of the poize. (if .aD,y one coyld prpnouxicc; io^ r 
would give pain to an audience. 

People who ihitter, pronounce partly in this latter manner; 
but it is notorious, when ftichpenfons iing^, tiiey never hefit^e 
or flutter; whence it may be ihppo&d, the moft-^afy-and e£^* 
tual method of curing them, would be to accuftom th^m to beat ; 
time to their reading and coiKunon difcourfe, by which mean? • 
they might l^aril to Qteak in Jiift time to the proper meafure of ' 
their words and phrafes. Fpr it ihould feeni,. the caufe of their 
hefitation and ftuttering anfes fron^, fome inaptitude to fall in 
immediately with the riy^^mioai pul/ation or poize befittii^ their 
words;; but whichv- in iinging,. they- are enabled, to do, by the 
additional influence of the diajlet^tiif ^^<^^,/. Wherein the , 
CADENCES are more certainly pointed out, than even in poetry, 
or any language without additional muiic. 

P. 177. ** "I muft own myfelf fully convinced, that the 
<< paufes make an eflential part of the rhythm of fpeech, aiid 
** that if a man flops too long or too fhort. Sec." 

X As 
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As your 1— f> is convinced of ftie neceflity of meafured 
paufes, you win "eafily conceive, ^tx •a&iih.tT fyllables nor paufes 
can be mea^urieid or duly Ipropiortionefd without a certain uniform 
pulfatiotty either aftual or in the mind; and this brings us to the 
: aeceflity of the divifioii by cadences or blars-y the beginning of 
each CADENCE being mfapJced almoft as feiilTbly by the A heavy 
POIZE, as if the meafure was beaten by the hand or foot. 

P. 178. 4f ** The modern Greeks"have loft dieie tones j and 
** in place of acute ^xadi grave have fubiHtuted hud2tndififti for 
** they conflanlly found every fyllable ht4d which is marked in 
" the Gte^k. books, with im actae accent, &c.* 

Allow tee here to put my terms of heavy and light, in the 
room of your 1 — ^p's words loud zad/qfti and then we ihall agree, 
that the modem Greeks, mifunderftanding what their anceftors 
'^neant by tH£!}Is a:nd arsis, and-milled by the grammarians and 
comnoentators of the barb^ous middle ages, are now in the 
fame error with durfelvi^s, by not cohfidering that " the poiz^ 
" of fyllibles k the ttioft determined accident in language" (p. 
•T44.), though all nations- muft feel it, and by not making a 

\ / r // y \ . 

proper diftin<Stion between that and accent. 

A .'. A /. A .*. 

P. 178. H " Wherein (does) the difference' confjft betwixt 
** the tone of pa(Iion and the mulical tones of acute and grave?" 

The tones of pafllon are diflinguiihed by a greater extent of 
the voice both into the acute and the grave, and by making the 

'antitbejis, or diverfity between the two, more remarkable. A ' 

». . 
- 1 
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by Increafing the forte^ and making confraAs occafionally 
between the forte and piano 'y and by giving an extraordinary 
energy or empbajis, and blending the forte now and then with 
the heavy poize', and laiUy, by fudden and defultory changes ^f 
the meafure and of its modes; that is, from fii/i xo JhWf and 
vice V erf a \ zndi (Tom. copifnon to triple, zndiviceverf^. 

P. 178. 1111 " One man will fing a tune fo as to touch the 
** heart; another— without any expreffion." 

A great deal of this difference lies in the tone of voice, but a 
great deal more: belongs to art, which comes under the head of 
tafte, and is done by adding injinuating graces (fee p. 145.) and 
by the.difcreet ufe of x}[^ Jlaccato 2xA foJlenutOy the piano and 
forte^ tliQjwell 2nA dying jotway. 

P. 179. ■^** " Whether — ir— the Greek, acute accent did (or 
" did) not rife, at once upon the acuted fyliable, but was rKing 
** gradually upon the preceding fyllables, $cc.'* 

This depended generally on the fttbje6t, attendaiit circum- 
fiances, or the humour of the fpeaker, and fometimes, I con- 
ceive, on particular Nvordi; fijr fo it is in our language. A 
review of the feveral examples which I haVe given will fhew, 
that the accent rifes or falls, fometimes at once, and at other 
times gradually. 

And let it be remembered, as it is faid in p. 30, " that 
** drawing tlie accents limply over the fyllables, without Xhtfive 
" mufical parallel \\\it,%^ but with fome regard to higher or lower 
'* by polition of the marks, was fo certain a guide, Sec* — 

I fay, 
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I fay, let it be remembered, that in the fereral examples, where 

thfe accents are drawn fome higher or lower than others, as / ^ 
it means to (hew, that the fecond acute continued afcending 
gradually higher than the firft; and if thus, // it means fo 
ihew, that the fecond acute did not begin from fo low a tone as 
the firft, but furpafled it in going higher. The fame obferva- 
tions, being reverfed, wiU apply to the^r<jfv«^ as \v or \; 
a little attention will make this familiar, efpecially as great ac- 
curacy is not abf(dutely neceflary in the dawn of this ar^ for 
we are allowed a great latitude ia the pitch and extent of out 
accents. 
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ClN'<GV'&e firft^pubiication of this effay, thfe ^utlior having 
^receYve<l fev'^ral remains of l^rhedcofreQ)6ndwits, doritaiilng 
abubR,' quSrfeH ' ^ri^ bbjedJt'ioha, an'd liniottg eJth^i- things dbf^M 
iri^ tKat' ifoifQe 'of the term^ 'riiade ufe of' in 'the titaTift, as^^l 
as fo^eo'f tiie exaraples'of accenUi^fioii', "doilot: a'griefe with tuch 
rules, as have bee"n laid down by antient writers and their com* 
mentators : He anfwers in general, that he collected the mate- 
rials, of which this fyftem is compofed, from repeated experi- 
ments on his own language ; for which purpofe, he was obliged 
to appropriate a fet of terms, under fpecial definitions, to guard, 
as much as he could, againft their being mifunderftood, as fome 
of them have been heretofore varioufly mifapplied : Now, as far 
as any of his terms, propofitions, or rules, agree with thofe laid 
down by the antients, or their commentators, for the Greek or 
Latin languages, he confiders them as lucky incidents that tend 
perhaps to prove their truth, which however he did not defign- 
edly provide for; and where they differ, he muft fubmit to be 
cenfured by the champions of thofe old authorities ; but hopes, 
they will always remember, that his principal view was only to 
fettle a mode of noting an accentuation for the Englifh tongue, 
and that, therefore, he is not bound to agree with any of thofe 
writers, either antient or modern, who did not feparate quantity 
ffoiltt fffipbajisy and both of theie.-from accent ^ and all three, each 
I from 



from thp Qther, according to the nature of thofe £(ccidents in the 
EngUfli language, nor with thofe Gre^k or Latin authors (how- 
ever high in fame) who, thinking it neceffary to mark an acute 
accer}p only to one fyllable in a word, have led ftrangers to con- 
plude jthe other fy|llables >vere rx)fitively to have none. 

Some gf thefefemaxkers take notice, that this new fyftem ad- 
mits two or three acute accents im;iiediately following each other 
in the 'fapae word, which the antient rules did not. In anfwer 
,to thig^ iQt it he obferved, that the ^ntients had no diftia(5t mark 
for en^phafisj for, their commentators have generally fuppofed 
that ^^///^, ^/w/>i6^j', and , t^ie Igng fyllable^ always went together, 
ox atleait tJ^at the acute Ihpuld not fall on a fliort fyllable; but 
tljis EngliCh fyftem, wjhich has (^iftinguiflied accent^ quantity ^^wiS. 
etnpbajis^ by feparate marks, Ihews that the empbaJIs or poize^ di- 
vided into the heavy A, and the light .%, is the moft important 
and the ,ropft chaKufteriftic in our language; and I will add, per- 
haps and prabahly> uppn further encjuiry, niay he found to have 
been the fanjie in the Greek; for though two or three acuted, or 
two or three long fyllables may immediately follow each other, 
two A heavy fyllables can nevej, follow in the fame word, line, 
or fentence, without the intervention of a .*. light fyllable in 
found, or, a paufe for it, in iilence. 

• I have the .pfloft reverential refpedt for the general learning of 
the antierjt Greeks ; aqd though I am.fure we have not, in many 
points, derived all the knowledge, from their remains, which may 
ftiU be in our power; yet I believe their mathematics, their po- 
litics, and their ethic?, or m^ral phijofophy, have been tolerably 
well explained to us; and yvQ li^ve adopted a$ much of .them as 

C c a " our 
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our own particularities could hitherto bear. But after acquir- 
ing fo much of the ufeful, we have undoubtedly thrown away a 
great deal of time and pains m difcuffions concerning the pro- 
nunciation of their antient, now a dead language, and in en^ 
deavouring to explain the tones, properties, and afifedtions of their 
letters and fyllables; white, for want of befbDWing^ the like la- 
bours in analyfmg and feparately examining the feveral elemen- 
tary properties and accidents of our Uving languages,-— and whilft 
every illiterate peafant is in the conftant and diftindt ufe of fuch 
accent, quantity, and emphajis, as- is peculiar to his native tongu^ 
— our men of letters are compofing treatifes ta fhcw that aH 
thofe elegant diftin6tions died with the old Greeks and Romans ; 
and are putting words on paper to prove, what the firft fentence 
they pronounce before a feniible audience^ wiU moll forcibly 
contradi<St* 

I believe the organs and faculties defined for the utterance of 
fpeech are and have been generally of the &me ftrufture and 
power, in all the human !^)ecies> at all times. — Undier tiiis per. 
fuafion, I was of opinion, that by employing my thoughts in and 
upon my native language^ I Ihould focmer be able to difcover, 
to analyfe, and to defcribe feparately, what appeared to me to be 
the efiential properties or accidents in enunciation^ than if X had 
determined,, in the firft inftance, to take nKtthing but what I could 
derive from the writings of the antrents, or> in defiance of my 
fenfes, reje<9t any difcovery of my own, unlefs I could make it 
bend to the yagne and (fifcordant rules of commentators^— I 
therefore relblved to depend neither on hypothefis, nor on an- 
tient authorities, for any fa^s whkh I could afcertdn by adual 
3 experiment ; 
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experiment ;— by a pendulum^ or by my ftep?, I can meafure 
the quantities of time ; — ^by an initrument of rnufic, or by my 
ear, I can diftinguifh between acute and grave\ — bv the fl.rii« 
means, I can difcover the manifeft difference between the tjfT- 
pbatic A and the unempbatic .•, ^(w«tf ;— and by the ulc of thcfe 
iimple tools, if I may io call them, 1 think, I have rendered this 
fubje<S): fomething clearer than it was left to us by the anMei.ts ; 
and, I hope, I have recovered it from the confuilon and per- 
plexity fome parts of it were involved in by the moderns. 

Having premifed fo much, candor obliges me to prcfent my 
reader with the principal of the above-mentioned critical doubts 
and obfervations, in the words of their very refpe6table authors; 
who, I am perfuaded, lay under no prejudice againft the new 
fyftem, except what they derived from their profound erudition. 



£xtra6^of a Letter from Glafgow, ^7th January, 1776. 

* I. THE firft of the obfervations I aHuded to, is with re. 

< gard to the imperfe^iion of the fcheme of notationyin as far as 

< tone is concerned. The fcale itfelf is only acconamodated to 

* quarter tones as the moft minute divi{ions-i*«ven this quarter- 

* tone-fcale i^ abandoned for the common fcale of tones and fe- 

* mitones — and even that alfo is (in many of the inftances ad> 

* dnced) relinquiihed, and a ftiU more general meafut«ment of 

< afcent and defcent adopted, viz. a fimple afcending and defcend- 

* ing line (/ \) which gives no intimation, or at )eaft b' .t a very 

* general one, how to eftimate the loweft and higheit of the 

* ilide<7-<hat although the inclined and curved form of the 

* fymbols 
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ii fymbols(>^ \ /^ \/') is a noble contrivance to mark cut the 
^ anomalies in the progrefs of the Aide, yet they may perhaps 
'* not oortie up to all the variety, neceflary to be reprefented, and 
^* leave the performer too much at liberty in his execution— 
*^ that therefore an attenipt towards a nicer and more minute 
•^ graduation would contibute much to the utility of the fyftiem— ?- 
♦^ and to the general convidtionof its foundation in truth* It is 
^ doubted whether the notation gi^en of the fpeech in Hamlet^ 
^ would enable aa expert performer to execute it as you, from 

* your nice ear, and memory combined with it, can do. If Xb, it 

* muft in part <ietra6t from the evidence of the fy item* 

^ 2. You feem to confider the antient way of dividing verfe 
'* into metres as imperf€(5t when compared with a divilion'hy ca* 
^ deuces or bars: and your idea grounds itfelf chiefly upon this^ 
^ that thefe metres (meaning by them fuch as are capable of 
^ being conftru6led by feet of diflferent quantities) cannot be re- 
^ duced to any common meafure* •Now, in the firft place, may 
•* we not conceive ibme Cuch common ftandard to whidi the 
'* metres may >be ^reduced h^ filling ap the deficiencies with 
«< pautes, as you "hiave done the paiflkges in ordinary difcourfe, 
♦* which furely have an appearance not lefs anomalous — or, fe- 
•* condly, may they not in many cafes be defended by the general 
•* condudt of even modern muficians \ 

*' Keeping in the fame piece of mufic xo one key — to one loud- 

* nefs — to one duration for a note of the fame kind — to one mode 
•*■ of time— is fo far from being a rule prefcribed, that a piece 
"* compofed on fuch principles would be fcarce enable of being 

* Attended ta— In proportion as our ^ars become mcnre refined, 

* and 
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^ and our minds capable of greater mufical verfatility (fo to fpeak) 
^ we are able to endure greater deviations itoui famenefs in all' 

* thefe articles; and even feem to require them. The fame man, • 

* who in the infancy of his mufical trainings could not entet- into > 
^ a tranfition from common to triple time, till after fuch an inter- - 
^ val of lilence as made them appear two different pieces, will, > 

* after his progrefs and experience is increafed, be able to go 
•^ along with this tranfition,^ when it goes on in the way of in- 

* fertion— ftill, however, it will be neceflary that the tranfition j 

* be not quickly nor frequently made, he wiH perhaps bear them ^ 

* at firft after 20 bars— then- fixteen — then 12, and fo on — ^r^ow^ 
^ where nraft this end? could n6t an exquifite - ear not only en*- • 
^ dure, 'but at laft receive -a kind of* regale from a piece where 

* there was an alternate tranfition from: common to triple every 

* fingle bar? could you not, for inftance- enter eafily into that 
'^ fragment of ahtient'mufic, fet to an ode of Pindar, given by 

* Houfie^au in his mufical didlionary, where many of thefe tran- 
^ fitions occur? I myfelf can go along with it as far as the time 

* is concerned.-^^ — Now, many of the antient metres were nothing 
^ more than this ; if, for iiiftance, a.ti'agic verfe i/V^ent on in pure 
^ iambics^^— it was all triple-^if in metres where the fpondee, or 
^'dadlyle, or anapefl", was admitted, then there was this rapid 

* tranfition from the one time to the other J* 
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Extra<5l from the Anfwer, 30th May, 1776. 

AS you mentiojied ill your letter that you intended to give 
the eflay another reading, I was in hopes you would find your 
two objections were ah'eady provided for in the book itfelf. 

For the ill, fee what I have faid in page 30; by which, how- 
ever, I did not mean to hinder any perfon, who will take the 
pains, from ufing the accurate fcale by quarter tones (as defcribed 
in p. 6, and p. 13.) or from noting any poem or fpeech in that 
manner. I intended no more in my eflay than to fliew demon* 
ftratively, that there was a melody or accentual variety of e&tent, 
acute and grave^ of the human voice in common ipeech, the 
manner of which was by Hides ; and I thought the notes I gave 
were fufficient to fupport my propofitions by experiments vifible 
and audible : but I do not conceive we can require any divifion 
for that purjxife more minute than quarter-tones; for I believe 
no human ear is at prefent capable of efttmating any interval in 
the tones of fpeech fmaller. 

If any one can invent better and more accurate notes^ fuch an 
improvement will give me great pleafure* In the mean time, I 
am very glad to know that my fmall attempt is fb well received 
as to iafpire the notion of a farther improvement; confidering 
that two years ago, all former opinions concerning the accentual 
melody of fpeech, though dogmatically alTerted, yet being unfup- 
ported by auricular experimental proofs, were, by many learned 
men, as dogmatically denied. 

a. As to your fecond obfervation concerning the difierence, I 
have rupp(^ed to be between the Greek metres and my divifion by 

cadences 



tdden^S or barSy when I marked tlpis diflference, I confidered the 
Greek metres as they are authoritatively defined; but you will 
ifee in p. 82 and 83, that I have fet the firft five lines of the 
Iliad exactly according to your idea, having accommodated the 
antient metres and my cadences together by means of paufes ; 
but, for this, you know, I had no authority from our received 
rules of profody. Viz. p. 78. 

The defindtions of rhythmus* and metre have been left in 
fuch a cloud of confufio^^by all commentators, that I have feen, 
(not excepting even Mr. Fofter, whofe eflay has however a great 
deal of merit) tiiat ,1 thought it 'neceflary to give my notions of 
their nature, their iimiliarity, and difference as clearly as pof-> 
iible. See p. 72, 73. 78. 114, 115. 121. 128, 129. 135, 136^ 
148. 163. 170. 183. 188. 

The mixtures of thie different meafures common and triple^ are 
accounted for, explained,- and exemplified, p. 25. 28, 29. 40, 
41. 121. and in feveral other parts: Nothing is moreeafy ; for 
Y * T * make a cadence or bar in common meafure, and are ex-> 
a<Stly equal in length or duration to Y T T which make a cadence 
or bar of triple meafure ; the duration of each cadence or bar being 
determined by the fwing of the fame length of pendulum ; as in p. 
a ST, the nteafure changes from 2 to 3, but the times or lengths of 
each cadence or pulfation, are fuppofed to be exadlly equal, not- 
withftanding the diverfity of the fubdivifion into 2, or into 3.— But 
in p. 42, where the meafiure changes from 3 to 2, with allegretto 

* Rhythmas being an appropriated term in this eflay, it was necefl*ary for the author to 
give a clear definition of it, according to his meaning, efpecialiy as he does not mean to be' 
^vcrned by the various fenfes given to this term by commenutors. 

D d wrote 



wrt)te over the change^ it is intf nded to qi^icken tjic puUation, as 
if made by a fborter pendulum, and to lengthen it again in p. 
43, where it returns to triple meafure ; but thefe changes of 
pendulum or'pulfation are qvver required; or indeed admiiiible 
in fpeech, only on occafion of exprefllng ibme degree of paffion, 
of Joy, grief, defpair, anger, &c. and will not be more frequent 
than the changes of fuch emotions in the mind; whereas the 
changes or mixture of the meafures, triple and common, with- 
out altering the pulfation or length of pendulum, happens con- 
tinually, independant of any paffion ; being neceflarily governed 
by the natural poize and quantities of the words and fyllables 
made ufe of, as will appear through all the examples given in 
the eflay. — s-The pious campofer of the celebrated exhortation 
put into the mouths of all our parifh d^ks, " Z^/ us Jing to the 
*< praife and glory of God!** had certainly the idea of a dance in 
bis heart at the time. he conceived them; for it is imxx)ffible to 
pronunce them otherWife than in jig me^ure, giving the fen- 
tence its natural agogbe in our language. 
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Extra<5ls of Letters communicated by a Friend. 

I. 
* I received Mr. Steele's book ; bis notion of the melody ojT 
* fpeech is to be found in Ariftbphanes, p. 8, 9, where he d©- 

< fines it to be produced by continued founds, whereas that of 
<Song is produced by diftindt intervals; but I believe Mr. Steele 

< is the firft that ever attempted to reduce it to a regular fyftem. 

' I cannot 
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* I cannot at preferit tt&cfate hi^ Aides on the violoncello fo as to 

< imitate language, and 1 doubt whether I ever fliall, for it feems 

* to require much practice, 

* Mr. Garrick's obje^ion, page 54> ^eems to me unanfwerable ; 

* for I have heard Correlli's jig in the famous 5 th folo, played 

< very differently by two eminent mafters, though both played 

* the notes, comejiavano (withotjt gracing) on fine inftruments. 

* And if a piece- of mufic, where the founds are perfedly defined, 

* can be* played in different taftes? much more one where Aides 

* require a peculiar neatnefs (or delicacy) of exprcflion. 

* I cannot approve of Mr> Steele's manner of dividing the 

* Greek and £atin> heroic verfe for recrtal, it feenis totally incon- 

* fiftent with the' Greek doi^rine of Rliythm, whereby they fiip- 

* pUed the want of our mangier of marking meafure by bars ; 

* their mufical notes having no dinftinAiori of long and fhort like 

* ours* Tn page 155, there are fome errors, &:c.' 

a,. . ■ 

* I am far from thinking that Mr, Steele's notion of the me- 

* lody of fpeeeh was not- his. own difcovery,. though it is as old 

* as Pythagorasj and nienlioile'd'by almoft' all the Greek writers 

* on Muiic now remaining, and' particularly defcribed by fome. 

* But Mr. Steele has certainly the merit of having reduced it to 
■* a praftical fyftem* It feems, hoWev6r^ to require fo much 
< practice to obtain a facility in executing the Aides, arid efped- 

* ally the circumflexes^ with the velocity and neatnefs requiAte to 

* imitate common fpeech, that I defpaur of its ever coming into ufe. 

D d 2 * I wifli 
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* I wifh Mr. Steele had feen the fefUon on verfificationy in Df. 

* Femberton's Eflay, or Obfervations on Epic Poetry,* 



Anfwer to the foregoing Extracts, 

I AM much obliged to you for communicating to me fome 
paragraphs of your letters from your learned and ingenious 
friend. 

The fyftem of the meJotfy and meafure of fpeecb,' vf^ many 
years in my head before I put any thing on papery and it was 
not till after I had made the firft flcetch of it,, that I looked into 
the antient Greek authors; when finding that I had fortunately 
wandered into the fame paths with them^ I was encouraged to 
hazard the publication. 

I imagine that after a perufal of my eflay, fo great a mafter 
of the Greek tongue as your friend, may find many interefting 
pafiages in the antient Greek mufidans and grammarians which 
have long efcaped general notice. 

He obferves, *' he cannot yet execute Ae Aides on the violon- 
<* cello fo as to imitate language^ To do that to a degree of per- 
fection would be very difiicult ; but my dirediions intend no more 
than to make ufe of that means as a Aiding fcale, in order to find 
out, on every occafion, whether a fy liable is acutey grave^ or ar- 
cumjlexy (acute grave, or grave acute), and alfo to meafure the 
extent of each accent, how much in degree of alcent or defcent; 
and to do this will not be foimd very difficult after a few trials. 

I cannot 
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I cannot agrte to the inftance your friend adduces againil the 
poffibility of a corre<5t and certain notation, when he fays, " he 
** .heard Corellt'sjig played very differently by two eminent maf- 
^* ters, though both played the nat^eomejiavano (exactly as they 
** were written,, iimply and) without gracing." — ^In the editions 
which I havefeen of Corelli'sfolos, there are.no other characters 
expreffed, except thofe of the meafure, with the quantity, and 
quality (acute ov grave) oi ih^ notes, and alfo of the^i^rx; which 
laft, if they have any precife meaning, ^re to determine fuch parts 
tobe playedy^^««/tf TLoAnot Jlaccato ; there are no marks oiforteor 
pianoy except to the 1^ claufe of the whole tune, which is marked 
piano; therefore there fcems to be no licence; for. variation, fub- 
mitted to the pleafure of.the;p«"former,;who ihouldundertoke 
to play the notes come JlannOy except • in . the. degree: of; contraft 
that he may chufe to make between the asitecedent'. loudnefs, 
and the fubfequent foftnefs of this piano \ for the>.quantity of ah- 
legromzj be. fixed by a pendulum*-— Now, I jfay, .if three fimilar 
cx>pies of thisttune, as here.defcribed,t.ace fent to be fet by three 
barrel organ-makers,, one in Germany^, another in France, and 
the third in England, I will anfwfirfor it that their three inftru- 
raents will play the tune,: as to manner, exadUy the fame way; 
nor will the variety of, ftops, employed by each maker (high or 
low pitch, reed (tops or flutes, though much greater than die 
variety of violins, or. of human voices) make any difference in 
the corre(St identity of the tune. And although from the want 
of more accurate marks than were known in Corelli's time, or 
than are yet generally ufed by muficians, a great variety of ex* 
preffion (in the degrees ofpiano^forieycrefcendo^ diminuendoyjiac* 

cafOf 
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catOffq/ientaOi fee) may or may not be applied, by people of 
peculiar taftes, where no marks of fuch expreifion have been^ 
written; yet in fuch cafes thofe expreliions muft be admitted to 
be graces ad Hbitum^ and confequently that the performer who 

( .employed them did not play the notes fimply comejlavano., 

'■ For the liberty I have taken in offering a new manner of pro- 

i fodiac notation for poetry of any language, and- particularly for 
Greek and Latin, I have made an apology in my effay, with feme 

1 realbiis in fupport of my opinion. 

. I dp not think the Greek method of defining their meafures 
of time was fo accurate as their natural fenfation of thofe meafures 
ToxxSi have been ; and though we do not know of any fymbolic 

mai^s ufed by them to dillinguifh between the hng ?Lndyibott 

.notes of a tune, without the accompanyment of words, dt is cer- 
tain, when the tune was fb accompanied, th^ then each note 
affumed its proper quantity from the known length or fhormefs 
of its correfpCKid^it fyllable; th^efore, as far as appears to us« 
we ihould fuppofe the Greeks had not fuch itnybolic marks for 

.meafure and quantity (in orcheftra mufic unaccompanied by 
words) as the moderns have invented; though they certainly 

ixnuft have obferved and kept thofe meafures in their perfor- 

finances, in like manner as pur vulgar unlettered muiicians do, 
who play only by ear. 

But, admitting the Greeks probably governed, the time and 
meafures of their orchcftra muiic only by ear, having had no 
marks of quantity to their mufical notes; they were, however, 
very accurate in the quantities of their words and. fyllables.— 
Contrary to them, the modems are very accurate in m^ng the 

quantities 
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qttsmtities of their miiGcal notes, but have abandoned the quatt" 
tity and meafvire of language to be governed entirely by ear.— 
The lengths of antient mujfical notes in afong were limited by 
the lengths of the fyllables : the lengths of fyllables in modern 
ipngs are extended or curtailed by the accidental lengths of the 
notes.— And whereas in modern fongs, the principal attention, 
both of the (inger, and of the audience, is ^ven to the tune, and 
little to the words; I am of opinion, that in Greek mufic, the chief 
attention was to the words, and httle to the tune. — From hence 
it may happen, that when many of. the languages of this age 
may be negle(9:ed and forgotten, its mufic may be jweferved and 
efteemed. 

Since the publication of my eflay, I have found in Baccbius 
Senior, a paflage, which I wifli I had difcovered before*: in 
Meibom. Bacch. Sen. p. 43, he fays, " They had three forts of 
** meafure for time, Jhqrt, hng, and irrational'. The Jbort, the 
*^ leait in quantity, ^id incapable of divifion ; the iongy double 
** the quantity of the /&or/; the irrational longer than the_/&or/, 
*' and fhorter than the long\ but becaufe it is difficult to explain 
" in what ratio it is longer or fliorter„ it is therefore called irra» 
« iional." 

I acknowledge again,, I had not remarked or attended to thi& 
paflage in Bacchius when I took the liberty of applying my no- 
tation to a few lines of the ^neid and Iliad.-- -But whether Bac- 
chius would think that I had thereby reduced the Jborly the longy 
and the irrational^ to one certain, intelligible,, and pradicablerulej 

* T confefs myfelf fubjeft, like other travellers, to ride poft through a book, and conic- 
qnsntly liable ioiuetimes to run by otje&i leicUout difcovering. all their iioporunce. 

or 



or whether I had rather confounded them all ; for want of his 
j)erfonal appearance, Imuft fubmit the dedlion to the judgment 
of thofc who are more intimately acquainted with him and his 
countrymen than I am. 

I fliall be much obliged to your friend for his corrections and 
obfervations on every part; for, whether I agree with him or not 
in them all, they will greatly contribute to throw a farther light 
on a fubjeft which is yet very obfcure, and hardly diftinguiihable 
in the modern world. 

1 Ihall be glad to fee Dr. Pemberton's eflay, and particularly 
his fe<Stion on verfification, mentioned by your friend: at prefent 
I know nothing of it, but on his recommendation I ihall perufe 
it with attention. 



R£ MARKS on Mr. Stee\e*s'7reatf/g on the Melwfy and Meafure 

m 

of speech. 
* Page 24. Emphafisor Cadence; Heavy ^, Light •*•• 
' Here emphaiis and cadence are fuppofed to be the fame, but 

* the former is competent to a iingle found, whereas cadence (in 

* melody) contifts in die fdcceffion of one found to another. — 

* Rouiieau, in his muficsd didtionary, defines cadence in melody ^. 

* to be " a quality in good muiic, where the performer or the 
" hearer immediately difcovers the meafure as it were -by in- 
** ftindt." — * This muft be by a different fucceffion of founds 

* proper to different meafures; and when once the ear has caught 

* the meafure, the mind feems involuntarily to lay an emphafis 

* en 



« 
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* on the repetition of it at the beginning of every bar, which 

* may have given occafion to miiiicians to call the beginning of 

* the bar its accented part, not diltingoiihing between accent Jlnd 

* emphalfis.-^And this emphafis, whether exprefled oriiinagined/ 

*'fceiiis to be what Mr. 4S«eele calls heavy.' 

: -•"•..•* 

ANSWER. . 

» The. author of the esflky, haying ^ven fpecial definitions <5f all' 
his appropriated terms, has defined emphafi^,^ cadence, or poize,* 
as comprehending the two affe<Stions of A heavy,, and of /. light; 
and in feme eaies the three afFedtions of A heavy, » .. lightefl^ 
and .'. light, and fometimes. thus, A heavy, .. lighteft, /. light, 
and .. lighteft; examples of all which are in the eflay*. But, 
having; defined and appropriated a fet of terms to a new fyftem,^ 
it is in this eflay, and not in prior di(Slionarie8, thofe definitions 
are to be fought. 

Roufleau's didtionary <gives the definitions of four genera, be- 
fides feveral fpecies of the term cadence among mu^cians : hap- 
pily one of them nearly agrees with our author's fenfe of it.— 
Almoft all the terms neceflary to be ufed on this occafion,* have 
been fo varioufly applied and confounded among commentators, 
antient as well as modern, that nothing lefs than fpecial defini- 
tions could keep us from falling into the fame confufion: where- 
fore," though we have, as far as we could, made ufe of the fame 
materials, we thought it more advifeable to eredt a^igw,,than to 
attempt to repair the old building. -- ^^ 

• See p. 34. 41. 43. 45. 

■•••••• . 

. ' E e REMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 

* The Greek and Latin accents were regulated by the quan- 

* titles of the fyllables; they never placed the circumflex on the 

* laft fyllable but one, nor the acute on the laft but two» when- 

* the laft fyllable was long: and the Romans did not place the 

* acute accent on the laft but two, if dther of the two M'as long. 
<* Quintilian, treating of the Latin accents in his firft book^ fays^ 
<^ Evenit ut noetri quoque conditio mutet accentum, ut 



<c 



• pecudes piSiaque volucresy 



** nam volucreSy media acuta legam; quia etfi brevis natura, 
** tamen pofitione longa eft, ne faciat lambum, quem non recipit 
«» verfus heroicus.*-— * Which implies cither that the accent 
* lengthened the fyllable, or that the want of it ftiortened it.' . 

ANSWER. 

This obfervation brings oti a trial, in which both Virgil and 
QuintiHan are neceflarily brought to our bar. 

I will fet the whole line, marking the feet, and the quantities 
in the word vohteres^ as Quintilian fays, they legally were or 
ihouM be in any other pofition. 



9 YT 


? YY 


Y- 


["TY 


?^ 


•? 


? Y Y 


Yr? 


Et genus 


aequore 


um 


pccu 


des 


pic 


taeque Vo 


lu crcs 


A .. .*. 


A .. .*. j 


A/. 


A .. /. 


A .*.. 


A /. 


A .. .V 


A.. .*• 



To avoid any difpute alx)ut . the form of the dadlyls, I have 
marked them in the old way ; but to fave Virgil's honour, in 
refpe^t to the Jhorl and the hng^ I have helped out the Ihort 
fyllable lu with a crotchet reft, in order to make the laft bar or 

cadence 
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cadence equal to the time of a fpondee* ; and as I fuppofe ^ui* 
tilian felt, though he did not fay fo, that, by pofition, //» required 
to be pronounced emphatically, I have marked A the heavy 
poize under it.— Now I conclude this application of voiucrei 

could only be excufed as a poetical licence; for, Quintilian fays, 



Y 

in any other pofition, vo 



Yr ? 
lu cres 
A .. .*. 



muft have been 



YY?| 

volucres I 
A .^ .% I 



or 



- YYI? rp 
volu I cres 



; but where was the A heavy poize or em- 



phafis to be? he is iilent: he talks only of acuting lut and of 
making it hng^ but feems not to have comprehended that tbejis^ 
or the bean^ emphafis was the diftinguifhing mark, which, in 
the utterance, was to accompany that fyllable in that place : the 
words of Quintilian imply, that the acute lengthened the fylla- 
ble; but if length of time was the requifite wanting, the crot* 
chet r^ which I have marked, fills up the time, though it leaves 
the fyllable ftill a Ihort one: and Mr. Fofter^ in his 4th chapter, 
proves authoritatively, that an acute accent may lie on a fhort 
fyllable; therefore we muft conclude, the liberty taken by Virgil 
in this place, was not, accurately, what Quintilian fays, but was 
precifely putting the fyllable (lu\ in tbejis^ whereas it naturally 

fliould have been (bi\ in arji5\ or in other words^ Virgil put it 

in a place whece it muft be pronounced empbaticaifyy though by 
it$ nature it was unempbatic, — I have appealed on this occafion 

* See p. 170, and 163, 164. 

£e 2 to 
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'fo Mr/Fftfief, only to fupport me with his learned authorities 

^itt' proving how this matter flood in the Greek and Latin Ian- 

guagesV for the many examples which I have given in the eflayV 

Ihew tindeniably to thofe headers who will take the trouble of 

examining them experimentally, that the acuU accent, in our 

laffgtiage,* though moft frequently joined with the beavy and the 

Jhif^y is ibmetimes with the Jbort and the Itgbi ; and that the 

beavy poize A, though ofteneft with the lon^ and th^ acute^ is 

ibmetimes with thej46or/ and the grave^. ' > 

The laft or tenth fyllable, of what is commonly called an 

Ehglilh heroic line of poetry, fliould be A heavy, in like manner 

Jis the penultima, or laft fyllable biit one, of the Latin or Greek. 

heroic or hexameter line; againft this rule, in the inftahce above* 

mentioned, the great nrgrl has erred ; fo our great Popey as well 

as all our other poets, under the hard neceflity 6f writing 

fmooth feiife, iii rugged words, and clogged with* harbarous 

■ ■ • ' 'J. '" ' 1 ' ' ' > ■ ■ ■ 

rhynie,*" Ttequently force /i^bt fyllables to fill the places oi 

ieavyi • •• • • 



:Ih feith and hope 



the world will difagree 
A .*. A .*. A .% A 



But 



all man 

A 



kind's con 

A 



ceam 

•A , 



r 

• is 
A /. 



?Y 

chari 
A /. 



? 

ty 

A 



Which, according to its proper poize IhoulH be 



but 



T YT 

charity 
A ...*. 

then the. line would want above half a cadence or half a bar of. 
its due length; and yet I apprehend a judicious reader would 



• See p. 76. 1 19. ct paflim. 



rather 
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rati&er deliver it fo as to give the juft found to the word charity^- 

A ., .*. 

. and' make up the deficiency of time by a filence, than to vitiate 
the pronunciation in compliment to the ftridt meafure and the 
rhyme. . . (See p. 1 8 8 .) 

The following arrangements of the poize may be applied to af^ 
line of the celebrated Gay; 

The peeping fan in modern times ftiaU rife,^ 
Through which,. unfeen the female ogle flies; 



This fhall in 



temples 



cea]y> 

A-. 



the fliy maid con 
A^ /. A /. 

And ftielter love beneath devotion's veil»^ 
Or thus, for thefe words rim very naturally into jig meafure ;; 



T' f T 
Thislhallin 

A .. »*. 



Y-'-Mr 
temples, 
A .. . .*. 



Y' t Y 

fliy maid con 

A .. 



'ceal 

A^ 



- Y 
the 

A .*. 

Or if both thefe were- oflfenfive, th^ words might be thu$' 
tranfpofed ; . 

r 

in 

A .*. 



This, the Ihy 



«• • • 



maid, 

• A 



temples, 

, A' • ,*. 



Hialf con 

A 



on I ceal | 



put after all, I fuppofe, Mr» Gay would have read, this line thus;; 



This fhall in 

A 



Y Yl Y Y r|- Y 



• • . • 4 



temples 

A •'• •*• 



the 
A .*. 



fliy 

A .*. 



? . Y I ? r 
maid con | ceal 
A .*. 1 A .*. 



The fignificancy of which manner is probably loft on the gene- 
rality of readers, through want of fome fuch notation^ 



REMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 

* Are not the two following rules obferved in our own and in 
*• Ibme other languages ? 

* Firft, In all jwlyfyllable words that have one or more long 

* fyllables, the accent Ihall fall on a long fyllable. 

* Secondly, In polyfyllable words that have no long fyllable, 

* that on which the accent falls, may occafionally fiipply the 

* place of a long fyllable in verfe. I think we obferve both 

* thefe rules, and they may have been the occafion of our con- 

* founding accent with quantity.' 



ANSWER. 

This queftion, with the two rules and the remark upon them» 
are all derived from the prejudices of our antient learning; the 
truth is, that by not diftingiufliing the etnpbatic poize from ac~ 
centy we have confounded our whole profbdy antient and mo- 
dem. In both thefe queftions if the learned remarker had con- 
fulted his ear, inftead of his grammarians, he would have put 
tiie word empbafis in the room of the word accent, I can, 
however, with great certainty anfwer, that neither of the rules 
are fuitable with our language; for in the words 

(MY 

2 I deference 
I A .. .'• 



a 


im 


\ \ Y 

poflible 


» 


3 


T Y 
con 


1 Y 

teflion 




A .-. 


A.. .*. 


1 


A /. 


A .% 




r Y 
de 


1 1 Y 

liberate 


1 


HY 1 

delicate, 


, and ir 




A .*. 


L 


^ ». A 1 




1 


A 


.. .'. 1 





and in many others, the tbejisy 
heavy a, or emphatic poize, lies on the Ihort fyllables, and the 
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arjis^ or .\ light, on the long fyllables ; I leave accent entirely^ 
out of the queftion, a» it has nothing to do with rhy thmus or 
metre.— And here I muft repeat, that it is emphafis, cadence, or 
the poize of A heavy and .•• light (by the Greeks called thejii 
and arji5\ which alone governs, by its periodical pulfation, that 
part of mufic and poetry (as well as of dancing) properly called 
rhythnms. (See p. 87.) The whcde time or duration of each 
cadence^ of which the rhythmus eonfifts, is made exadtly equal, 
each to each, but the metrical fubdivifion of each cadence may 
vary as to the quantities or number of the notes and fyllables, 
provided the fum of the quantities of one cadence does not ex- 
ceed the fom in each of the other cadences. See p. 116. 

Whether a cadence begins witb a (hort or a long fyllable, or 
notej or with* a reft in lilehce, is quite indifferent to rhythmus y 
but that ftrft fyllable^ or note, or reft, muft invariably carry witli^ 
it the A heavy poize, or tbejis^ 

REMARKS^ 

^ r. There can be no greater proofs of the uncertainty of the 

* meafure of theEnglifh language (or perhaps of the inaccuracy 

* of my ear), than the lift of words marked with, proper accent,. 

* quantity, and emphafis, from p. 136 to p, 144; in many of 

* which I have the mortification to find I differ from Mr. Steele. 
^ P. I39> beauty^ is, in my opinion, a trochee^ like duty. — Beauti* 
^ ful^ a daStyL — Beautifully y a firft />^(?/i, or a double trochee \ and 

* the like in many more. 

^ 2* In this lift many of the words are made to carry two 

* acute accents,, fome two circumflexes}, others one, or more 

^ acute 
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•* acute accents, and a circumflex; the word; «^(fc^ has- two com*. 
i tiguous acute accents; all this contrary to the antient dodbine> 
* of accentuation^' -- . . . 

ANSWER,. .^. 

I. This criticifm is very flattering to out; author, as it proves 
that the fymbols made ufe of in this eflay are fufficient for 
iparking any mode of pronuaciation, fo ^as not to be mifunder-, 
itood by a reader. - . .»..*;;: 

It is not very material, whether th.e -author was right or wrong 
in his appHcation of the marks x)f quantity to thie words /^^i/Zy. and - 
beautiful^ or whether he afcribed jhem juftjyto thofp Qreek^ feetj 
to which they properly belong; ap his intenticwa wasuqt f^mwch 
to fliew how thefe words ihould be pronounced, ^s how that, 
pronunciation, whether right or; wrong, Ihould be njarkcd. The f 
difference between a daSiyl^ an anapeft^ ^nd a cretiey^ pr between^ i 
^fpondee and a trochee^ or an iambus^ is very unimportant at 
prefent in our language, provided the tbejis or A heavy poize is 
not put out of its prdper place. What a degree of nicety. We 
may attain hereafter I cannot judge of; it is a great point gained* 
now to have it . admitted that we have the varieties of accent, - 
quantity, and emphafis, in any modern tongue. 

a. The ahtient do(Strine of accentuation called that aflfecSlion 
in fyllables, auentj which was and is really empbafts. — ^I have * 
marked acutes and circumflexes as I found them by experiment, ' 
and they often follow each other without interruption: but the * 
fame experiments have compelled me to lay it down as an in- 
variable rule, that two A A tbefis^ or heavy poized expreflions, ^ 
I can 
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t:afi ne^er imme4iately follow each other, without the interven- 
tion of ••• iirjiu, or the light, whether in found or in lllence: 
•and J a,pprehend this Ihould have been the rule of the antients, 
if ;they had, on diis occaHon, explained themfelvea with their 
ufual precifion. and perfpicuity . 

REMARKS. 

' ■ ... 

* In p. 51, the fpeech of Demofthenes is fet to one regular 

* movement, all through, which Cicero reckons a great fault in 

* oratory. — ^In p. 53, and elfewhere, there feems to be an in- 

* congruity in placing two, prickt crotchets in a bar where the. 
'* movemei)t is by three, crotchets, for two prickt crotchets in a 

* bar is common time, the arjis and thefts being equal.* 

ANSWER. 

The mixture of the two genera of common and triple meafure 
is employed in the example, p. Si, as well as in p. 53. In 
corpputatio.a pf meafure, lilence being as fignificant as found, 
the reader will fee that the cth, I oth, 1 2th, and 1 3th bars or 
cadences, having the quantities of their A heavy and ••. light 
equal, give the diverfity of common meafure mixed with triple, 
without, however, bein^ incongruous either there or in page 53, 
lince the rhythmus is not diflurbed by this variety of metrical 
fubdivifion within the cadences, while the whole times of the 
cadences are moft. fcrupuloufly equal, each to each. It will be 
found alfo, on a clofe examination, that the triple cadences are 
otherways varioufly diverfified; fo that we imagine that fpeci- 
men does not in this inftance fall under the cenfure denounced 

Ff ^ by 



By Cicefo. — To thofe who are better acquainted' wit& arfthmetic 
than with rnufic, the diverfities in the meaAires of the fpeech tit 
Deraoffhenes, p. 51 and 53, will be more apparent when exhi* 
bited in the tiumbers, bf which the bars or cadences-are conflK 
pofed, as thus, p. 53. — ^Let the quaver | = i,. and Y = &,r theft 
y*= 3, and Y = 4> and 7« = 6. the cadences contain as thus^. 
I 2r 2, 2, I 6, I 3, 3» I a> 2, 4, [3, 3, I 6, ja, a,, a, | 
3> i» ly i> I «> 2> ^» I 3> 3» I .^^ ^> a, I 3, 3y I 3, 3, ^ e, [ij 
4) *» 1- 4» a, I 3> It> Xj, I a, a, a, ] 3, 1, a»,f &c. 

R E M A K K »; 

' 1. It is commonly fuppoied that all notes of equ^ valu^ 

* in the fame piece are to be playfed as exaftly equal as the beats 

* of a clocks if fo, commoatime could not be difiinguiflied fix)m. 

* triple, but by fome aflfe<5lion either of emphafis or of melody^ 

* Both of which will be found to take place,, in fohie degree, iw 

* every muiical. compofitiofa. 

♦ a« But a regular rhythmus'was reckoned fcidi a fault ia 

* oratory by the adtients, that Cicero and QaintiKan look upoa- 

* afingle verfe as ablemifti in profe: and an emphafis,. recurring 

* at equal intervals,, muft be tirefbme and difagreeable : there- 
'fore profe does not feem to admit a divilion by ar/a anH 

Ubep: 

t • 

A ?f S 'W E ir» 
I . Here follows a feries of notes, which, without any part J- 
cnlar application of emphafis^ may be either common or triple 
meqfure or metre, 

6 ^ Suppofe 
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Suppofe a crotchet tp be ^^ual in time to one ftep of walking, 



^f.ffrrr.fffrr 



«•— T 



nc 



^ 



But if thi^ fcfies be x^^tedf witbo,ut ^teFRwflion^ the finger or 
player wiU be led inftindtively to l^j XliQjefnphdtic pulf^s fo as to 
divide it issia^ cadences or \2x^ oS. comtpon nteqfurc: ox if the laft 



9iote b&Baade a fpecked imninji 
crotchet r^fts - 



ZE=> 



or be ^llo\v:ed by tw^ 



f^ 



then the iinger or pla;^er will beinftinc- 

tively indinedto divide it into cadences of triple metre. 

Now let -it be obierved^ that .this xLetermination of the mode 
to tr.^ jor to£(anmott metresi, does Qot :arife from the ifarmonic 
order of the feiies; that is, from the melodious, or the harmonic 
relation of -the notes that ^catipj^ofe it, bolt JpgiQieJy from their 
zhyChmical ipsr numcncjiljcelfk^flLH -or con^itiity^ for4f the feries 
were riot to be marked with' -any emphalis, and not to* "be re- 
peated, its mode would be iBntirely jeqiiivocal; but if jrepeated 
without addition of found or r^ to the laft note, it would force 
<he. finger or playefJntO" the emphafis of common metres or 
<:adences": therefore it may have its cadences or bars marked in 
either of the two following modes : 

Cadences of common metres. 



^'^jfi'^^ i rrif f i rritf i '^'i i rr^ 



A.% A 



A.*. A 



AV. A/. 



^f 1 



Cadences' 



m 



Cadences of triple metres. 



For though a perlbn, in contradiftion to his inftHMSkiVe fenle 
of cadence, might continue the feries contained in this dalife 
repeatedly in trip/g tneafure (without lengthening the laft note 
to the time of a fpecked nunim, or virithout thie addition of tw« 
crotchet refts) he would find fbme uneafinefs and difficulty in 
doing fb, 

ill claufe. sddaufe^ 



^^ 



^m 



t 



^"^riTfrr 



i2i •• •*• J^ M9 *• i^. •• v« iSi •• • * iCi •• •-• iO^ «• c^ft ^ flL* • 

3d clanfe 



^fi ifrrNfri rJ^ i irr i r rr i rTri ' ^ ff 



A •• «V A •• •\ A •« •%. A •• /• A .iL /• A .. /• A •• •% A •• •%. 



4th claufe. 



g rr^frnrfrKrr i fi ^ 



Becai^e 



A • • •*• A • • •*• A • • «!• A • • •*• A • • • « • A • » •*•. . A . , 

the inftindtive fenfe of the ear would be immediately fliocked'^ 
in the firft repetition^ or fecond daufcji to find the heavy im- 
pulfe A ftiifted from the firft to the third note of the original 
cadence in the feries j and in the next repetition^ or. 3d claufe,. 
the fame heavy impulfe A again Ihifted to the fecond note* of 
the original cadence v and though, at the 3d repetition,, or 4th 
claufe, the ear would be pleafed to find the heavy impulfe A or 
emphafis^ again returned to the fijft note of the original claufe^ 

yet 



yet it would ftill be difiktisfied in fome degree for want of the 
uniformity, or congruity of claufular divifions : for the inftinc- 
tive ear would remember that the feries which made the firft 
claufe, coniifted of fix whole cadences ; whereas the firft and 
iecpnd repetitions, by changing the emphafis, could allow no 
more than five cadences in each of the 2d and 3d daufes, and 
the number of five cadences in a claufe, unlefs lengthened out 
,by an additional cadence in filence,, is certainly incongruous and 
idifpleafing to our inftin£Hve fenfe of mufic^ rhythmus.— ■ 
However, it muft be admitted, that a judicious compoler may 
fometimes defignedly endeavour to puzzle his audience by 
changii^ the emphatic impulie (as in this example) and alfo to 
difturb their feelings by incongruous daufes in his meafure, as 
well as by drfcords in his harmony, in order to prepare them to 
be more exquifitely delighted by a return to uniformity^ con- 
gruity, and concord. 

Now, admitting that fiich doul>ts an^ uncertainties, may occur 
in determining the meafure of a piece of mufic, wiitten withr- 
out any marks, by bars or otherwife, to direct- the player where 
to lay his emphatic poize, which ihould correfpond with a pe- 
riodical pulfation, I will obfer\'e, that the like doubts and dif^ 
ficulties will frequently occur in reading language^ and. always 
in an unknown one, unaflifted by, fome fuch notes as thofe pro- 
pbfed in this eflay, but principally for want of the marks of the 
poize A heavy and J. light. 

But when a piece of mufic is properly played, or a fpeech 
properly fpoken, the fenfes of the auditors are immediately in- 
fluenced and carried along with the player, or the fpeaker, in 

whatever 
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\i'hat6vei: is thfe pr<i)per lifleafure of his tune or of lias Ipfeedi'; 
and the effedt of this inftirwStive cx^mmimication of periodical 
impulfe is more immediate and more certain in fpeech than in 
-mufic, in as much as we are all more perfect in our underftand^ 
iiigs . of /ii^ech "than of mufic : many people are not muikisuis, 
but. all ufe their tongues^ and liflen to the difcourfes of others. 

;a. To the fecond Remark I cannot think of a better anfwer 

"than. to fet the very ^-ords of the learned remarfcer to my notes 

i?yf quantity and poize, leaving it to the iffue bf this experiment 

to determine, whetho: profe can or cannot admit of a divifion 

by arfis and thefts. 
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I would not have it und^ood that thdfe periodical pulfa* 
tions of fpeech muft always be ftiiAly confined, as it were, to 
the fwing of the fame length of pendulum : that certainly is not 
the cafe, either in profe or in poetry, nor yet in fuch diaflematic 
mufic as pretends to expre& any thing either narrative or cha- 
«^<9:eriftic r the length of the bjirs or cadences may be occa- 
sionally increased co* rihortened at the pleafure of the fpeaker^ 
•but always the n^w metres of the rhythmus muft be preferyed 
after every change till it ^ found proper and agreeable to make 
another change; and this w^ fee continually exernplified m 
^nckig,^ by changes in meafyiie bo^h quicker and flower, as 
well as in diveriity c^> rmodc)6> triple .and common; though fiil^ 
under all thefe.change? tjbe xnoyement is rythmically governed 
liy the agqgbe of <ki£t of />*$/& and arfis^ 

K ZU A R K $» 

*'I amnot fatisfied with the ^nfwer to Mr. G^rrickls queilion 
♦in p. 54.-'— Jtis weEknovm that the fame piece of mufic may 
^ he pfayed in dififerent taftes by ^iffetent performers.— If, then, 

* a piece of mufic, whofe tcMq^s and movement are fb precifcly 

* determined, can be played in different manners, mufl not an 

* imitation of the vague tones of fpeech be much more liable to 

* fuch variety ? 

* I can eafily believe that Mr. Steele may imitate a fpeech he 

* has heard with great exaftnefs; but I cannot perfuade myfelf 
' tliat one who did not hear it can do the like from any notes 

* or fymbols whatfoever^ 



*It 
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* It mtift, however, be acknowledged, that Mr. Steele's 'nota- 
* tion, well executed, may give an idea how a fpeech ought to 
■* be pronounced.* 

ANSWER. 

In anfwer to the firft obje<Stion in this remark, the reader is 
referred to what is faid on this head in page 205, to which I 
will farther obferve, that when in ordinary mufic a perf<M-mer 
adds any graces or peculiarity of manner, not exprefled in the 
notes fet before him, fuch addition or alteration is as peculiarly 
his own, and as unexpie6ted from thofe notes, as if a taylor, under 
the prefcribed orders for making a plain fuit, guided by his own 
inclination, ihould generoufly compliment his employer, by 
adding the ornaments of lace or embroidery to it. 

However, the like incidental graces are not as applicable to 
fpeech as to diaftematic mufic; the variety of natural tones in 
voices, fuch as the nafal, the guttural, the lifping, the northern 
bur, and other provindal as well as perfonal blemifhes, I con- 
fidered under the metaphor of a bad violin, certainly not worthy 
of imitation; the expreffiohs of piano VinA fortes of quantities^^/r- 
cato 2Hi6.foJienuto, of accents alto and bajb^ of emphaiis arjis and 
tbe/isy and of meafured/>i»«^j, are the mufical materials of fpeech, 
reducible to rules of art: all thefe are provided for by diitinft 
fymbols, and if by their aid as much may be performed, as the 
candid remarker acknowledges in his laft paragraph, the author 
experts no more. 

REMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 

* In p. 80, the dadylic verfe is fet to triple time, contrary to 
^ the prance of the antients, who called all rhythm that was 

* divided into two equal parts (Jike our con\mon time) dadtylic. 

* In the following page, Mr. Steele makes no eliiions in the 

* verfe 

<< Littora; multum ille et tenis ja^atus et alto;" 

* by which means it has two redundant fyllablesi and cannot be 
' meafured by dactyls and fpondees. What a verfe is 

** Monftrum horreofhmi informe ingens cui lumen ademptum,' 

* without elifion ? furely not dadlylic.' 

ANSWER. 

In page 89, I made my requeft not to be drawn into any 
fX)nteft with the champions of the antient Greeks and Romans. 
If it were poffibleforme to have a converfation with Dionyfius 
of HalicarnalTus, Demofthenes, Plato, or even Cicero, I ihould 
have no doubt of our general agreement in all thefe principles 
of elocution; but as their commentators, from Quintilian down 
to our days, have confounded accent, qu^itity, and emphafis, fo 
as to make no acccount at all of the laft, though the moft im- 
portant of the three, I cannot agree to be tried by their laws, 
though I am very ready to fubmit to be judged by thofe of com- 
mon fenfe, that is, by the judgement of the ears on our native 
language. 

My apology for the liberty I took with the antient dadtyl has 

been repeatedly made ; I (hall fay no more in its defence, but 
^ G g leave 
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leave it to time, and to the refurre(£tion of thofe dead languages- 
to approve or condemn it, and will here fet the tnonjirufft bor^ 
rendum both according to the old rules, and according to mine> 
in order to fhew that they both are exadlly equal in titaie, if 
repeated to the fwings of the fame pendulum. ' 

Let the diftance of time t)etween thdis A and thefis' A be 
equal to one ftep of walking. 
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When the conftru<Stion of a lahg'uage ■ depends oh the termi- 
nations of its words; elifiqns^ t^y^^ which thofe terminations are 
concealed, muft contribute tp render fuch a language obfcure ;. 
but if this practice was the mode^ and at all time^ favoured by 
the Greeks and Romans,. I pretend po right to qppole it ; I only 
have ventured to Ihew by thefe examples, that, for., our reading,, 

fuch. elilions are not abfolutely neceflary. Some of .ouf fafliion^ 

• ■'.»(**. 

able authors in the lafl and about the beginning of this. century,, 
were pLeafed to write of ^em and , to Vw, and we^e very near 
founding an authority for fuch. elifions in Englilli; but fince 
the improvement of our ears in mulic and in granjmar,^ they,, 
for the moft part^ feem.to.be difcountenanced. 



Having on the recommendation of one of my friends pcrufed 
Dr. l^ember ton's Sedtioa of, Verfificatiait ^ ior his- Qbfervatio^s on 
£^/V Poetty^ I find he has been ia the general error of. otherj 

- • learned 
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by not feeing that emphasis was an accident, y^', ^^w^m, or fble 
^IjitsModf and (q iiu^Q&ii^y fiecpffvj^th^t the iigoifi^ant 
expr^^fipn of Iw&i^p <;o^ ^^ i^4 )^l^^ ^>; ^^. ind^d fo 
fiagiUar4]f J import^t is ;t^i$ in regard to. r};)3rthmus. and metres, 
that, I think, without it they are unintelligible; but that there 
can be no difficult|ir in :iindei;ltaiKiinQ theni and all their ad- 
juncts, as applied to langliag^^as iboin ^t emphasis is ^ebnfidered 
as a diftindt property or accident. — And 'fo far is Eng^fh from 
wanting that certainty of meafuir^ which" Drr Pemberton and 
other eBolnent writers attribvtc fo^cluiiyely to the leaned ian- 
guagaes, it is tiie .dnly oae whevfem dn ^^iht9f <^a perceive 
the properties of jiccdht/qi^ntiiy, and eri^h^fis, to exift moft ^po- 
fitively-and^diitih^llyxVfor, !th^ ppo^rtits of. tni^nciation in t|ie 
dead jlanguageS^ ^e fjei^d taj^e ijppn. ttie credit of thofe w!jio 
hearditbeni. fpo^en aS/Jivjing l^ngiigg^s, whether they have de« 
Chribed thofe^I^Dperties right «?r not. , 

Dri Penib^ori, 'in 'page' 1 2$ of his elTay, gives iis th« four fal- 
lowing 'lines thus mailLed : ' ■ 

Oocedni |,Uin^^pld | Aprils k | heaifcp 

A fri I « w{iudd,o^d$.). flicw.hXs ta j lent in La j tin; 

Biit was lore j 1/ put, to't '| *Xn the midil | of a verfc, 

Becaiilb | he coiild fiod | no word | to cotpe pit | in. 

• » ■ .' . ..' . , .' 

In thefe lines the Doftor intending to ftiew (after Dr. Wallis). 
that we had both da^lic and anapeftic meafures in our lanr 
giiagg, has froTn.the notion of dividing the firft line into dadiyls, 
accidentally marked- th^ .bars, whicliL •««« emphatic, in the right 
places ; but thii^ing tq prov)e.t^ oth<er three lines anapeftic, he 

Gg a loft 
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loft all idea of emphafis, and of rhythmical agogh^, and placed 
the bars quite wrong. 

Thefe lines, however, are a very proper example to prove the 
propriety of our manner of varying the proportions of the mem- 
bers of the da^yl, to the fatisfadtion of an EngUfh ear in our 
huiguage, being fet thus: 
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In this manner of fetting thefe hnes, every Engliih ear will 
readily agree that the tbe^s A or heavy eiiiphafis is properly 
placed; very few, if any, will difpute the quantities, and perhaps 
not many the accentual marks ; then if the reader wilt confider 
^e cadences, and u(e that latitude which may be allowed under 
the remark quoted from Baccbius Senior (kt p. *07), he will find' 
tney contain doByls^ one ampbibracbys^ trecbees^ iamdiss, a 2d 
faan, and either the tribacbys or mohffkf, that is, a- foot of three 
fyllables of equal length,^ the difiference being cxnly fhortcp or. 

" longer • 
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longer ; In the above examtde, I would isrf, fiiar would was. n 
mohffUSi and • /i7i^/r/ ittf the fame. Bat within the Hmitft of each 
cadence or bar in the above lines, there is contained no anep^* 
All this* variety of feet.are^ -howevfir, inoder a rhytfamus of triple 
•knetres, without any mixture of oommon mdhre. 
'It happened while the aiuthor was explainiiig this- paflSge to a- 
iifiendy a fudden. fummer torrent of .hail and rain felly and b^t 
into the next xoom, when we heard jtibe tKrafe-keeper. exdainiy. 
^ ibme came down the chimney^ fiMnecame in at thei^h^,>-^ 
which being fee exaAly in bertoneantd manner of articulation^ 
furniihe& another very: gopd examine of emphafis, acoent> and 
quantity^ and in which the rhythit^cal. agog^e cannot be mif*- 
taken: 

and here the word' 
cbwurny is aa ana^ 
P0. 
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But to return to our exaoiination of Dr. Pen^rton*s fe<5tion 
on Veriification; in p» 106, that gentleman fays,^* tbefe meafured 
^ were of fuch efficacy in thdfe languages (Greek and Jbatin')* 
•* that the adjufHrig of th^ir periods to fome agreeable rhyjth- 
** mus^or mo^rement, by ah apt fucceiiion. of long, and fhort? 
** fyllables, was confidered in oratory as. an art of great im» 
** portance towards the peife^ti^ of eloqiieinEB;. I Jto.ouri Ian** 
^•gjiage this ieems to befcarce thought of, though perhaps what 



u. 



we. 



Hi£9niMaliiltig:iiii}d6g»«l^'inaiiilb1y iuck' artftQUJeOMR^ cEf •tii^ owfamdi 
^v.i«^1it»ebnr AEBTl^Ables fhHtivi'^aii anodKcwilii a Arer'aiuljfd^y 
df^iiiddLdKcecr r: 'IH^ 4heriiifti9aim/&iiip of^ 3M§«ngfiinotts>iii}tlKlr 
was ready to leaditiim tfaglMKjif'the >loKid:tdu^d>.to;JMfrC'/fgtiQiBed 
it(a(^li^:^rehcl',vbut tbd^gHnunering:oftbfe learned dfotp led 
hini biftra^«9^ 9i'-ii69i;: ii^'But ia/oel&tioa:.tO:tthe'atadiieBt 'vevfti 
ffri«^ ^adiicKHeief tbdrSMK^dSune esfily i^ad inapkythinittf iuited 
•'^-(^lour'^ebrvro there iir^rristlhqi^ 'vrfaidh mfrocitnig lamA appear 
'ftlanie^hd d€fe(aive;?^: '** la fpieich th© fiinqplejipjr6piotioii;'of 
^A i fyiqi- i6 :moft iiititijtetl '6q b^'xsbfovv^d iietweea. the leogtb of 
<(^the-9^n;^er'iaftd>^ot(«rl'<V^l!kib)epi't .Asid .'thofis .migfiar^rndiio|fi 
** appear harmonious in reading ar^ divifible, according !»: tftds 
" prbp!9rtijM&^ .^Jielf into cojnrtronj or triple time, as^ tunes are 
« divided-iCL «he cboder^ jnufic;^ th€^>«da(S^^lid Tpd ani^f^i^ mea- 
** fures move in coBSttion time; jthe iambip^<(Bd -ttodijaic, ac- 
" cording to the triple ; th^" bthgr meafures are not* 'divifible in 
". that manner. And if wt ^njjuife how thecfe Thoverfients, irre- 
" gular in reading, could l^ fttt^'to -in.ufic, w€ Ihairfinfl one of 
" thefe two means neceflaty. f(ff that pujpofe;^, eithqt by inter- 
«* pofitig refts or paufes to ft»pply Xh^ meafure, whc^Fe deficient, 
♦< or by taking fopac Kberty. M^ith tjbif <yjlabl?s> ^9 as upo» occaiic^ 
<* to Vary die. cammQii prppottioa ^wee^ th^ ^longer apd tjio 
** ihorter. St. Auftiahas MrHtten..a treatife exprefsly: to ne- 
•* concile the various nieafurps of the antient veri« with tjio 
*< priodp^s of mufic; and whenever any veries are^ con^poljed 
^ of fcetcoafifting of di3ex£sit ni^d^^ of flippy l^ >^;Kl6aY0iir9 
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*tt9-^flS!t lip ytuETiidcqmjfitMt bosai^itea.- b7i<1ihe';dBifttiieo-:<»£'ipMIfes 
'f'^tAyJ^'- ■'■'>'(■ I .:[: I> ai 1i :/iSi i'':(i 1. vihi.il lt /::., 

; 1 4^.-— *• Metre and x«»f5ii»differ froca limpi* th^thEbus' iathfay 
<«tiia(f liiytluKDB iii'i£pafsbidM,s.^ysjtf. anier>^: iveGel&fin.Qf k>ng> 
<^^a»<^*llioft <fytiaidesy/if hkiEiv«Hi'4»f9/3gRf eaifl^itiver^l^.^ bats 
*» metfer'aah^-' veuib. is'.:ibbh.Tiait(^^^^ eon&ited JTitbis' a fhonfc 
<* eompftfesK^^ fuoc6(Sv^.re|>catedk?'. la^. ft What hi» caofed 
<*^^u^ <nl^ftl<a$ ti^ be JDi.Iittle altstKl«ii. ^ d Jsap^ih^ is;,thfeTin?f 
'^-(^e^^iMII^ -in^ titer '4«dnl£iit- ^thptgrtotoft'.ps]t>;p£>.cnir i^tllaMds:^ 
"This muft fniilrate alt- iSftcampter .t« .l«fcg. tl^ antiiBn^ 
^itiMfiii^riMO CMaPiinfJ^vtive.ipofEttEy:^ ibc tbEat N?e;db;beiEig coin- 
*t|K>{^ (fi ^ uiifcliasohpjryE.nvExtarenof tv^vdifiSarent' fieet,v vd 
*'**fiildldn' baMi' be tsdMi9CJtlka< j^^uod? ofi l^.waiife'.infca theytroer 
<* movement of each verfe.* P. 126. " WheDea? the; apdJenSn 
" accent is repre(en<ed»tbt iae ofiiy^ jnAatiim- iSt AM tt)ne of the^ 
<t.vdicb^an4ki*i«p«fiiei9tien:tO'jfeHe Q«>ntiig?fef' tla^e fjll^%iipr 
« of confequeace.'5»n^: i»jflja^iJ«e\^jWje>}.,j^h^.i||^«9i«rt .of thiair 
** verfe, any mote" (Ihanthe pitch loj the flotje* an Ji turtle aflfeft 
« its raovdmenti otrr acdettt i!s^'€©faiftail«l^■»•d«dridfed ivit*t< an' em-^^ 
'* phafis, whicli" irnjpnes greater length m. the Tyllafile, and 
«. ther:eby regtilat^es otrr verfe.* ^ ^-^ 

* P. J 3 i . ** The ' emphajis or accent falling' upon tlie ' foife'mbft' 
•* of the twoTyllaWes in aiiy foot', except'the firff, which wilt 
" make tliat.'footVreiemblfe' a trochaic^ or two - iyllabres placed" 
"tooetlier m Vtic ^lahle foot,'- wKicJh mt^ both of neceftity 'be- 
"'pronounced' Ihoit, "will certainly 'dfeftfoy the harhibny of the: 

" verfeJ* ' / 

• -7 Withr 
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' With great refpeA far this learned suthor, I mxi&y howeiFer» 
deny the authodty of this rule ; it is derived from, the error 
which the learned have been too long in, of confounding accent^ 
eMpbaJtSfVat^ quantity, akogether, as infeparable accidents of one 
and the £uxie fyUable: but whoever takes the pains to diftinguiih 
and di^nde thefe accidents as we have done in tiliis efl&y, will be 
oonvinced that A tlie b/avy empbqfis, may fall on zjborf fyllaUe 
as well as on a bf^ on^ and that the fiime etnpbajis may be oc- 
cafionadly either ^r^w or aeute\ and that both grave and acute 
may occaiionally be either long orjbort^ 

For example, the learned Doctor having, in page 133, marked 
the quantities- of the following line, has placed the mark ofU^Mg- 
over every fyllable which he thought ihould be in thefis, or em- 
pbatic, as thus : ' . . . 

Wh5{e innidl wound Xn Lebanon iUiir'd. 
But if the fame line be noted iicoording to the rules propofed in 
this efTay, the quantities and etnpbajis will be thus: 
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And here by diftinguifhing and diftributing empbafis and quan- 
tity, without marking the accent at all (which though eflential 
in pointing out the fenfe of words and periods of fentences, is no 
more affected to poetry than to profe), we find that whose is 
/oftgf and AN, in annual, ^r/, but that al, is long, both in an- 
nual and allured; and Le, in Lebanon, is /&or/, and that non, 
in Lebanon is under ar^, and unempbatie^ 

I have 
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• I have marked the meafure here by the common notes of 
mulic, as in this inftance where the accent is omitted, they may 
give a more familiar idea of the time or quantity of thefe fyl- 
lables to any perfon verfed in mnlic than the new marks ge- 
nerally ufed in the foregoing treatife. 

The native tafte, ear, and difcernraent, of this author, was 
fuch, that if in the matter treated of in this fedtion, he had been 
guided by his inftindlive fenfes, I think he would have left 
nothing for me to have faid on the fubjedl; but I apprehend his 
great learning led him aft ray ; nature held out her light to him 
in vain, he had devoted himfelf to the authorities of the an- 
tients ; and although in fome points he had the courage to dif- 
fer in opinion from Ariftotle, yet in the dodtrine of accent and 
quantity^ he has, in this fedtion, faithfully followed them through 
all their errors* 

In feveral examples given in this fe(5lion by the ^ learned 
Dodtor, and in the feveral paflages which are here* quoted, he 
has Ihewn the juftice of his inftinifl concerning empbajis^ and 
alfo at the fame time the inconfiftency of his reafoning, in ar- 
tificially confounding it with accent And quantity^ from which 
nature had made it clear and diftindt. 

The learned Dr. Fofter (whofe effay on Accent and Slyantify 
is many years later than Dr. Pemberton's), Jias certainly rcfcued 
the acute accent from the confufion it was involved in with the 
hng quantity ; and having fliewn that accent being quite diftindl, 
and a different affedtion from ti/ne or quantityy has proved that a 
fyllable,, whethec^/&or/ or long^ may, at the fame time,, he either 
acute or gra-s:e\ and that the acute is by no means necelTarily 

li h coupled 
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coupled with a longy nor does it require ihtjhort fyllable to be 
lengthened on its account. But notwithftanding his accuracy 
on this head, he has neverthelefs left tfie acute ftill confotinded 
with the the/is or the emphatic fyllable, which we call the heavy 
A ; and, in that refpecSt, Is in as great an error as Voffius, Hen- 
ninius, or his opponent Dr. G. In facft they are all in an error 
of the fame kind, as it is the want of feparating thefe three ac- 
cidents diftindlly from each other, which varioufly affe<5l every fyl- 
lable in language ; I fay it is for want of having feparately defined 
'and diftinguifhed the powers and ufes of thefe three accidents, 
that all our commentators have been in contentious confufion 
for above fifteen hundred years. In page 192, Dr. Fofter gives 
for an example, the word ally, which he faid, five years before, 
was an oxytonej having the laft fyllable acutey as ally\ but was 
afterwards become barytone^ with the acute on the firft fyllable, 
as ally I whereas in truth the accent has nothing to do with this 
difference of pronunciation in either cafe; it is tYiQtbeJis ov heavy 
poize only which marks the difference, as aUy in one cafe and 

ally in the other; and the fpeaker may make either the firflor 

A.*. 

the lafl fyllable acutCy without any alteration in the emphajis: 
for it has been proved in the foregoing efTay, that emphajisj or 
the heavy poize A, is as independant of the acute j as the acute is 
independant of a long quantity^. 

It 

* In psige 10 of the foregomg eflay, where I was treating of accent only, I endeavoured to 
obviate a doubt of the learned author of Origin and Progrtfi of Language^ why the grave^ 
marked on a laft fyllable, fhould <by foroe commentators) be faid to denote the acute f But to 
what I have there offered, I would add further, that I fufpeft, in feveral cafes, the laft fyllable 
of a Greek word, though grave, might require to be under thejis ^, or the emphatic poize i 

which 
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It is jdain from the whole tenor of Dr. Poller's eflay, that he 
had no diftin(St idea of rbyfimus, nor of its great governing 
principle^ the emphatic poize of a heavy, and /. light; and 
though he and feveral other writers talk of tbejis and arjisy they 
never find out the great ruling power of them, and that they 
are uniformly alternate and periodical; for the periodical returns 
©f thelis 2^, or the heavy fyllable, govern the rhythmus or 
meafure of fpeech, as forcibly as the beating of time does that 
of modem mufic or dancing*. 

When I fee fuch refpe<5lable men as Doftor Pemberton and; 
Mr, Fofter wandering in the mazes of antient learning, IcMinot 
help comparing them to blind men laborioufly groping for an 
objedt which they are continually near but never find. Had I 
been half as ftudious, and a quarter part as learned) as dther of 
thoTe authors, I think I ihould have gone aftray t& they did.' 
But infteadof endeavouring todifcover the mine by^ following, 
the obfcure traces of antient adventurers, I made ufe of my na- 
tural fenfes', like thofe animals whofe inftin(5tive fmeil leads- 
Aem direiStly to the fubterraneous trufie; and by confining my 
enquiry chiefly within the limits of 'my native language,! gra-- 
dually difcovered that the materials I was in fearch of, required- 
not to be dug for, they lay upon the furface: Then having, 
f9und them, it was matter of amufement to me to look into the 
antient ruins; where I perceived the old materials were, -in their 
originar nature, the fame as ours when picked clean from the 

whidi afie£tion of the voice has hitherto b';en miftakeo for the atittt autnt : and if I am right 
in this conjedure,it may be the means of reconciling that apparent inconfiftency in the rules 
and obfervatioos of the commentators. 
• See Fofler's Eflay, p. 51, and 59. 

Hh 2 Uarned 
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learned rubbifh, with which the miftaken induftry of commen- 
tators had mixed and confounded them. 

The rapid improvements made, of late years, in the practice 
of mulic and other pohte arts are proofs, that the prefent age is* 
not deficient in genius and application neceflary for afpiring to- 
wards that degree of perfection, in which the univerfal confent 
of the learned admits thofe arts to have been about two thoufand 
years ago. 

I therefore moft earneftly recommend to the profeflbrs jjnd 
lovers of mufic and poetry, to exert their faculties in endeavour- 
ing to recover a proper mufical accompaniment for theatrical de- 
clamation ; which we are alFured was the delight of a people 
who were the moft refined judges in literary elegance, of whom 
we have any hiftorical knowledge^ and of which we have a tefti- 
mony in their works ftill exifting. 

An Italian author (Doni) has left us proofs, that a fociety 
of ingenious and learned virtuofi (of whom he was one) took .a 
great deal of pains in Italy, under the aufpices of fome celebrated 
patrons, above a century ago, in an endeavour of this kind; in 
which, though they did not entirely fucceed, it is probable the 
Italian recitative owes much of its prefent merit to thofp en- 
deavours; for, when it is performed by their beft a<5tors, it comes 
fo near the common melody of the Italian language, as that the 
mufical accompaniment has no other efFedt on the audience- 
than to give an additional force to the fentiments intended by 
the words. And it is remarkable, that the moft pleafing and 
moft afFedling parts of the Italian recitative are thofe which are 
fix)ken exadlly with the fame accentuation, and with the fame 

energic 
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energic expreflion, with which a good adlor would have deli- 
vered them if he had been fpeaking without any mufical accom- 
paniment; but to which that accompaniment, properly fuited, 
gives a moft exquifite relief. 

On the contrary, when the recitative as formed for, and fitted 
to, the Italian fpeech, is applied by ignorant imitators to other 
languages, whofe melodies in their natural accentuation are very 
different from that of the Italian; fuch an aukward adaption 
becomes ridiculous and difgufting; and is the reafon why reci*- 
tative, even in Italian, is difagreeable to the general tafle of thofe 
who do not underfland that language. 

But now, having proved in the foregoing efTay, that our lan- 
guage, in common fpeech, has all the variety of melody by ac- 
cents, and of rhythraus by emphafis, quantity, and metres, 
w^hich human organs are capable of; it follows, . that it mufb 
have a fpecies of fong peculiar to itfelf, though perhaps not fb 
agreeably chanting as the fong of the Greek and Italian lan- 
guages. It remains, therefore, for our profeflbrs in mufic and 
poetry to make experiments; in the firft jplace, to mark by an 
apt notation, the natural melody and meafure of fome celebrated 
cantata or monologue; and in the next place, to find out what 
fpecies of accompaniment will be moit fuitable and mofl advan- 
tageous to that melody and meafure, and to embellifli by proper 
interjedled interludes, -the fentiments capable of fuch ornamental 
relief. 

I N D E X. 
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A. 



JCCENTS^ notes of, pages 7, 8, 9. 13. 

*— — dcmonftratcd'by example Of the 
fame word in a noun and a verb, 151. 

liable to be changed fometimes. 



I4S. 



Rules for finding the difFcrcnce of, 

75- ^31- J97; , 
Standard of, 75, 

— — have nothing 10 do with rhythnaus, 

metre, or quantity, 21c. 
Acentual fltdes^ diftinguimed by poiition of 

their fymbolic marks, 30. 192. 
Accentuation, a general term for all the five 

orders of accidents, 150. 
* ■ ■ — :— of the fame words in difFerent 

intentions, 87. 
jlccidentSy five orders of, 24. 

■ illoftrationi of, 26. 31, &c. 
Accompanymentj for theatrical declamation, 35, 

36. 40. 47. 236, 237. 
Jtdditiom to tliis e/Tay, 194. 
Agoghe^ or drift of rhythmical cmphafis, 183, 

i86, 188. 191, 223; 
Analyfis of the accidents in the melody and 

meafure of fpeech, 24. 
Jnfwers to the firft fet of obfervations of the 

author of the Origin of Language, 85, 
— — to the fecond fet 11^. 

■ to the third fet, in the poftfcript, 
183, 

Anfwtr to a letter from Glafgow, 200, 

^ to extrads from other letters, 204. 

■ to remarks on Mr. Steele's treatife, 
209. 

Apology for the negle£l of accentuation in 

modern languages, 171. 
Appoggiatura, or infinuator, 145. 
AriJItdeiy on refts and paufes, 78* 
Arjis znA Thefisy 11, 12. 20« 27. 88. 115. 

117. 132. 170. 183. 2x6, 217. 235. 



Articulation of language and of mufic, 65# 
AttJUn, Saint, his treatife on paofes, 230. 



B. 



Bars, If. 22, 23. 155. 

' not ufed by the Greelcs, 127. 
Beating of Time derived from the beating of 

our puUe, 20. 



Cadence, it, 12. 25, 113. 123. 

■ heavy and light, 20. 34. 41. 4j. 45, 
77. 87. 117. 144. 170. 209. 

■ exampjc of, when doubtful ia mufic, 
218, 219,220. 

■ fubdivifion of, 25. 1 14. 
the governing power of rhythmiis, 87. 



154. 23c. 
' dcfin 



nitionof, 11 6. 
not quite the fame as the Greek me- 



tre, 113. 

difl:( 

120. 



erence from the Greek metre, 1 1 5.' 



■ impulfe of, accounted for, 118. 

' often divides a £3ot, 1 16. 148. 

Chara£lers^ or fymbolic marks of accentuation, 

24* 
' of the melody and meafure of fpeech 

in an example, 13. 
Cibber, Mrs. excellence of her pronunciation, 

48. 
GrctemflexeSy tbeir forms, 6, 7. 13. 24* 85, 

86, 87. 
— ~— — as infinuators, or graces, 146, 
Compafs of the flides, moft agreeable, 48, 49* 
Cnrjing and fwearing, rhythmical expletives, 

D. 

Daffyl, why fo called; and apology for the 

liberty takea with itj 8i» 
I Definition 



240 
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Definition t>f ^\e chromatico-diatQ^ic, or or- 
dinary mufic, 4* 

I of the melody of fpeccb, 'ibid. 

of rliythmus, 72. 1 14, 127. 

■ of quantity, 7a. 116. 

of rliythmus and metre left in great 

confufion by all the commentators antic nt 
and modern, 201. 209- 214. 

DiffiViTKe of elocution, exemplified on a fen- 
tence from Dcmofthcnes, in three different 

manners, 5I1 5^3 53- 

between loudnefs and emphaGs, 68. 
88. 165. 183. 

■ between cadences and Greek metres, 



115. 120. 

. of xhychmus, metres, feet, and 



quantity, 148. 

of Englifli and Fcench pronuiicia- 



ExampUs^ of the fame in Pope, ait» 

of a line In Gay^.213. 

— of erroneous accentuation in Df# 

Pemberton and Dr. Wallis, 227. 232. 

of the neceflary changes in acccn- 



tion in the fame words, 120. 150. 
Diphthongi^ hov/ made> ix. 

*— diffeftion of, ibid. 

in Englift, defcribed, xi. 

■ definition of» Hid, 
Diverfity ofmeafure in the feme fpeech, 25. 

28.41- S'^'S^* S3- 2 » 8. 
Drift of rhythmical impu\lc, 183. 191. 

E. 

Ell/ton of fyllables feldom neceflary in good 

poetry, 75. 81. 225, 226. 
Emphaftsj II, 12.24. 28. 30. 49 87. II7* 

132. 154- 165. 183. 195. 213. 215, 210, 

227. 234- 

Englljb HiToici^ are hexametres, 27. 

p Hexamttres, in Greek metres and mo- 
dern cadences, 163. ^ 

Examples^ a line from Pope, 13, 26. 38. !%<}. 

from others, 26, 27. 3^ 3^» 33- 7 6* 

- from Shakefpear's Hamlet, 40. 

_^_^.^__, >— variation, 45. 

-of Mr Garrick's manner, 31. 47\ 

of a fentencc from Demoftbenes, ip 
three manners, 51, 5^, 53- - , 

. of articulation of found on a angle 

fy liable, 66. ^ ,-^ 

,_ of four lines from Milton's Paradilc 



Loft, 77. 



the fame defended, 1 67. 



- of four lines from the iErieid, 79,80. 

- of four lines from the Iliad, 82. 

. of a falfc cmphafis in Virgil, 210. 



tuation, 87. 134. I36. 

to fliew how far accentuation 19 



fixed in Engli(h words, 136, 137, &c. 

i of circumflexed graces, 146. 

of fcveral lines from Milton that 



want great help from the notes of accen- 
tuation, 159, &c. 

to mew, that Englifh heroics may 



have more or lefs than ten fyllables in eacli 
line, 163. 165. 

of varying melody by change of the 



meafure, or time, 7P. 
— ofdoubtful cadences in mufic, 2i8» 



219, 220. 

on the word impoflible, xig, X2Q» 



146. 



on the words penfioner and pen* 
fionaire, 150. 

to Ihew how frequently the em- 



phafis falls Qn the (horteft fyllables in Eng-r 

li(h, 214. 
Expirimcnt to make the accentual Aides by \ 

bafs viol, z6. 
ExtraSIs of liters with remarks on the melody 

and meafure of fpeccli, 202. 2o8« 

F. 

Five orders of accidents In fpeech, 24. 
Fofter on accent and quantity, quoted with 
remarks, 3. 201. 211. 233. 235. 

G. 

Garrickj Mr, 47. 54. 203. 223. 
General precept and example, 28. 
Graces^ 145. 192. 

■ - circumnexed^ 146. 
Grave accent on a laft fyllable in Greek, why 

faid by commentators to denote an acute I 

10. 234, in the note. 

H. 

Heavy poizey note, or fyllable, 20. 27. 

Htfavy and hgbt^ emphafis or poize, aflfcAions 
entirely different from loud and foft, X2« 
23. 29. 32. ^8. 88, 165. 183. 195. 

Hermes^ 
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Hirrics^ in GrctR and Lstih, are truly dfto- 

. iiletet^, 81 • 

— »» in Englifliy arc vrAj hexameters^ 26. 

I. 

Injinuaiors^ or graces, 145. 
Mniigritl moi&iii \li cadence, 123. 
' tm^rc^gi^ in favCiir of the mother tongue^ 

154- 
Italian recltatlvij not {\^\ted to dther lan- 
guages, and why generally diragreeBble to 
an Englllh ear, 237. 

L. 

L4iiir to the author of the Or^gi-n of Lan- 
guage, 63. 

— — from ditto, 90. 
to ditto, 92. i8i« 

~— from ditto, 93. 174. 

— from Mr.. ■ ■ ■-, of Glafgo^, 194. 

LimSf from Paradife Loft, that requi'C great 
affiftatice by the marks of poi2e, quantity, 
and paufes, 159, &c; 

Ldudf Aot necelfarily heavy, 12. 23.29. 32* 
68. 88. 165. 183. 

M. 

Manmr of poizing the four firft lines ofPara- 

dife Loft, defended, 167. 
MtafwTi ofTtmu thd Greeks hstd three forts 

of quantities, 207. 
Milodj^ cMimon to all languages^, 171. 

■ of diaftematic mufic, definition,* 4, 
— ^— of fpecch, defined, 4. 1 8, ^ 

■ delineated, 6. 

■ formed by Aides, 14. 17. 
Mifri^ or Mhtm^ 25, 72, 73. 77^ 79. 84* 

113, 114, 1 15, 120. 128, 129. 131. 135, 
170W 187. 

with the Greeks, always compre- 
hended a whole foot at leaftj but never 
divided one, 116. 148. 

makes the diftribution^ of quanti- 
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ties, 155. 



Mitrlcal cadences J 158. i88* 

■ fubdivifion of cadence, 123. 

Aftxture of triple and common meafure, 25. 

28, 29.40, 41. 73. 121. 201. 
Modes of time, 1 1 . 2 J| 22. 



Monofyllahlesy 
J'ght, 134. 



m 



24k 
general, either heavy gr 



an excefuion, i66. 
— — — advahtageous in a langnafc re- 
dundant with confonants^ 168, in a note. 
Monotony^ exemplified, 15, 
Mufical maUriaU of fpeecb, 24. 197. 2J4. 

N, 

JSfeceJpty of joining the knowledge of mufic 
and letters together, xiii. 

•s^ proved from antient authorities, xiv. 

recomthended to the univierfitits, 



XVI. 



to the ladies, xvii. 



Non-rhyibmical i\\}^Tktiiy^ 128. 
Notes of iccent, 7, 8, 9. 13. 24. 

quantity, 7,8. 13. 24. 

■ cmpfiafis, 20i 22. ?4. 

>■ loud and foft, 13. 22. 24. 

■ ■ paufe or filence,8 13. 22. 24. 
Noun and verb, difiinguiihed by accent and 
^mphafis, 147. 15?. 

O. 

Obfervdtions and queries, by the author of the 
Origin of Language, 56. 94. 175. 

P. 

Parallel^ between an illiterate genius, and a 

learned Dunce, 157, 158. 
Paufes, their ufc, 17O. 

■ notes of, 8. 13. 22. 24. 
Pemiertony Dr. remarks on his fe£lion on ver- 

fification, 226. 228. 232. 233. 235, 
Poize, Tj. 117. 144. 184. 195. 

governs rhythmus, 87. 170. 215. 
— — diftinguilhes verb from n:>\in, 147. 151. 
— of poIyfyllaWcs, fixed, 166. 
— ^ of monofyllablfS, ad ilb'.ium, Hid. 
■ ' ■ exceptions, 166. 

■ difference of, between French and Eng- 
li(h, in the word impossible, 120. 

■ and in the words pen- 
sioner and PBKsioKAiRE, 150. 

■ has the fame ciFcft on an audience as 
beating time among muficians, 188^^ 191. 

235* 
I i . Pohi 
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Poize the moft important accident in lan- 
guage, 195. 215. 

■ mifappUed by Virgil, 211. 

by Mr. Pope. 212. 

varioufly applied to a line of Mr» Gay, 

213. 
Pojijcript, 174, 
Pre/W/ of accompanying the declamation of 

the ftage by a continual bafs, 35. 

■ recommended to poets and muficians 
to find out a proper accompany ment,, 236, 

237-. 
Propofitiom (of the author of the Origin of 
Language) controverted 2. 

Q, 

^antityy 7, 8. 24. xi6. 136. 156. x86. 

what, 72. 

■- ftandard of, 75. 131. 197. 

diftinguiflied from rhythmus, XZ4. 



148. 



its proportions, 144. 184* 

the? Greeks owned three forts^ 207. 

fabfervient to rhythmus, 170. 



to metre. 



^55- 



occafionally varied, 144. 
^alitiesy eflential in elocution, 48, 49*. 
^intilian^ accufes Virgil of a falfe quantity. 



210. 



• miftakes empbajis for quantity^ 211. 
R. 



Rtcitativi in mnfic, why generally difagree- 

able to Englifli ears, 237. 
Remarksy on the giga in the deviPs fonata, 

on Cnrrclli's jigg, 203. 205* 224. 

on Mr. Steele's Treatife, 208. 

on a line of Mr. Pope, 212. 

of Mr. Gay, 213. 

on Dr. Pemberton's fc£tion on ver- 

fification, 226 228 232, 233. 235. 
-r on Mr. Fofter, 3. 201. 21 1. 233. 

235- 

Rhjthmical ch\x(t%^ 30. 125. 162. 

pulfa ion, accounted for, 1x8. 

Rbytbmusy 18. 22 to 25. 72. 170. x36. 
— — — its office, 117. 
— — its proper meaning, 114. 117. 
■ I general precept at^ pxample, 28. 
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Rhyihmus inftinftive, 67. 7R. 

governed by cadence or emplMtfit, 

87* '54 170. 215. 
' 'I* profe, 222. 
— — — • voiimon t') all languages, 171. 

■ diftinguiflied rrooi quantity, 114^ 

X48. 

agoghs or drift of> 183. i86r, igi. 

-— how pmntedout by a ipeakertohls 

audience, 188 191. 2 3. 
— — ftandard of, 25. 

— — in ta^ics, 152. 

i20i/;j^ quantity, 129 

RuU to keep time to pronunciafion by fteps,, 

122. 

■ ■ ■ to find out the different accents of fyl— 
lables, 1.31^ 

S. 

Scale for making the Aides of fpeech, 6, t6.. 

Spifch^wot monotonous, 15. 17. 

■'■ in H»mlet, iet, 40. 

— Mr. Garrick's ciiinner, 47 to 49, 

Sliding tones, how to make them, xiv. 16. 

Softy not neccffarily.un^mphatic, X2, .22. 2Q# 

32.68.88. 
Standard of time or quantity, 75. I3t« 
— — — for accent, 75. 
— — — for poize, 197. 
Stuttering, oonje£ture of the caufe. and. cure^ 

190. 
Siiperatundant quzntlty^ 120* 
iiwing of the arm, &c. beating of time, 67. 
Syiiabiesyjo'iikcd by vowels, may be contra£ted^ 

146. 

T. 



Teufyllablesy' not the number abfolutely ne* 
celFary for Englifh heroic linei^ 158.. 163. 

Theftt and arfis, x i, 12. ; o, 27. 88, x 15. 1 17, 
132. X70. 183. 2x6. 217. 235. 

TiW, 69. 130. 131. 

— rhythmical and non-rhythmical, 128. 

■ ■ round and fuperabundant,.i29« 

■ not fo accurately defined by the Greeks 
as by the moderns, X47« 206. 
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u. 



J^i and nowi, diftinguilbed by different poize^ 

I47» IS'- 
VirgiU accufed of a faUe quantity by Quia- 

tilian, 210^ 
f^^wilt^ more founds than- marks to reprefeat 
them, viii. 
■ ■' their natural number, feven, i^/V. 

■ their definition, ibid.- ' 

their tones and marJcs to reprefent 
them, X. 

■ long and flsort, »i, 

-— p— feveajifed hf the antient Greeks, ibid* 



Vowih^ modern Greeks ufe the marks but have 
loft thediftin£ti')n of the feven founds, xiiL 
Utmoft extent of the Aides, 37.- 

W. 

W$rdtfA diiFerfnt import, diftin^uiflied by 

accent, quantity, and poize, 180 
— ^ marked with proper accent, quantity, 

and poize, 136. 

■ the fame, fometimes either da£tyl or 

fpondee, 146. 
f ^ " ^ explained, 29. 

^^T^ — — — 29. 121. 
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